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^ITEEKIiV INSTBUCTIONS 

IN THE 

FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

No. I. SATURDAY, March 26, 1825. Price 6^ 

The study of modem laDgnages is no longer confined to 
the cloistered student, or to the frequenters of the fashionable 
world. In these our practical times the industrious classes 
of the community, merchants and their clerks, artists and 
their assistants, mechanics and their journeymen, are alike 
desirous of being occasionally able to hold a profitable inter- 
course with neighbouring countries, the distance of which 
has been shortened^ as it were, by the speedy, regular, and 
safe conveyance of steam-boats. From the Kent shore we 
are wafted over to France in less than three hours, and a trip 
to Rotterdam, the nearest gate to Germany, is accomplished 
in a single day. 

It is this rapidity of communication that confers upon the 
two principal languages of the neighbouring continent an in- 
terest which they hardly ever possessed before ; and parents, 
alive to the advantages which may accrue from their know- 
ledge, are now generally anxious to have their children 
instructed in French and German. But the little that is 
imperfectly learnt at school, is soon forgotten, if it be not 
kept up by a continued application to study. 

To direct this study, and to facilitate the knowledge of 
these two languages, even to those who never studied them 
before, is the aim and object of The Linguist, which will be 
regularly published every Saturday. 

Our own success in private teaching does most certainly 
not incline us to undervalue the advantages of oral instruo- 
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tioD. Far from it ! The assistance of an intelligent master is 
of incalculable Service in the learning of languages. His 
presence checks idleness and enforces attention ; his voice is 
a sure guide to right pronunciation ; and his corrections of 
the written tasks of his pupil are attended with explanations 
and examples adapted to his individual capacity, and suited 
to tlie particular purpose for which he is studying. But 
masters are expensive ; they can attend only at stated hours ; 
and the industrious youths for whom we write have neither 
money nor time to spare. Our weekly instructions, on the 
contrary, are cheap ; they may be studied early in the morn- 
ing and late at night, at the desk and behind tbe counter, at 
the fireside of a comfortable home and in the shady walk. 
Hiey are chiefly addressed to those who, under the guidance 
of proper teacherd, have already acquired at school a tolera- 
bly correct pronunciation of the languages, in which they are 
desirous of improving themselves, now that they begin to per- 
ceive that such accomplishments may be of use. But a dih'gent 
study of our pages will likewise enable those who never learnt 
the pronunciation, or the first principles of either French or 
German^ to acquire those languages without the assistance of 
JEi master. London offers abundant opportunities to accustom 
their ears to the sounds which they may be anxious to catch. 
There are several French and German Protestant churches 
in the capital which may be profitably attended for that pur- 
pose, particularly as the slow and solemn delivery of the 
prayers and sermon strikes the ear in the most impressive 
manner. Besides, the number of French and German mer- 
chants, artists, mechanics, and others, settled in every part of 
this huge city, is so considerable, that it probably is in the 
power of any well-disposed person to get acquainted with 
some respectable family of foreign origin, where a little 
information may now and then be modestly picked up, as far, 
at least, ds regards the correct utterance of the sounds most 
nnu^ual to Englishmen. 

We flatter ourselves that our pages will also prove accept- 
able to the heads of families and 'schools, and to private 
governesses^ who cannot possibly Be supposed to poissess that 
,extcait of blasjtdd attainments whibli the correct ti^hfig of 
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langaages requires. Neither are we without hopes that even 
accomplished youths of the higher ranks will condescend to 
look at our paper. They may occasionally derive some little 
advantage from the perusal of The Linguist, as they will 
find their attention frequently directed to those idiomatic 
niceties which, defying a literal translation, are seldom 
noticed in Dictionaries. 

Oar instructions are purposely confined for the present to 
tSie French and German, because these two languages are 
generally taught to children in the middle classes of society, 
and to young gentlemen destined for the army. Many gal- 
lant o£Scers will, no doubt, be delighted with an opportunity 
of reviving what they learnt at the Military College, and of 
improving themselves in what may at some time or other be 
of essential service in their profession, and turn to the good 
of that excellent country which it is their noble ambition to 
defend. ^ 

But, before we enter upon the study of the two languages 
which we profess to teach, we beg those of our readers who 
never learnt the pronunciation of either, steadily to recollect 
that in both the French and German, the vowel a is sounded 
like the ^English a in alderman ; the vowel e unaccented at 
the end of words is like the English e in pride, made, trade; 
and the vowel i like the English double ae, or as i in mirror, 
pistol. It will be su£Scient for the reader carefully to re- 
member these three sounds first ; the others will be succes- 
sively stated. 

And now, to begin with the French, we recommend the 
following short fable of the inimitable La Fontaine to be 
learnt by heart. It differs in nothing from prose but in the 
metrical arrangement of the words, which greatly assists the 
memory. 

L£ COQ ET LA PERLB. 

** Un jour un Coq d^touma 
Un perle qn'il donna 
An bean premier LapidaJre. 
Je la crois fine, dit-il, 
Si^s le m6tii'di^'{(ralta de niil 
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Un igDorant h6rita 
D'an maouscrit qa'il porta 
Chez son Toisin le libraire. 
Je crois, dit-il, qu'il est bon, 
Mais le moindre ducaton 
Seroit bien micux mon aflairc." 

THE COCK AND THE PEARL. 

One day a Cock secreted a pearl, which he gave to the very first 
Lapidary (he met with). I think it (is) fine, said be, but the smallest 
millet seed would suit me much better. An ignorant (man) inherited 
a manuscript, whicKhe carried to (the house of) his neighbour the 
bookseller : — I suppose, said be, that it is good ; but the smallest 
gold coin would suit me much better. 



The title of this Fable offers at once the greatest difTiculty 
which EnglishiDen have to overcome in learning French. 
The Eqglish definitive article THE varies in the French lan- 
guage, according to the gender of the noan to which it is 
prefixed ; it is le for the masculine, and la for the feminine. 
There are some few rules by which the gender of words may 
be known; le coq, for instance, is of the masculine, because 
it denotes a male; but these rules are insufficient. No rea- 
son can be assigned why " a pearl" should bo feminine. Yet 
it is so, and you must say la pcr/e. The rnd syllable is some- 
times of assistance, but not always. There are only two 
words in erle ; un merle, a blackbird, and une perle, a pearl ; 
one is masculine, and the other feminine. We therefore in- 
treat our readers never to commit a French noun to memory 
without iTsproper article. The same word frequently differs 
in signification according to its gender, Le page, is the 
page of a king; LA PAGE, the page of a book; un livre, a 
book ; une livre, a pound. 

Unjour un coq, " one day a cock." Thus the same word 
un is the English numeral adjective one and the article 
indefinite A. In the feminine it is une. The connexion 
alone shows the true meaning. *^ One cock a day," would be 
un coq par jour^ just as you say une houteille de vin par jour, 

Detourna is the third person singular of the preterperfect 
definite of the indicative of the verb detoumer, to turn off, 
to secret ; which is a derivative of the regular verb toumer^ 
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to turn, and of the first conjugation. Most French verbs 
are of this conjngation. You have three more in this short 
Fable, donner^ heriter, porter. 

As all French grammars must necessarily state the same 
grammatical principles, it is nearly indifferent what is used. 
But as they differ in their terms, we think it right to mention 
that we follow Palairet, which is one of the best and cheapest 
French grammars. 

Un perle qu'il donna, " a pearl which he gave;" qu'il 
represents the pronoun relative que (which)* in the accusative, 
and // (he) the nominative of the pronoun personal masculine 
of the third person in the singular. The pronunciation is like 
the English kil; but the same expression is used for '* that 
he," que being likewise the conjunction " that." Hence, in 
the tenth line : Je crois quHl est bon, means, '' I suppose that 
it is good." // here is rendered by " it," because it refers to 
manuscript, which is neuler in English, whilst it is masculine 
in French. 

Donna, from donner, to give. This verb is easily remem- 
bered, as the English word ** donatiutr is derived from it; 
but it has a variety of meanings in different expressions; for 
example, Lafenttre de ma chambre donne sur la rue, is, " the 
window of my room /oaks into the street." 

Au beau premier. The adj. beau, btl, fern, belle, is " hand- 
some, fine, beautiful." But here it is an expletive particle, 
answering to the English " very." Le beau premier, the 
very first that offers, the first who is met with. 

Lapidaire, Most words of this termination, which some- 
times is the same with the English " ary," are of the mas- 
culine, as apothicaire, commissaire, depositaire, dictionnaire, 
imissaire, janissaire, missionnaire, notaire, salaire, sancluaire, 
sicretaire, seminaire, xocabulaire^ &c., and some are adj., as 
miliiairey s6culaire, sidentaire, solitaire, vulgaire, 

Je la crois Jine. La here is the pron. pers. conjunctive 
** her," because it refers to la perle, which is feminine ; crois, 
is the first person singular of the present of the indicat. of the 
irregular verb croire, to believe, to think, to suppose ; but it 
might also mean *^ grow^ The irregular verb croitre, ta 
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gtQW, makes likewise Je crois^ tu crai$^ il croif ; only in ih^ 
plnrai it has nous craissoiu, we grow, whibt we say nau^ 
crot/ons, we believe. 

Dit-ilj said he, from dire^ to say, to telL It is an irregalar 
verb, like croire and croitre, and ought to be learnt by heart. 
Je vous dis, I tell you ; vous me dites, yon tell me ; dites-moi^ 
tell me ; que dites vous ? what do you say ? // me ditp he telia 
me ; on dit, it is said. 

Mais le moindre grain de mil. Moindre is the adjectijire, 
" the least, smallest ;" the adverb " the leasf* is h moins. 
Grain, and all nouns in ain, are masc. except la main, ** the 
hand/' Some of these words end in an in English, as un 
ripuhlicain, unAmSricain^ un Africain, humain. 

Mil, '' millety" is, like all M^ords in tV, masc. Remember Ic 
mois d'Avril, th^ month of April ; du fil, thread ; du persil, 
parsley ; un gril, a gridij:on. 

Seroit bien mieux mon affaire (would be much better my^ 
business) is an idiomatic expression for ** would suit me 
much better." Cest justement mon affaire, means, that i^ 
the very thing for me, that suits me exactly ; J*ai voire af- 
faire, I have what you want^ I have what suits you. But 
c^est mon affaire^ simply means^ that is my concern ; II a eu 
une affaire, means, he has had a quarrel, which ended in 
fighting a duel. Affaire is one of the few nouns in aire, 
which are feminine ; the pron. poss. is in the masculine mon, 
on account of the word beginning with a vowel. . 

Un ignorant, an ignorant man ; une ignorante, an ignorant 
female. The word is pronounced " i-nioran," like the Eng- 
lish '^ o-nion." The t is not hard in the masc, and all words 
in ant invariably are of the masculine gender. Some of them 
difier from the English in pronunciation only, as un assistant^ 
eomhattant, diamant, il^fani, instant^ pedant, 

H6rita d!un manuscrit, " Heriier,^* to inherit, is a neuter 
verb, which must be construed with the genitive. Mon pire 
A hiriti d'une petite terre en Ecosse, ** My father inherited a 
small estate in Scotland .'' The t is not hard in manuscrit, 
nor in any French word ending in U ; they all are masculine 
without exception. Some of them are very like the English ; 
as appetite cridit, bandit, id t, profit. 
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Qu^il porta, from porter, to canry. But it ako means to 
wear ; ilportc^ un habit bleu, be wears a blue coat^ elle parte, 
le deuil de sa mire, she is in mourning for ber mother. 

Chez son voisin le libraire. Chezis the English at, in re- 
ference to the dwelling of an individual. Chez moi, at my 
house ; chez vous, at your house ; c/iez nous, at our house ; 
chez le cordonnier^ at the shoemaker's ; je viens de chez mon 
tailleur, I come from my tailor's ; son xoisin, (with the nasal 
sound) his neighbour ; sa voisine (not nasal) his female neigh- 
bour. All words ending in in are masculine, except lafin, 
the end* You have several of those French nouns in Englisbp 
as un arlequin, assassin, bulletin, cherubin, cousi^, le diclin, 
du jasmin, le Latin, un magasin, un tambourin. 

Le Libraire, the Bookseller. — A Librarian is, in French, 
un bibliothScaire, from bibliothique, a private library. 

Je crois, dit-il, quHl est bon. Remember that you do not 
translate the English^ ** to think," by penser, when it means 
simply to believe. *' I think he is at home/' is, Je crois 
quHl est b, la maison. Observe in qu'il est bon, the same as 
in je la crois fine, the agreement of the adjective with the 
noun or pronoun to which it refers. This is one of the diffi- 
culties which startles beginners, because the English adjective 
is undeclinable. Le vin est bon. La biere est bonne. Les 
marrons sont bons. Les poires sont bonnes ; whilst in Eng- 
lish it is the wine, the beer is, and the chesnuts, the pears are 
goo^. Mais le moindre ducaton. Ducaton is the diminutive 
o( ducat, a ducate, a gold coin. 

When, by means of the preceding remarks, you completely 
understand your Fable, copy it carefully on a slip of paper, 
which you may carry with you wherever you go, and learn it 
by heart. Repeat it often aloud, when you are alone, for 
language may be said to get into the head by the ears more 
than by the eyes. Afterwards, try to arrange a few other 
words in a similar manner, beginning with short sentences, 
as, ** one day a child found a pear, which he gave to the 
very first beggar ;" or, " a bookseller carried a manuscript to 
the \ij9u^e of bis female neighbour.'' The more you apply 
yo^ mi.pd to ^rraogiDg the words which you happen to know 
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in difiTerent ways, the sooner you will be enabled to speak 
and to understand what is said to yon in French. 



We now turn to the German, which, in spite of the preju- 
dices prevailing against it, is not by any means so difficult 
for an Englishman as the French language. Its guttural 
sounds are not harsher than the Scotch word, " Loch," in 
Loch-Lomond. The numeral acht, *' eighth," is the harshest 
sound in the language ; the German construction^ however, 
requires great attention to be paid to the declension of nouns, 
articles, and pronouns ; but the verbs are infinitely more easy 
than the French. Short pieces of light poetry, in which the 
sentences are less involved than in prose writings, will gradu- 
ally familiarize the learner with these difficulties. We will 
begin by one of GeilerVs Fables. Renxember that the v is f, 
and the w simply v : von is fon — and was, vas ; war, var ; ei 
is the English i, and ie the English EE. 

DER KUCKUCK. 

Ein Kuckack sprach zu einem Staar, 

Der aus der Stadt entflohen war : % 

Was, spricht man, fing er an za schreien. 

Was spricht man in der Stadt von unsern Melodcien? 

Was spricht man von der Nachtigal] ? 

Die ganze Stadt lobt ihre Lieder. 

Und von der Lerche ? rief er wieder. 

Die halbe Stadt lobt ihrer StimmeSchalL 

Und von der Amsel ? fuhr er fort. 

Auch diese lobt man hier und dort. 

Ich musz dich doch noch etwas fragen, 

Was, rief er, spricht man denn von mir?— 

Das, sprach der Staar, das weisz ich nicbt zu sagen, 

Denn keine Seele redt von dir. — 

So will ich, fuhr er fort, mich an den Undank rachen, 

Und ewig von mir selber sprechen." 

THE CUCKOO. 

A Cuckoo spoke to a Starling which had fled from the town. What 
do they say, he began to scream, what do they say in the town of 
our melodies? What say they of the Nightingale ?— The whole 
town praise her songs. And of the Lark ? he cried again.— Half 
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the town praise <]ie sound of her voice. And of the Blackbird ? he 
went on. Him too they praise here and there. T mnst, howcTer, 
still ask you something. What, he called oat, what do they then 
say of me ? That, said the Starling, I cannot tell, for not a soul 
speaks of yoa. Then will I, he went on, revenge myself of this 
ingratitude ; and for ever speak of myself. 

Dbr Kugkuck. — Der is the art. def. sing, masc; birds 
wbose names do not end in e being of the masculine gender^ 
except die Nachtigall and die Amsel, mentioned in this 
Fable, and die Drossel, the Thrash, die Wachtel, the quail, 
and die Elster, the Magpie. 

Ein Kuckuck sprach zu einem Staar. Ein is the article 
indefinite a, for both the masculine and neater^ and also the 
numeral one. It is therefore safer to remember German words 
with the art. def. The, der, masc; die^ fem.; and das, 
neuter. Sprach, spoke, is the third person sing, of the 
imperf. of the indicative of the irreg. verb sprechen, to speak, 
to say; which has gesprochen in the part. past. When it 
signifies to converse, it is construed with mit, and the dative. 
Er sprach mit meinem Bruder ; he spoke with my brother. 
Ich spreche mit Ihfien; I speak with you. Zu einem Staar, 
to a Starling — the dat. masc. with the indef. article. 

Der aus der Sladt. — Der here means " which." The 
German articles definite are also pron. demonstr. and relative, 
in some cases. Aus der Stadt, out of, from the town : it is 
the dative sing. fem. on account of the prep, aus: die Stadi, 
has, in the plural, die Siddte. 

Entjlohen war, ** which out of the town fled" was, *' which 
had fled from the town." All pronouns relative, and several 
conjunctions, throw the verb to the end, and in compound 
tenses the auxiliary stands last. In a simple sentence, we 
should say, Er war entjlohen, ho had fled. Entjliehen is an 
inseparable compound verb^ derived from the irregular verb 
Jliehen, to flee^ which makes ich Jloh in the imperfect, and 
gejlohen in the participle past; but being joined to the inse- 
parable particle, ent^ the ge is dropped in the derivative, 
like many neater verbs, it makes its compound tenses with 
seyn, to be. Ich bin entfiohen, I have fled ; Er i$t am dem 



QpfSnginf^ mtfiohmt be bfts e^c^ped from pruKm; Wa$ 
spriclu man, ** What speak they?" Was is the pron. inter- 
rog. neuter^ '• what?" Was sagen sie f What do you say ? 
Was essen sie da ? What are yoa eating? Sprichi is the 
third person sing, of the indie, present of sprechen. lu 
common conversation, we say, '^ Was sagt man? Man is 
the indefinite general pronoun : people, they, one. It is 
spelt with a single n, whilst der. Mann, i)ie man, has two ti*s. 
Like the French ** on,'' it is ^Iways co^istrued with the verb, 
in the singula. Man sagt, it i3 said; man glaubt, it ia 
thought ; man erwartet den Konlg, piBpple, or tjiey, ej^pect 
the King; or the King i;s.expect^(J. 

jfing er an, ^' bega,a he/' imperf. of the separable compound 
yerb^ anfa^gen, '* to begin/' derived from the irreg.^nge;!, 
"to. catch." In the simple tei^sei; of separ. comp. verbs, the 
gove^nmept o^ the yei;b and every concoootitant circumstance, 
ar9 placed bet^ireen i)i^^ verb a^d the particle. Ichfange alU. 
n^ifie Brief e dreimalan ; **I begia all my letters three times." 
Siejing ifir^ A^rbeifigestern nachmittag an ; ** She began her 
^ork ye£^teirday, in. the afterngpn*" Fangen sie dock ans 
*' Pp but begip." 

%u schreien^ " to sqream :!' but infinitives in German are 
^t^ted lyitbput this zUf as tanzen^ ** to dajQice ;" reiten, ** to 
i^ide on horsebdpk:" zu is used only in connexion with a pre- 
9^dting.vei:b. Ichfangean zutanzen; ''I begin to dance."*. 
Sf!hrei€nis ii:reguJLar : it also ];neans to r^ise ppe's voice. 

in der Stadt ; in with the datiyp^ because there is no loco- 
^lp^o^: bUjlwhen it is the English '' into,"v and denotes a 
cbaogp of place, it governs the accusative, hh bin in der 
Siadt,; I am in ^e town. Ich gehe in die Stadt; I go into 
tb^ tp\7D* Sie isli in dem Garien ;. She is in the garden. 
Si0 huft in d^n Garten ; she rujis into the garden. Er schlief 
in dem Hjau^; he slept in the house. Er brack in das 
Mausein; h^e broke into the house. 

van unsern Mehdieien. — ^Tfae prep, von " of or from," go- 
verns the dative. Ich homme von der Stadt, von dem Garten, 
von dem Hause: in the masculine and neuter it may be con- 
tracted vom Crurten, xnnn Hause : the in instead of n shows the 



dative. Von. is prefixed, to, tb^ nfmu^ 9f nolideiaeii^: ijl i^. the 
French de. ^firr von Humboldt (" MoxuM^oi: de fi(amboldt'f)i . 
Unsem, dat. pi. of the prop. poss. unser, our. MelodtieMt 
dat. pU of die Melodey. All nouns ip ey or. et, ar/9 feminine, 
except der Brey, papmeat — and das Ey^ the eg^.: the latter, 
makes J^yer in, the plural. Haben sie frische Ejfer ? Have 
you new laid eggs ? 

Die ganze SUidtj the whple town.-— Any adjective construed 
with an article definite, takes an 6 in the nominative singular, 
of the three genders. Ganz, whole, makes, derganzc Kuchen^ 
the whole cake ; die ganze Geselkchqfty the whole Qompany ; 
das ganze Land, the whole country. 

Lobt^ and in solenofn speaking or writing, lohet^ is the third 
person sing, of the ind. pres. of the regular active verb loben, 
to praise. The Grerman language has only one regular conja- 
galion, which, like th^. English, has only two simple tenses. 

ikre Lieder, her songs, her lays. — All pronouns possessive 
in German follow the same rule as in English : they agree 
with the possessor, and in their inflections with the object 
possessed. Ihre JLieder, her songs, because they are the soiigs 
of die Nachiigally which is feminine, and then plural, to 
agree with Ueder, which is the plural of das Lied, the 
song — ^neuter. Therefore, in the singular, you would say, 
Ich habe sein Lied gehort, I have heard his song; IcA 
habe ihr Lied gehort, I have heard her song ; Ich habeseinen 
Bruder gesehn, I have seen the brother ; Ich habe ihrenBrnder^ 
gesehn, I have seen her brother. 

und von der Lerche. — ^^ und" is the conjunction copnlative, 
** and ;" der Lerche, dat. fem. of die Lerche, " the lark/^ 
being an exception to the rute that birds are masculine, on 
account of its ending in e, like die Schwalbe, the swallovti 
die TaubCy the dove, &c. 

rief er, " cried he,** is the imperfect of the irregular verb^ 
Tufen, to call, to call out, to cry. 

wieder^ again — ^adverb; which must be carefully distin* 
guished from the preposition, wider, ^' against," wijiicl^ go^ 
vems the accusative. Er ist wieder imder mich ; he is arain 
against me. The pronunciation is exactly the same. 



Qfifangnm mifiohmf he bus e«citped from pri/ioa; Was 
spricht man, *' What speak they?" Was is the pron. inter- 
rog. neater^ *• what?" Was sagen sie ? What do you say ? 
Was essen sis da P What are yoa eating? Sprichl is the 
third person sing, of the indie, present of sprtchen. In 
common conversation, we say, '^ Was sagt man? Man is 
the indefinite general pronoun : people, they, one. It is 
spelt with a single n, whilst der, Mann, t|ie man, has two rt*s. 
Like the French *' on,'^ it is ^Iways construed with the verb, 
in the singular. Man sagt, it i^ sai.d; man glaubt, it ia 
thought ; man erwartet den Konig, pfspple, or tjiey, expect 
the King; or the King i;s expect^cj. 

jf /?jr er an, ^* bega,a he/' imperf. of the separable compound 
yerb^ anfa^gen, ** to begin/' derived from the irreg. ^itge;f , 
''to. catch." In the sipiple tei^sei; qf separ. comp. verbs, the 
governmept oi^ the yei;b and every concomitant circumstance, 
ar9 placed bet^ire^ tjb^ verb and the particle. Ich fangs alls 
n^i^e Briefs dreimalan ; *'I begin all my letters three times.". 
Siejing ifire A^rbeitigestern nachmittag an ; ** She began her 
^ork ye£^ter4ay, in. the afternoon*" Fangen sie dock an; 
*' Po but begin/' 

zu schreien^ ** to scream :!' but. infinitives in German are 
stated lyitbout this zu, as tanzen, ** to. dance ;" reiten, ** to 
iride on horsebapk:" zu is used only in connexion with a pre- 
9^dting ve^b. Ich fangs an zu tanzen; ** I begin to dance.'' 
Sfhreien is ii^egular : it also means to raise ope's voice. 

in der Stadt ; in with the datiy^, because there is no loco- 
^lQ^o^: but when it is the English *' into,"r and denotes a 
change of place, it governs the accus9.tive. hh bin in der 
Siadt.; I an^. in t^e town. Ich gehe in die Stadt; I go into 
tb^ toy^n^ Sie isd in dcm Crorien; She is in the garden. 
Sis huft in den Garten ; she rujis into the garden. Er schlief 
in dem Sfau^; he slept in the house. Er brack in das 
Mausein; h^e broke into the house. 

van unsem Metodeien. — ^Tfae prep, von " of or from," go- 
verns the dative. Ich homme von dsr Stadt, von dem Garten, 
von dem Hause : in the masculine and neuter it may be con- 
traded vom Garten, vom Hause : the m instead of n shows the 



dative. Von, is prefixed to. tbe^ nfuneft^ 9f noblemeii^: ijl i^, the 
French de. J^rr von Humboldt ('' MmiAi^iu^de fi(amboldt'f)i . 
Unsem^ daL pi. of the pron. poss. umer^ our. Melodei^, 
dat. pU of die Mfilodey. All noqns vfi ey or. et, ar/9 femiuine, 
except dtr Brey, papmeat — apd das Ey, the egg.: the latter, 
makes ^yer, in, the plural. Haben sie frische Ejfer f Have 
you new laid eggs ? 

Die ganze Sladt, the wbgle town.-— Any adjective construed 
with an article definite, takes an 6 in the nominative singular, 
of the three genders. Ganz, whole, makes, derganzc KucheUy 
the whole cake ; die ganze Gesellschaft, the whole company ; 
das ganze Land, ike whole country. 

Lobt^ and in solemn speaking- or writing, lohet, is the third 
person sing, of the ind. pres. of the regular active verb loben, 
to praise. The German language has only one regular conju- 
gation, which, like th^, English, has only two simple tenses. 

ihre Lieder, her songs^ her lays. — All pronouns possessive 
in German follow the same rule as in English : they agree 
with the possessor, and ia their inflections with the object 
possessed. Ihre Lieder, her songs, because they are the soiigs 
of die Nachtigally which is feminine, and then plural^ to 
agree with Ueder, which is the plural of das Lied, the 
song — neuter. Therefore^ in the singular, you would say, 
Ich habe sein Lied gehort, I have heard his song; IcH 
habe ihr Lied gehort, I have heard her song ; Ich habeseinen 
Bruder gesehn, I have seen the brother ; Ich habe ihren Bruder 
gesehn, I have seen her brother. 

und von der Lerche. — ^^ und" is the conjunction copulative, 
•* and ;" der Lerche, dat. fem. of die Lerche, " the lark,*^ 
being an exception to the rute that birds are masculine, on 
account of its ending in e, like die Schwalbe, the swallointi 
die Taube, the dove, &c. 

rief er, ** cried he,** is the imperfect of the irregular verb, 
rufenj to call, to call out, to cry. 

wiederj again — adverb; which must be carefully distin* 
guished from the preposition, wider, ** against," w^icl\ go-^ 
vems the accusative. Er ist wieder wider mich ; he is arain 
against me. The pronunciation is exactly the same. 
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Die halbe Stadt, *' the balf town, half of the town/'— The 
adjective halb, like ganz^ and all other adjectivesy takes the 
e in the nominative singnlar of the three genders, with the 
article definite ; bat all adjectives mast mark the gender in 
the nominative, with the lirticle indefinite. Ein halber Thaler^ 
balf a dollar ; eine halbe Stunde, half an hour; ein halbes Jahr, 
half a year. 

lobi ihrer Slimme Schall, " her voice's soand, the sonnd of 
her voice." Again, the pronoun possessive, ihr, becaase it 
refers to die Lerche, and ihrer^ because it is the genitive fe- 
minine, agreeing with die Stimme, the voice. All substan- 
tives ending in e are feminine, except der Affe^ the monkey ; 
das Auge, the eye; der Friede, peace; der Glaube, faith, 
belief; der Name, the name ; der Wille, the will ; and several 
collective nouns, as das Gebirge, the chain of mountains. 
Der Schall, the sound. Hence the regular verb schallen, to 
resound. 

fiihr er fort, " went he on, he continued ;" imperfect of 
the indicative of the sep. comp. fortfahren, to continue, to 
move on, to go on, derived from the irreg. fahren, to drive, 
to move, to ride in a coach. Erfdhrt mit seiiiem Werke 
fort ; he goes on with his work. Sie fuhr in ihrer Unlerre- 
dung fort; she went on with her conversation. Fahren sie 
nur noch eine Stunde fort; go on but one hour longer. 
Auch diese lobt man, Auch is " also, too." The pron. dem. 
fern, diese, refers to die Amsel, and being placed first, it 
throws the nominative man behind the verb. If you begin 
with man, yon must say, man lobt auch diese; this too is 
praised.; Whenever the ace. or gov* is first, the nom. of the 
verb comes after the verb. A few simple and familiar sen- 
tences will soon remind you of the rule. Ich Hebe meine 
Mutter, or meine Mutter Hebe ich ; I love my mother. Sie 
tadeln seine Schwester, or seine Schwester taddn sie; you 
blame his sister. » « • 

Ich musz, " I must," exactly as in English, with the verb 
that follows in the infinitive, without the preposition, zu, 
** to." Ich muszfragen; I must ask. 

dich doch noch etwas fragen; '* I must, however, still ask 
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thee something/' Dich is the accnsatiye singalar of the 
pronoan du, thou, because /rog^it governs the accusative, and 
this accusative, as government of the verb, is placed with its 
concomitant circumstances between the auxiliary musz, and 
the principal verb fragen, as is the rule in all compound 
tenses. Ich werde ihn heute fragen ; T shall ask him to-day. 
Sie hat mich gestern gefragt ; she has asked me yesterday* 
Hoch noch etwas ; however, still something. Ichhabe Ihnen 
noch etwas zu sagen ; I have still something to tell yon. To 
learn this line correctly, you must divide it as it were, and 
make a slight pause after dock ; thus, Ich musz dich dock 
noch etwas fragen. This pause will render the pro- 
nouncing of the three guttural sounds more easy. 

was, riefer, sprichl man denn von mir? — denn is the conj. 
then : '* what then do they say of me V mir the dat. sing, 
of the pron. pers. of the first person, which must be carefully 
distinguished from the ace. mich, — Ferstehen sie mich 9 Do 
ypu undeitetand me? — Geben sie mir ein Gtas Wein. Give 
(to me) a glass of wine. 

Das weisz ich nicht zu sagen. *'' That know I not to tell; 
that I cannot tell. DaSy art. neuter, is also pron. dem. neuter 
'* that." The conjunction that is spelled dasz. Here you 
have again the nom. ich after the verb, because the gov. 
*' that" comes first. Ich weisz das or das weisz ich, I know 
that. Weisz from the irr. verb wissen, to know. The Ger- 
mans, like the French, have two verbs for •' to know." One 
is wissm (savoir) to know by the mind ; the other kennen 
(connottre) to know by the senses. Ich kenne ihren Bruder, 
ich weisz dasz er zu Hause ist. I know your brother, I know 
that he is at home. (Je connois votre fr^re, je sais qu'il est 
k la maison.) Nicht is the negative '' not." Nichts is no- 
thing. Wissen sie nicht ? Do not you know? — Wissen sie 
nichts? Do not you know any thing? — Sagen, to say, is a 
reg. verb. Sagen sie mir doch. Pray, tell me. 

denn keine Seele redt von dir. " for not a soul speaks of 
thee." denn here is the conj. '* for," (car.) The adj. keittg 
not a, none, is formed like the English '* none." ' Ein^jB 
'Vone/' put a k before it, like the n in English, and yon have 
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keinp none, only we make no difference in the word whether 
it be joined to a snbstantive tnr not Habensie keine Zeitf 
Have yon no time ? — Ich habe keine. I have none. Here 
it agrees with die Seek, the sonl. Redt from the reg. redetiy 
io speak, to discourse, to converse. Dir is the dat. to thee, 
dich the ace. thee, like mir and mich. 

So nill ich, " then will I." So is here a conj. ; it is also 
to adv. answering to the English '^ so." Sie istsoschon; 
the is so handsome. Ich will never is the mark of the future, 
fint always the French *' je vetf x ;*' from iiooUen to be willing 
(•* vou^oir.") Wollen sie mit mir gehen ? Will you go with 
me? — Nein, ich will zu House Ifleiben. No, I ^fll stay at 
home. 

ntfcA dn den Unddnic rachen. An is a prep, which means 
to 'atid at. The Germans say, sich an etwas rachen, to re- 
Vetoge one's 'self at something, instead of ** of something.*' 
Der Ukdahky iirgraititude, unthankfalness, fVom der Dank, 
(tenlks, Biit this Word Is never used in the plural: we say, 
Jch statte ihnen meinen Dank ab; I return you my thanks. 
All 'German words in ank are masc. except die IBank, the 
bencb^ the bank. Die Bank von England. The Bank of 
England. — Sihd sie in der Bank gewesenf Have you been 
at the Bdrik ? — Er ffing in die Bank ; he went into the Bank. 

wid ezsrg, andf6r ever. The adj. ewig, elern&l, everlast- 
ing, isatso, like indst G^t'inan adjectives, an adverb, eternally. 

vt>n mirsMkr spi^ecMk. Speak of myself. — Ich selber, 1 
inyi^eTf. Bttt We alko say, Ich selbsi— Wir selbst; Ve our- 
seiVei^. 

Theke ydinarks will ^riafble yon thbroughly to dnd^rstaiid 
jronr fable. Whcfe ^oti khow the value of every word, its 
graoCimaftciil form^ ^nd 'the reiEtson of its being placed >^here 
ft 'stiands, you ivill'^a^Iy dcrmmit this faWe to mdirio^y . There 
^e^^ny repetitUins, 'which ai'e of service to begihners, aiid 
most of the vclrbij are such as We in (ibnstfaint use. If you 
hAve acljuited the Oeritfdn hatfdWriting, ^hibh is of the ut- 
ffl6lt idi^hittAice fo '^^htle^en in thi6 66hi^<^ciA Md military 
f irdfM^ions, l«/j[)y the flibte ^th VJkte/ atfd feai*n ft from your 
iim^m^, to HmklMe ^btt'teith die Wittte^'<ilianlct^rs. 



But copy it at all eVents ; thb'ttcft of ccipying imprinlBfhe words 
moriB correctly on the memory* Repeat it aloud when ycm 
are alone; 'and d,s soon as you have mastered it, begin to 
arrange the words which yon remember, in different little 
sentences, nk We recommended for the French. Learn to 
handle the instrnment which yon wish to use. 

Those of onr readers who intend to combine the study of the 
French and German, may, if they have suiBciently acquainted 
themselves with the 'first principles and grammatical forms of 
either language, try their strength at translating the French 
fable into German, and the Grerman fable into French, and 
by so doing they will soon convince themselves that it Is 
infinitely more easy to convert FVench into German thaA 
German into French, e^d that the German language is miich 
more congenial with 'the English than the French. We 
subjoin both translations for the, benefit of those who, having 
made the attempt Which We recommend, may afterwards bb 
anxious to compare their work with ours. 

Translation of tTie French Fahle into German, 
bJBR HAHN UND DIE PERLE. 

EiKST entwendete ein Hahn eine Perle, welche er dem ersten besten 
Steinschneider gab. Ich glaabe sie ist fein, sagte er, aber das 
klemste Airsenkom wurde mir viel besser behagen. 

Ein Unwi^isender ererbte elne Handschrift welche er ta seineift 
Nachbar dem B^ucbb^ndler ting. Ich glanbe, sagte er, dass sfe 
vortreflidi ist, aber das kleibste Goldstiick wurde mir viel b6Sser 
behagen. 

Trdmlaiion of the German Fahle into French. 

LE C013C0U. 

Un Coucou parloit It un Sansonet qui s'^toit enfni de la ville. ,Qae 
dit-on, lui demanda-t-il d'abord, que dit-oo de nos chants ii la ville? 
que dit-on da Rossignol ? Toute la vilfe fait I'^Ioge de son chant. 
£t de r Aloaette ? ajouta-t-il. La moiti6 de la ville admire le son de 
sa voix. Et que dit-on da Merle? demanda-t-il ensuite. On en 
fait aussi l^'^d^e p&r ci par U.. H f&ot cepend^nt qne je te ha^ 
encore ane question ; apprends-inol, je te prie, ce que Ton dit de 
moi. Cela m'est impossible, repondit le Sansonet, car personne ne 
parle de toi. II faut done, ltl(Wa te ~Cntlooa, que je me venge de 
eette ingratitude en parlant oontlnuellement de moi-m6me. 
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Fing er an zu schreien^ ^' commeD;a-t-il k crier :^ rief er 
wieder, *' s'6cria-t-il de nouveau :" und von der Amsel fuhr 
er forty ** et du merle, coatinua-t-il :" was, rief er, sprichi 
man denn von mir, " que, s'6cria-til, dit-on done de moi ?" 
das, sprach der Staar, das weisz ich nicht zu sagen, ** pour 
cela, dit le sansonet, je ne saurois le dire 'T keine Seek, ''pas 
une ame :" so will ich, fuhr erfort, " je veux done, continua- 
t-il/' S^c. are expressions that, literally translated, would 
have rendered the narrative uncouth and heavy in the French, 
which aims at prettiness and clearness, and avoids repeti- 
tions, whilst the German studies fulness and energy. The 
former pares its sentences of every thing superfluous, and 
smooths them down even at the expense of strength; the 
latter strives to express the thought in all its bearings, and 
prefers redundancies to omissions. One is a pretty female 
neatly attired and adorned, but confined in her stays ; the 
other a powerful athlet, displaying his native vigour in every 
muscle of his bare arms. 

These distinctive characteristics of the two languages, will 
be more fully developed in the course of these instructions ; 
and should our efibrts be encouraged by the patronage of the 
public, The Linguist will progressively display the genius of 
the three languages, and direct the attention of the student 
to the particular advantages of his native language,* which 
stands as it were between the other two, and has many of 
their excellencies with but few of their imperfections. 
• Our readers will have the goodness to observe, that our 
remarks must necessarily lose much of their dryness^ and 
gain more interest, as Y^e advance; but we ofler no apology 
for their dryness, because we are convinced, that the coiTect 
understanding of the first principles of any art or science, is 
an infallible guide to its knowledge. The memory retains 
with ease whatever is completely understood. 
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Before we enter upon any new theme for our grammatical 
and philological elucidations^ we beg those of our readers 
who are sincerely desirous of being benefitted by our instruc- 
tions, not to be deterred from complying with our recom- 
mendations by Transatlantic Pretenders to new rapid methods 
of teaching, or by those Parisian Instructors who hold forth 
the delusive hope that the French language may be acquired in 
three months without the trouble of learning by heart. They 
might as well teach you to dance without moving your feet, or 
to paint without colours. It is the honest conviction of our 
mind, derived from a long experience, that the memory must 
be stocked with a considerable number of words and turns 
ef expression^ before any attempt at speaking a foreign lan- 
||tiage can be successful. Vocabularies and dialogues may 
do for children ; but short pieces of light poetry, which offer a 
'Comjplete narrative, are more satisfactory to the mind that is 
come to maturity ; and should we be supported in our labours 
we shall progressively introduce our readers to specimens of 
the best and most recent productions in either language, so 
that our, work will insensibly become a course of both 
French and German literature. But in the study of lan- 
guages, as in all other studies, the transition from what is 
easy to what is more difficult, must be gradual. 

To the recommendation of diligently and correctly learning 
by heart, we also subjoin that of having as many sheets of 
paper as there are letters in the alphabet of the Isnguage 

c 
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which is studied, in order to note the remarks of The Lin- 
guist under their proper heads. By transferring those ob- 
servations every week in your own handwriting to your loose 
sheets, in alphabetical order, you will gradually get a very 
useful book of reference, which will be more valuable in the 
end than the most voluminous and most expensive dictionary, 
as it will explain every idiomatic diflSculty. The very act of 
compiling it will familiarize you with its contents, and this 
compilation will be the more endeared to you from being 
your own work. Whatever Dn. Johnson may have said to 
the contrary, the old Latin adage, bis legit qui scribit, (he 
who writes reads twice) remains perfectly true. We have 
besides a greater authority for our recommendation, that of 
LErBNlTz, of whom it has justly been remarked, " ^iil 
aitdoit toutes les sciences de froat,'^ (that he harnessed all 
sciences abreast.) This only rival of the inapproachable 
Newton, constantly wrote down whatever he wished to re- 
member. The time which the transcribing of our remarks 
will require every week is so trifling that it cannot possibly be 
urged as an objection. Languages to be learnt must be 
studied. There is no road to them but a well-directed ap- 
plication, and there is this comfort in all mental pursuits, 
ttiat provided the mind be not destitute of all elasticity,^ it is 
sure to accomplish its end by perseverance^ whilst specula- 
tions in worldly transactions depend on the concurrence of 
circumstances over which we have no control, and on the 
co-operation of others on whom we cannot always securely 
rely. In the labours of the mind success depends on our own 
industry, and on nothing else. 

We will now study another of La Fontaine's Fables. 



LE LION ABATTU PAR L'HOMME. 

" On exposoit une peinture 
Oil Partisan avoit trao^ 
TJn lion d^immense stature 
Par an seul homme terrass^. 
Les regardants en tiroient gloire. 
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Un lion en passant rabattit leur caqnet : 

Je Tois bien, dit-il, qa'en effet 

On Tous donne iei la Tictoire : 

Mais roavrier voas a d^^us ; 

II avoit liberte de feindre. 
Avec pins de raison nons anrions le dessns 

Si mes eon(V^res savoient peindre. 

THE LION KNOCKED DOWN BY A MAN. 

There was a painting exhibited wherein the artist had delineated 
n lion thrown on tbe ground by a single man. The lookers-on 
gloried Ml this ; (bat) a lion, passing by, silenced them. I see, in- 
deed, said hidf tbfut vifdwy here is actually given to yon : (but) we 
should more justly have the advantage (be represented as con- 
querors) if my brethren could paint. 



Le lion abattu. — Abattu is the part, past of the irr. verb 
abattre, to knock dowa, which is a derivative of hattre to 
beat, and has all its irregularities in the conjugation, fiat as 
an adj. abattu means '^ dejected." Vous aoez Fair abattu ; 
you look dejected. 

par, prepos. by, through. — Le rot a passe par la ville, the 
king passed through the town, par ci,par Id, adv. here and 
there. - 

fhomme, the man^ is of course masc. : as the h is not aspi- 
rate, you pronounce lomme, 

Onexposoit, they were exhibiting. — On is a general in^ 
determinate pronoun, meaning people, they, one. Like the 
German man, mentioned page 10, No. I. it is always con- 
strued with the verb in the singular. The French employ it 
very frequently to avoid the passive voice. They say : On 
cftV, it is said. Quediton? What do people say ? Instead 
of la maison dv coin a ete demolie, the corner house has been 
taken down, a Frenchman would say : On a demoli la maison 
du coin, Exposoit, imperf. of exposer, te exhibit,, to expose : 
a reg. deriv. from poser of the first conjugation. Hence an 
exhibition in French is called une exposition. Have you^* 
been at the exhibition ? is, Avez vous etd cL V exposition des 
tableaux f 
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nne peinture, fern, a painting. There are above 300 words 
in ure of the fern, and only 5 of the masc. : two of which, le 
murmure, murmur, and le parjure, perjury, are of frequent 
recurrence, and must be carefully remembered as exceptions. 
Peinturey like the English, painting, signifies both the art of 
the painter and his performance. Un tableau^ is the general 
word for a picture ; hence we say, la gallerie des tableaux du 
roiy the king's picture gallery. 

oil, adv. of place, " where, wherein." Ou, conjunction 
"or," has the same pronunciation: but the former always 
takes the grave accent. Voulez-vous du The ou du Cnffe ? 
Will you have tea or coffee? Oil fautil mettre voire habit ? 
Where must I put your coat? Mettez le dansmon Coffre ou 
oil voulez, put it in my trunk, or where you like. 

Vartisan, masc. the artisan, the mechanic : but here it is 
used for P artiste, the artist. This denomination is now ex- 
tended to individuals who have hardly any claim to it. The 
hair*dressers at Paris style themselves Artistes coiffeurs^ and 
every figurant in a ballet calls himself un Artiste de lopSra. 
All the words in an are masc. except of course maman, 
mamma, Some are the, same in English, as, un clan, le 
divan, Voc6an, des ortolans, du parmesan, un partisan, un 
pelican, un plan, Saian, le Sultan, un Talisman, du tan, un 
turban, un veteran, avoit trace had delinelated, from tra- 
cer, reg. .verb of the first conjugation, to draw, tracer le 
chemin a quelqu'un (to draw the road for one) is a figurative 
expression " to set the example." 

un lion dHmmense stature, a lion of immense size, or 
stature. We have already observed that the words in ure 
are almost all of the fern, and several are the same in Eng- 
lish, as, agriculture, architecture, capture, caricature, con- 
jecture, creature, figure, imposture, littSrature, manufacture, 
miniature, nature, nomenclature, posture, primogeniture, 
quadrature, rupture, sepulture, signature, structure, tabla- 
ture, temperature, torture, verdure. 

par un seul homme terrasse, by a single man knocked to 
the ground. This inversion is. allowed only in poetry ; in 
prose it must be terrasse par un seul homme, terrasse is, the 
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part, past of the act. reg. verb, 1. ierrasser, to throw Ott 
the ground, to knock down, se teri^asser, as a military terniy 
signifies ** to terrace," to entrench one's self behind earthen 
walls. Fig. ierrasser is to discourage, to oppose unanswera- 
ble arguments. Vn seul homme, one maa alone, a single 
nian^ but not in the sense of an unmarried man ; this is un 
celibataire, a bachelor. 

les regardants, the lookers-on : it is used only in the plural, 
and signifies accidental spectators. 

en tiroient gloire, drew glory from it, gloried iu it. En is 
here a pronouh, and means of, or from it ; sometimes it sig- 
nifies some, or any. It gives uncommon rapidity to trench 
conversation. It may refer equally to a ^plural and to a sin* 
gular, as it is indeclinable. Voild des poires, here are pears'. 
En vouleZ'VOus f will you have any? Avez-vous de f argent? 
have you any money 'i Je n'en ai point, I have none. En 
is also the prepos. in. En France, in France. It is often 
placed before the participle active, which it converts into a 
gerund. En marchant, in walking, (" eundo.") Tiroient, 
third pers. plur. of the imperf. of the indie, of the reg. verb 
act. 1. Tirer, to draw, to pull. But it bus difierent mean* 
ings, according to the substantive with which it U construed ; 
as tirer des armes, to fence ; tirer le canon, to fire great guns. 
Gloire, s. f. glory. There are nearly as many words in aire 
of the masc. as of the fem. gender* Some of them, as gloire, 
make " ory " in English. Such are kistoire, f. mimoire, f. ; 
but when it means a bill, an account, it is masc. : victoire, f. ; 
auditoire, m. ; conservatoire, m. conservatory, in the sense 
of an Italian singing-school. Consistoire, m. ; directoire, m. ; 
inter rogatoire, m. ; ivoire, m. ; lahoratoire, m. ; observa* 
toire, m. ,• oratpire, m. ; promontoire, m. ; purgatoire, m. ; 
repertoire, m. ; territoire, m. 

un lion en passant, a lion in passing by ; from the reg. n. 
verb, 1. passer, to pass, which is also used actively for to 
pass over, to overlook, to go beyond. It varies its meaning 
according to the substantive with which it is construed, and 
we shall note its difierent significations as they occur. Se 
parser de, is to do without : quand fai da vin, fen hois ,* 
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pumd je n*en ai pas, je me*n passe. — When I have wine, 
I drink it; when I have none, I do withoat it. 

rabaitit, 3d pers. sing, preterperf. ind. of the irr. rabaifre, 
to pall down, to abate, to hnmble, from bcUlre, to heat, and 
has the same irregularities. Its' most general use is in the 
aease oT bating, abating from the price first asked. Je 
n'aime pas ce marchand, il ne veut rien rahattre de ce qu*il de- 
mande pour sa merchandise ; I do not like that shopkeeper, 
he wiH not abate any thing from what he asks for his goods. 

kur caquet, their chattering, prattling. All the words in 
ei are masc. except laforSl, ti^e forest : rabattit kur caquei, 
means, lowered their tone, brought them down a peg lower, 
silenced them. It is a familiar expression ; kur is the pron. 
poss. '^ their," in the sing. 

je vpis bierip I see well; bkn, here, however, means indeed : 
je vols, I see, from the irr. voir, to see, the conj. of which 
ought to be carefully learnt in the Grammar. 

dit'il, said he; qu^en effet, that in fact; que, conj. with en, 
in $ enTeffetf in fact, actually. 

onvousdonne, they give you. Again the pron, on, with 
the pron. pers. conj. vous^ to you. These pron. conj. require 
your utmost attention; they are always placed before the 
verb. Je vous k dis, I tell it you. 

ici la victoire, here the victory, viz. the victory is ascribed 
to you here in this painting; ici, adv. of place, here^ and 
hither. Venejz ici, come hither. Nous somnies ici depuis hier, 
we have been here since yesterday; we arrived here yesterday. 

mais Fouvrier, but the workman, which here stands for the 
painter. Ouvrier, s. m. All the words in ier are masc. 
without exception. 

votis a difus, has deceived you. Again the pron. pers. 
conj. vous before the verb ; and the part, past defus is in the 
pi. becapse the lion speaks to the lookers^n. The rule is 
that when the part, past, construed in a compound tense 
with the verb avoir, refers to a noun or pronoun mentioned 
before, it is always declinable ; but when the government of 
t|ie verb stands last, it is indeclinable. A few plain examples 
will familiarize you with the rule. *' I have written a letter. 
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and I have shown you the letter which I have written/* is in 

French) fai icrit une kttre, etje vous ai mantre la lellre que 

fat ecrite. Here the two first participles, icrit, written, and 

tnontre, shown, are indeclinable^ as in English, because they 

precede their government, bat the last written is, in the femi* 

nine, icrite, because it refers to the letter, {la lettre^) which 

is fern. ^* I have given the book which I have read, to yonr 

sister ;" J'aa donni le livre que fai lu d voire Saur. Here 

the part, remains in both places in the masc. sing, because 

*' the book," {le livre) to which '* read" refers, is masc. sing.; 

but put the same sentence in the plural, and yoa mast write 

fai donnS d^votre Sceur les livres qu^fai lus ; and if the word 

in the pi. is f. the part, must be in the pi. f. as les lettres qmt 

fai icrites, the letters which I have written ; hs pommes que 

fai mangies, the apples which I have eaten. 

difu is the part, past of the reg. verb, 3, decevoir, to 
deceive. 

II avoit libertS, he had liberty, he was at liberty ; liberti, 
like most bf the words which end in ^' ty " in English, is of 
the fem. gender. Such arefacultSy difficultS, majesty, 

de feindre, to imagine, to invent. Observe that when the 
subst. construed with the verb avoir has the definite article,, 
it is mostly followed by the particle (fe, to express the English 
to, or of, with the participle active. ** I have bad the plea- 
sure of seeing you ;" J*ai eu le plaisir de vous voir, " I buve 
had the 4ionour to write to the Prince;" J*ai euVhonneut 
d6crire au Prince. But when the subst. is construed with 
the article partitive, we mostly use d : il yui du plaisir a voir 
ces enfant y ily ade Vhouneur d acquirir. Feindre is a reg* 
verb of the 4th conj. like joindre. It generally means to 
feign, to pretend, to dissemble. Familiarly it is also em- 
ployed for limping. II feint un peu du pied gauche ; he limps 
a little with his left foot. 

avec plus de raisoN, with more of reason, with more reason, 
more justly; pltis, more, as an adv. of quantity, is always 
construed with de. Vous avez plus de bonheur que moi; you 
have more luck than I have. J'aiplus de livres que vous^ 
I have moire books than you have. Remember that avoir 
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raison, means, to be in the right; avoir tort, to be in the 
wrong. Vous avez raison, fai tort ; you are right, I am 
wrong : but tort also means a fault. Hence the witty French 
saying, (Test un grand tort d'avoir toujours raison. Raison 
has many significations; for instance, the mercantile term, 
** a firm," is une raison de commerce. Thus you say, ils font 
la banque sous la raison de Rothschild et Compagnie ; they 
are bankers under the firm of K. & Co. Observe, that all 
the words in aison are fern. 

nous aurions h dessus, we should have the upperhand, the 
superiority; dessus, as a prep, and adv. means '* upon," and 
is the contrary of dessous, *' under." They both are used as 
subsU for the upper part, the under part. But avoir le des- 
sus, is, to have the advantage, to be conqueror ; avoir le 
dessous, or better, avoir du dessous, to be worsted. Voltaire 
pretended, that avoir le dessus was an expression fit only for 
burlesque poetry ; but Racine has said, " PMdre a le des- 
sus.*' As a sea-lerm, le dessus du vent means the advantage 
of the wind, the weather-gaage. All the words in us are 
masc. and the letter s is not heard. 

si mes confreres savoient peindre, iif my brethren knew how 
to paint, if they could paint. Si is both the conj. ''if," and 
the adv. " so." As a conj. it never is construed with the verb 
in the future or conditional tense. You must say, si javois 
voulu, if I had liked ; sije voulois, if I had liked ;' sHlvenoii, 
if he should come. Confrhe, m. a fellow-member of the 
same society ; here it means a brother. Though the greatest 
number of the words in ^re are fem., as une herghre, a 
shepherdess; une bouchhe, a butcher's wife; une boulang^re, 
a baker's wife ; une Scaillere, an oyster- woman ; une gauchere, 
a left-handed female, &c. yet there are many masc. as lep^re, 
the father; le monasthe, the monastery; le presbyt^re, the 
parsonage-house, &c. 

savoienty 3d person pi. of the imp. ind. of the irr. v. savoiry 
to know, the conjugation of which must be learnt by heart. 
It is the Latin scire, to know by the mind ; whilst to know by 
the senses, the Latin cognoscere, is ** connoitre." Consult 
page 13, No. L Here it stands opposed to pouvoivy to be 
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able, to bave the physical power ; whilst savoir denotes the 
mental power. Thus, in the conditional you may suy of your- 
self, je ne saurois, instead of je ne puis, I cannot, because 
you are an intelligent being ; but of a physical object to be 
accomplished, you cannot say cela ne sauroit se faire, you 
inust say, cela nepeut sefaire. 

peindre^ reg. v. a. of the 4th conj. like jfoi/zrfre. In the pi. of 
the pr. ind. it makes nous peignons, vous peignez, Us peignent, 
which are also the pL of the pr. ind, of the verb peigner^ 
1. conj. to comb ; hence a Frenchman would avoid saying, 
vous peignez tris Men, you paint extremely well ; he would 
prefer, vous etes bien habile a j)eindre. Again, in the imperf. 
the two verbs are alike. Elle peignoit un enfant, may mean, 
she was combing a child, and she was painting a child. We 
therefore should say, elle etoit occupie a peindre, and in the 
subj. je veux qu'il me peigne, may signify, I want him to 
comb or to paint me. This is one of the numerous instances 
of ambiguity to which the French language is exposed from 
its poverty. Peignez moi, in the imperf. is both paint and 
comb me. 



We have now to notice the sound of the two vowels o and 
it. The former is nearly the same in French, English, and 
German. Die Oper, V Opera, the Opera, But the French 
u has a particular sound, coming nearer to the English u in 
bury, ^* Bury St. Edmund." You must shape your lips as if 
you were going to whistle. When this u is joined to an n, 
as in un, '* one," it becomes nasal, and cannot be described. 
It must be learned from a Frenchman. 

The German w, when not marked in the printed text, is al- 
ways the English double o in " pool," or like the u in '' under, 
upper," but when the u has a small e or two dots over it in 
the printed text, it is pronounced like the French u. In the 
German handwriting, the former u (oo) is marked with a 
crescent, thus, ii, and the latter u (French u) with two dots, 
thus, ii, because the same sign represents the letter n. When- 
ever a and o have these two dots, they represent the diph- 
thongs ae and oe. The foi^^er is pronoun^ced like the Eng-p* 
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lish ai in '* maid/' the latter like the French eu in ''peupley 
heareax." Sch, in German, is the same as the English sh. 

We pass to an easy German fable, again one of Gellerfs. 
We select it merely because it presents few difficulties, and 
contains many expressions of common use. 

DER SCHATZ. 

Ein kranker Yater rief den Sobn ; 

Sohn, sprach er, um dich zu versorgen, 

Hab' ich vor langer Zeit einst eineu Schatz verborgen, 

Er liegt ^hier starb der Vater schon. 

Wer war bestiirzter als der Sohn ? 

Ein Schatz! so waren seine liVorte, 

Ein Schatz ! allein an welchem Orte ? 

Wo find ich ihn ? Er schickt nach Leuten aus 

Die Schatze sollen graben konnen. 

Darchbricht der Schenren harte Tennen 

Durchgrabt den Garten and das Haus, 

Und gr'abt doch keinen Schatz heraas. 

Nach yiel vergeblichem Bemiihn 

Heiszt er die Fremden wieder ziehn. 

Sucht selber in dem Hause nach, 

Dorchsncht des Yaters Schlafgemacb, 

Und findt mit leichter Miih, (wie grosz war sein Yergnugen !) 

Ihn unter einer Diele liegeu. 

THE TREASURE. 

A sick Father called his Son : Son, said he, in order to provide 
for thee, I have a long time ago hid a treasure. It lies— 'here, 
(on saying these words) the Father died. What was the Son's con- 
sternation? A treasure! such were his words. A treasure! but in 
what place? Where shall I find it? He sends for people who are 
repbrted to be able to dig for treasures ; breaks through the hard 
floors of the barns, digs all over the garden and the house, and yet 
he discovers no treasure. After many fruitless exertions, he dis- 
misses the strangers, sets himself about searching the house and 
his father's bed-room, and, at last, (how great was his joy !) he finds 
the treasure hid under a deal board. 

Der Schatz, m. tbe treasure, des Schaizes, dem Schatze. 
The pi. is Schatze. It is also means a stock of goods, a col- 
lection : as ein Kornschatz^ a stock of corn ; ein Brautschatz, 
a marriage<portion ; ein Kunstschatz, a collection of curio- 
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sities of art. In very fandiliar language, Schatz.h a term of 
endearment; mein Schatz, my love; hence the verb schdizen, 
to valae, Bud the ^dj. schiiizbar, valuable. 

Ein kranker Vater, a sick father. The r would be dropped 
if it were the " the sick father," because the article der would 
show the gender. " My father is sick," would be mein Vater 
istkrank; der Vater y des Vaters, and in the pi. die Vater, All 
words in er are masc. except of course die Mutter, die Tochter, 
and die Schwester, mother, daughter, and sister; and die 
Sutter, bntter ; die Feder, the pen ; die Kammer, the cham- 
ber ; das Wasser, the water ; das Feuer, the fire ; das Latter, 
vice ; das Wunder, the wonder ; da^ Zimmer, the room ; das 
Frauenzimmer, the female, the fair sex. 

fief den Sohn, called the son. See page 11, No. I. den 
Sohn^ ace. sing. m. der Sohn, the son ; des Sohnes, dem Sohne^ 
The. h renders the o longer than in English. In the pi. it 
has the diphthong die Sohne, the sons. All the words in ohn 
are masc. as der Lohn, the reward, wages; der Hohn, scorn. 
Sohn, sprack er, son, spoke he, said he. See page 9, 
No. I. 

um dich zu versorgen, to provide for thee ; um zu, a con- 
junction, like the English '* for to," instead of ^' in order to." 
The um strengthens the jfti, and marks the object or purpose 
of an action more intensely. Ich esse um zu leben, I eat in 
order to live; but the gov. of the verb is always placed 
between the um and zu: er thut es um seinen Zweck zu 
errtichen^ he does it for to obtain his end- Versorgen, reg. 
V. a. insep. comp. to provide for, derived from sorgen, to care. 
Versorgen may have anciently been fiirsorgen, to care for. 
Tlie ver has not its destructive power here, as in verbrauchen^ 
to consume by using; verbrennen^ to consume by burning, 
&c. Fer being insep. like ent, page 9, No. I. it has no ge in 
the part, past, and makes sijoiply versorgt : Ichhabe meinen 
Sohn versorgt^ I have provided for my son. 

HaV ich for babe ich, have I, because um dich zu versor- 
gen stands first. See page 12, No. I. 

vor langer Zeit, before a long time, a long time ago. For 
is a prep. " before," which governs the dat and ace. accord- 
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ing as there is a locomotion or not. Here it has the dative^ 
which, as the adj. is used without an article, is marked in the 
adj. itself. Langer^ f. because Zeit^ time, is f. ; in the pi. 
die Zeiten. All words in eit are fern, except der Streit, the 
dispute, the contention. The adjective in German is inde- 
clinable like the English, when it is a predicate or attribute, 
and refers to a substantive, generally by means of the verb is, 
Mein Vater ist sehr gtcliy, Meine Mutter ist sehr gutig. 
Meine Schwestern sind sehr gutig. My father, my mother is, 
and my sisters are very kind. But when the adj. is coupled 
with the subst. as an epithet, we have already noticed its 
construction with the def. art. page 11, and with the art. indef. 
page 12, No. I. there remains only the case when it is em- 
ployed as in English, " good wine, fine apples," without any 
article ; in that case it takes liie termination of the articles 
themselves. In the masc. guter Wein, gutes TFeines, gutem 
Weine, guten Wein, good wine. Hence you must say in the 
ace. " Have you good wine?" Haben tSie guten Wein? In 
the fem. grosse Freude, grosser Freude^ grosser Freude, grosse 
Freude, great joy : Es ist ein Zeichen grosser Freude. It is 
a sign of great joy. In the neat, schlechtes Korn, schlechtes 
Komes, schlectem Korne^ schlechtes Korn, bad corn. In 
the pi. for all three genders, kleine Kinder, kleiner Kinder, 
kleinen Kindern, kleine Kinder^ little children. 

einst, an adv. of time, *' once," but it also refers to the 
future, Ich hoffe Sie einst wiederzusehen, I hope to see you 
again at some future time. Here it is rather an expletive. 

einen Schatz, ace. m. with the indef. art. a treasure. 

verborgen, hid, part, past of the insep. comp. verb verber- 
gen,^ to hide, derived from bergen, which originally signified 
to save, to preserve ; nun bin ich geborgen, now I am safe, 
secure; gestrandete Guter bergen, to save stranded goods. 
Verbergen, to preserve away, so that it be unknown to others, 
is to hide ; it follows the irreg. of bergen, viz. verbarg in the 
imperf. and verborgen in the part. past. 

er liegt^ he lies, because it refers to der Schatz, m. liegt, 
from liegen, to lye ; irr. ich lieg^, ich lag, ich habe gelegen. 
It is ueut. ; the active is legen, to lay, reg. We have several 
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jieuter verbs in German, which become active by changing the 
vowel, as sinken, to sink, n. makes senken, to sink, act. 

Hier starb der Vater schon, here died the Father already. 
Starb, imperf. of the irr. n. v. sterben, which in German is 
not to starve, but to die any kind of death. It has gestorben 
in the part, past, and is conjugated with the verb seyn, to be. 
Erist gestorben, he has died. He is dead, would be, Er is 
todt, Schouy adv. of time, " already," sind sie schon hier ? 
are you here already ? 

JVer, who, pron. inter, masc. and fem, wer ist da f who is 
there ? A German soldier, on duty, does not say, who goes 
there ? but simply wer da ? who is therfe l omitting the verb 
by way of an ellipsis. 

war '* was," imperf. of the aux. verb sej/n, to be, which 
must be learnt by heart in the Grammar. 

besturtzter, more alarmed, is the compar. of the, adj. 
and part. past. ; besturtzt, alarmed, in consternation. The 
degrees of compar. are the same in German as in English. 
er, added to the adj. gives the comp. of whatever length the 
positive may be ; nachlassig, negligent, makes nachlassiger, 
more negligent ; aufmerksam, attentive ; aufmerksctmeir, more 
attentive. ^ 

ah der Sohn, than the Son ; als is the conj. as, which is 
employed after a comp. for *' than." Tugend ist besser als 
Reichthunif virtue is better than riches. 

So waren seine Worte, so were, such were his words. Wort 
is one of those nouns which have two plurals, one Worte^ and 
the other with the diphthong Worter. The former is collective, 
and means spoken, or connected words, the component parts 
qf a speech, (verba " des paroles") the latter {worter) indivi- 
dual, unconnected words, (vocabula " des mdts." A Dic- 
tionary in German is ein Worterbuch, n. 

alkin, conj. but, is the same as aber ; but it is also an adj. 
" alone." 

an welchem Orte, at what place, in what place ; an like in 
gov. both the dat. and ace. Here it is construed with the 
dat. because there is no locomotion, welchem, dat. mase. 
sing, of the pron. rel. welcher, welche, welches, which, to agree 
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with Ort, masc. der Ort, des Ortes^ dem OrtCy in the pi. 
OriCy and Oerter, with the diphthong like Wort, 

Wo find ich ihn ? where find I him, becaase it refers to 

~ SchatZy m. where shall I find it ? The Germans ohea employ 

the present instead of the fatare. Wo, inter, adv. of place, 

** where," ichfinde, I find ; from the irr.finden, to find ; ich 

/and, I found ; ich habe gefimden, I have found. 

er schickt nach Leuten aus^ he sends out after people ; aus^ 
schicken, a sep. co'mp. verb, which throws (he particle behind 
in simple tenses, is derived from the reg. schicken, to send. 
$iach, prep, after; sometimes it means towards. Ich gehe 
nach Uause, I am going home. It gov. the dat« Leuten is 
the dat of Leute, people ; used only in the plural, like the 
French Gens. Ce sont de honnes gens, " es sind gute Leute," 
they are good people. 

Die Schatze sollen grahen konnen. This is the most difficult 
Una in the Fable. Die is here pron. reh who ; Schatze, pi. 
treasures ; sollen, which g^Qerally means " ought, are to, 
shall,'*' here means ** are reported to.*' Die Griechen sollen 
die Tiirken geschlagen haben, the Greeks are reported to have 
beat the Turks : but it always means a vague report which 
demands confirmation, grelben^ to dig, is irr.; ichgrubf I dig- 
ged. I(^h habe gegraben, I have dug. Konnen, aux. verb, 
to be able. Ich kann nicht, I cannot. Konnen Sie, can you ? 
Both Sollen and Konnen must be learnt in the Grammar. 
They occur as frequently as the English shall and can. 

durchbricht, breaks through^ from the insep. comp. verb> 
durch&rechen, derived from the irreg. brechen, to break ; ich 
bracJi, ich habe gebrochen, Durch is sometimes separable, 
^d sometimes inseparable. It generally is inseparable when 
it bus the power of a preposition, and the verb is an active 
one, as here. But we should say separably, der Flusz bricht 
OheraU durch, the river breaks through every where; and 
inseparably, die Sonne durchbricht die Wolken, the sun 
breaks through the clouds. 

der Scheuren harte Tennen, the barn's hard floors, the hard 
floors of barns. 

durchgrabt den Garten und das Haus, digs through ; the 
same as durchbricht. 
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und grabt dock keinen S^hatz heraus, and yet digs no 
treasure out. Herausgraben is a sep. comp. verb, which 
follows the same rale as anfangen^ to begin — page 10, Pfo. I. 

nach viel verffehlichem Bemuhn, after much fruitless trouble. 
viel, mnch, is indeclinable here, but it may be us^d as an adj. 
and declined, vergehlichem, dat. neut. of the adj. because it 
is used without the article, and agrees with dns Bemuhn, the 
trouble, vergeblick means both venial, pardonable, and frnit- 
less, ineffectual. 

heiszt er, he bids, from the irr. heissen, which, as an active 
verb, is to bid, to order — as a neuter, to be called. fVie 
heissen Sic ? what is your name I how are you called ? 
Heissen makes ich hiesz, ich habe geheissen. 

die Fremden, tiie strangers, from the adyfremd^ strange, 
foreign, which used substantively, makes ein 'Fremder, a 
stranger^ and der Fremde, the stranger, because in the latter 
the article shews the gender. 

wieder ziehn, to move again, to remove. Ziehen is irreg. 
ich ziehSf ich zog^ ich habe gezogen. einziehen, to move into 
a house ; ausziehen, to remove, to move out of it. 

sucht selber in dem Hause nach, searches in the house him- 
self; from the reg. sep. comp. verb nachsuchen, derived from 
the reg. suchen^ to search, to seek. 

durchsucht, like durchbricht, and durchgrabt, 

des Vaters Schlafgemach^ the father's bed-room. In com- 
mon life, das Schlafzimmer, die Schlafkammer, or die Schlaf" 
stube. The word Gemach, neuter, is of the higher styles of 
writing. We commonly say Schlafgemach only of the bed- 
rooms' of persons of high distinction. Das heimliche Gremach, 
the secret chamber, is a refined expression for a water-closet. 

undfindt, and finds ; Jindet, fvomjinden. 

mit leichter Miih, with light trouble, with little trouble. 
«w7, with, prep, always governs the dative; mit mir, with me; 
mit Ihnen, with you. Leichter, dat. fern, of the adj. leicht, 
because MUh is fern, commonly die Milhe. Geben sie sich 
nicht die Miike, do not give yourself that trouble. 

wie grosz, how great wie, adv. of inter, how ; sometimes 
it is the conj. as. Er ist so grosz me ich, he is as tall as I 
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am. JVie befinden Sie sich? how do you 6nd yourself? how 
do you do ? 

war sein Vergniigen, was his pleasure ; das Vergniigen, 
the pleasure ; Ich hoffe ich werde das Vei^gnugen hahen Sie 
morgen hier zu sehen, I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you here to-morrow. 

ihn unter einer Diele liegen, him (it) under a deal lie, it 
lying under a deal, unter, prep, under, governs both the 
dat. and ace. : die Diele, the deal, the board, the plank ; 
liegen, the infin. instead of the part. act. in English. 

The French Fable /i, in German — 

DER VON EINEM MANNE UBERWUNDENE LOWE. 

Man stellte eine Mahlerey aus worin der Kiintsler einen Lowen 
von aasserordentlicher Grosse abgemahlt hatte der von einem ein- 
zelnen Manne zu Boden geworfen worden war. Die Zuschauer 
frohlockten dariiber, ein Lowe aber brachte sie im vorbeygehen zam 
schweigeD. Ich sehe es allerdings, sagte er, dasz man euch wirk- 
lich hier den Sieg zaschreibt ; allein der Mahler hat euch hinter- 
gangen ; es stand ihm wohl frey zu erdichten, doch wiirden wtr mit 
grosserem Rechte den Sieg davon tragen wofern meine Briider 
mahlen konnten. 

The German Fable, is, in French — 

LE TRESOR. 

Un P^re, accabl^ de mkladie, appella son fils. Men enfant, lui-dit- 
il, ily a longtems que j'ai cach6 an tr6sor pour pourvoir k tes besoins. 

Tu le trouveras et au m^me instant le p^re mourut. Quelle 

fat la consternation da fils ? Un tr6sor ! (telles ^toient ses paroles) 
un tr^sor I mais dans quel endroit ? oii le trouver ? II fait venir des 
gens r6put6s habiles k d^couvrlr des tr^sors cach6s. II brise 
les aires solides de ses granges ; il fouille dans le jardin, dans la 
maison, mais sans truaver de tr^sor. Apr^s bien des efforts inutiles, 
il renvoye les Strangers; fait lai-mSme des recherches dans sa mai- 
son, et dans la ehambre-^-coucber de son p^re; et au boat de qnel- 
ques legers efforts, il trouve (quelle fat sa joie !) le tr^sor cache 
sous une planche. 
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No. III. SATURDAY, ApaiL 9, 1885. PaicB&i. 

An anonymous correspondent^ for whose good wishes we retam 
oar best thanks, seems to think that it would be a great con- 
venience if we were to give the literal translation of every 
word under the line, in the same way as the Hamiltonian 
lessons are printed. But we cannot attend to his suggestion. 

Literary interlineary translations may pass for very young 
children ; they do no good to persons whose school education 
is finished, which we suppose to be the case with most of our 
readers* The knowledge which it is our ambition to impart, 
is not of that superficial Transatlantic or flimsy Parisian tex- 
ture. Words in all languages have difierent significations 
and shades of meaning, according to the particular order and 
connexion in which they are employed; it is to this con- 
nexion, and to this order, and not to the individual expres- 
sions alone, that the attention of a mature intellect ought to 
be directed. The ablest Latin scholar on seeing for the first 
time the well-known puzzling line, '' Sunt oculos clari qui 
cemts sidera tanquam" is obliged to give it a moment's con- 
isideration to arrange the words in their logical order, and 
this operation, which is rapidly performed whenever thq 
grammatical rule$ and inflexions of a language are known, 
would be rather impeded than assisted by the English, '' are 
eyes bright which thou seest stars as,'* underneath the line. 
The French language, though less involved, opposes a great 
inconvenience from its pronouns personal conjunctive, with en 
and t/ constantly placed before the verb. Take only one 
short line from No. II., *' On vous donne id la vicloire,' 

D 
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*' people yoa gives here the Tictory;'' and a literal translation 
of the German wonid be still more perplexing, although it 
rests on more steady rules tnan the Latin construction. 
Remember the line of No. II. '* haV ich vor longer Zeit 
einst einen Schaiz verborgen,** have I before long time once 
a treasure hid] What help can you possibly expect from such 
translations? is it not better to familiarize you at once on 
the ontset with the march and genius of the language which 
you study, by giving you first a close translation, in harmony 
with your native idiom, that you may share the sentiments 
and feelings of the foreign author, and then enabling you to 
understand the full value of each word in the place where it 
is, and to know its general signification by means of our 
parsing remarks, which we shall endeavour to render more 
and piore entertaining? To study languages in this manner 
Is insuring one of the principal advantages derived from a 
good classical education : it begets the habit of steady atten- 
tion and quick observation, which is so pleasing in all the 
pursuits of this sublunary life, whether we be engaged in 
grave and useful occupations, or in recreative innocent 
amusements. In the former case it is highly beneficial to 
ourselves ; in the latter, it endears us to the friends with 
whom we pass the social hour. 



As the French language is chiefly learnt for the purpose of 
conversation, to which it is peculiarly adapted from the clear- 
ness of its construction and the velocity of its sounds, we 
will study one of Xo Fontaine's Fables, remarkable for its 
elegance, and yet not rising above the tone of polite inter-^ 
course. Th^ French, like the Bnglish, speak in the second 
person plural. 

LE CHENE ET LE ROSEAU. 

^ Le ch^ne un jour dit an roseau: 
Vous avez Men sujet d^accuser la natare ; 
Un roitel^t poar yoos est an pesant fardeau ; 

Le moindre vent qai d -aventure 

Fait arider la face 4e I'ean 

.Yous oblige i baisser la t^t^ ; 
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Cependaiit qaejntm front an Ganoaae pareil, ~ 
Nod content d'arrdter les rajons da Soleil, 

Brave Teffort de la tempdte. 
Toat vons est aqailon, toat me semble zephyr, 
fincor si yoas naissiez k Tabri du feaillage 

Dont je conyre le voisinage 

VoHs n'anriez pas tant k soaffrir ; * 

Je Yons d^fendrois de Torage : 

Mais VOHS naissez le pins sonvent 
Snr les hiimides bords des royanmes da yent. 
La Natare envers voas me semble bien injaste. 
Votre compassion, lui r^pondit I'arbaste, 
Part d'an boa natorel : mais qoittes oe soaei ; 
heB vents me sont moins qu'k vous redoabtables ; 
Je pile, et ne romps pas. Yoas aves jusqu'lci 

Contre leurs coups ^pouyantablei 
Il^^ist^ sans courber le dos : 
Mais attendons la fin. domme il disoitces mots, 
Du bout de i'horizon acconrt avec furie 

Le plus terrible des enfans 
Que le nord eut partes jusqves Ik dans ses fanes. 

L'arbr^ tient bon ; le roseau plie« 

Le vent redouble ses efforts 
' Et fait si bien qu'il d^racine 
Oelui de qui la tdte au ciel ^toit voisine, 
Et dont les piedstoucboient ^Tempire des morts.'^ 

THE OAK AND THE REED. 

One day the oak said to the reed, you have great right to com- 
plain of n&ture, a wren is to you a heavy load ; the least wind, that 
by chance ruffles the surface of the water, obliges you to stoop; whilst 
my bead, Caucasus like, not satisfied with intercepting the beams of the 
sun, bids defiance to the efforts of the tempest. Every wind is to 
^ou a north wind, to me it seems a zephyr. If you grew but up under 
the shelter of the foliage with which I cover the neighbourhood, yo« 
would not have so much to sufier, I should protect you against the 
storm ; bat you mostly grow on the damp shores of the dominions 
of the wind. Nature seems very unjust towards yoa. Tour compassion, 
answered the shrub, proceeds from a kind disposition ; bat be not 
uneasy about me ; the winds are less dreadf oi to me than to you t 
I bend, and break not. Hitherto you withstood their frightfal blows, 
withoat stooping, (bending the back ;) but let us wait for the end. 
As the oak said these words, there rasihed upon them with fury^ 
from the extremities of the horizon, the most terrible of the stornul 
which the North had till then carried in iU womb. The tree held 
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out ; the reed bent. The wind increased its efforts, and so efibctaally 
(managed so welt,) that he rooted np him (the tree,) whose head was 
a neighbour to the skies, and whose feet reached the empire of the 
dead. 



ChSue, an oak-tree, m. The words in ewe require to be 
particalarly remembered, as there are nearly as many m. as 
f. The pronanciation is the same with that of the words in 
aine; but the latter are all fern, except le domaine, and of 
course, un Capitatne. 

roseau, a reed^ m^ All the words in au and eau, which 
terminations are both the English a, are m., except teau, the 
water, and /a peau, the skin, which are f. Several nouns in 
eau are diminutives, as un becasseau^ a young snipe ; unper- 
dreau, a young partridge ; un cableau, a small cable. Sea- 
faring men spell it improperly cablot ; it is what they call the 
painter, or cablet, or warp, un lapereau, a young rabbit, &c. 

zvus avez bien sujet, Sujet, s. m. is also adj. sujet, sujette, 
and is the English *' subject." But avoir sujet def, is to 
have a reason or motive for, a right to ; vous avez bien sujet 
de, yon have great right to ; bien being here an expletive 1o 
strengthen the assertion. We say ironically, vous avez bien 
sujet de vous plaindre ! yon have great right to complain, 
indeed ! un sujet, a subject of a state. A French wit being 
asked by the unfortunate Louis XVI. whether he could make 
a pun upon him, replied instantly ; le roi n^est pas un si jet, 

d" accuser la nature, accuser, r. v. a. 1. to accuse, to im- 
peach^ to reproach, to qomplain of. In French, correspon-^ 
djence^ it ^signifies to acknowledge the receipt of a letter, 
accuser la rSception d'une lettre. In these two expressions, 
uccuser juste, and accuser faux, it means ** to be correct, or 
incorrect, in an assertion or quotation." 

un pesant fardeau, a heavy load; pesant, pesante, adj., but 
it is sometimes adv. ; as une livre pesant d'or^ a pound 
weight in gold ; fardeau, m.^ a burthen. A wag said to a 
French lady, who rouged very much, votre beauti nUst qu'un 
fardeau, which might mean, ** your beauty is but a burthen to 
you ;" but he intended it for un fard d'eauy ** a water paint*" 
The d mfokd, m., " paint for ladies' faces," is not heard. 
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Le tnaiiidre veni, the least wind, vent is m., like all th^ 
unmerotts nouns in ettt, except une dent, a tooth, and um€ 
jument, a mare. 

d*aventure, adv. by chance; a raventure, adv. at random. 
The sabst. aventute, used in the pi. of females, is always 
.taken in a bad sense. Cettefemme a eu plusieurs av€nture$* 

Fait rider, ruffles, cadses to ruffle; rider, r. v. a. 1. to 

wrinkle, to cause wrinkles. Se rider, retL v. to get wrinkled. 

The verb faire is perhaps the most important verb in the 

French language. It is irr. and ought to be carmlly 

.learnt in the grammar. When placed before another verb 

in the infin. it means to cause the action expressed by 

the naxt verb to be performed, as in English; ilm^a fait 

hoirCi, he made me drink ; elk nCa fail danser^ she made me 

dance. Before its own infin. it signifies " to get made^' Je 

me faia faire un habit, I get a coat made, or to cause to make ; 

vaus mefaites faire une faute, you make me commit a fault. 

It has a great variety of meanings, according to the different 

.words with which it is construed ; for instance, ce3t un komme 

d tout faire, he is capable of any thing, though ever so bad. 

je fCy saurois que faire, I cannot help it, I cannot remedy it; 

'cest un faire ie fauty it must be done. 

la face de Veau, the surface of the water, face being here 
poetically employed instead of surface. All the words in 
nee are fern, except un espaee, a space. The common . ex- 
pression for the human face is h visage; the word /ace is 
reserved for the Deity. > 

Vous oblige, obliges you. The prop. pers. conj. before 
the verb ob/iger, r. v« a. 1. to oblige; vous niobligerez de. 
n'en rien dire, you will oblige me by saving nofhing of it. 
But when it means ** to force," you may use indifferently i 
or de, but the first is most usual, particularly in the refl. v. it 
soblige a le faire, he binds hin^self to do it.. An the passive 
voice de is preferable ; il est oblige de lefaire^ he is obliged 
to do it. 

dbaisser la tite, to bend the head, to stoop. You may 
observe here, that whenever any limb or part of this body is 
mentioned in a Fr. sentence in which there is a noun or pr. pers. 
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« 

thlit showi who^e Ihnb is spoken of, you inust not use a pron, 
^8s. ; "forces yhxx to bend i/our head," wonld be right ib 
English, but not in French. Thus you say, J^aimald la tet% 
fitfy head aches ; tnon frire s^est caase le bras, tny brother 
broke his arm ; baisser, to lower, to let down, t. r. a. 1. Se 
baisser, refl. v. to stoop. baUser^ n. to come down. Les 
fonds publics ont baissi, the Stocks have fallen ; la rtWere 
imss^i the water in the river is decreasing; son credit baisse^ 
his credit is sinking. 

tatite, f. the head. Observe carefully the gender of every 
word in ite you commit to memory, as there are neatly as 
manj m. as f. : un tite-cL'tete^ a private conversation, is m. 

(pendant que, whilst, conj. is poetical; in prose it is pen- 
dant que^ lAsez cette brochure pendant queje m^luibille; read 
this pamphlet whilst I dress^myself. 

irton Jrot^i my forehead, here my head. (p€Nrs pro toio.J 
Front, like all the words iu ont, which are but few, is m. ; avoir 
k Jronty to have the impudence. Au Cauease pareil^ 
Oanoasus like ; in prose it would be pareil au Cauease. 
Thus you say : Votre fobe estpareille a la mienne, your gown 
is like mine; pareil, pareiUe, adj. sunilar, like ; a lapareille^ 
tit for tat ; rendre la pareille, to treat as you are treated. // 
n*apas son pareil, there is no one like him. 

Non content, not satisfied. If there be a nom. before, you 
must put ne before the verb, and piis after it. Je ne suis pas 
content, I am not satisfied. It is construed with de. Je suii 
content de vous. And it may be used absolutely. Monfrire 
tit Content d, sa campatfne, my brother lives happy in his 
dountry-house. 

d^arriter, of stopping, with stopping: here it means to 
intercept. It is a reg. act. verb. 1. to interrupt the motion 
ot «ny moVing object, refl. to stop one's ^elf. It is also em- 
ployed as a neuter verb, particularly in the imperative, ^r-^ 
riie^ Cocker; Stop, Coachman. As a commercial expres-* 
sion, arr^^er means to settle. Arrker un mSmoire, to settle 
a bill, an account. 

les rayons du sofeil. Un rayon, m. a ray, k beam ; un 
rctyon de miel, the honey of a honeycomb. The nouns in on, 
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(ttot ion) may be considered as mascnliiie. There are above 
300 of this gender, and only 26 fern. ; as gamiion, garrison ; 
iefoUf lesson; prison, prison, &c. ; dusoleil, of the sun: h 
soleil is masctiline, like all the words in eiL 

Brace I' effort de la i^mpittj defies the effort of the tempests 
braver, reg. act. 1 to brave, to affront, to bid defiance; 
Veffortt ma8c« lilse all the words in ort, except la mort, death ; 
de la tempete, of the tempest, f. 

Tout vous est aqutlon, every thing to yon is a northwind. 
Tout, used in an indeterminate manner, means every thing 
whatever ; it has no plural in this sense. Tout is one of the 
general indeterminate French pronouns which demand par^ 
ticolar attention ; we shall frequently recur to it. 

Tout me semble zeplt/r, every thing to me seems- a zephyr. 
Sembler, r. v. n. 1st conj. to seem, to appear. // me senAk, 
me thinks ; si hon vous semble, if you think fit; que vous en 
semble ? what do you think of it ! 

Zephyr and martyr ^ the onl^ words in yr, are both mascu- 
line : it means here a gentle west-wind, in opposition to njtii* 
hm, the north-wind. 
, Encor ; in prose it must be encore, yet. 

Si vous naissiez, if you were bom, from tbeirr. n. v. naiire, 
to be born, which must be learnt in the grammar. 

a I'abri du feuillage, at the shelter, under the shelter; un 
abri, m. All the words in t are masc. except une aprismidi, 
an afternoon ; unefourmi, an- ant ; la merci, pity. 

du feuillage, m. like all the words in (»ge, except ffii« image, 
and five words of two syllables, une cage, a cage ; d la nage, 
by swimming ; la page, the page of a book ; la plage, the 
strand ; and la rage, rage, fqry. 

\Doni, gen. of the pron. rel. qui, whose, of whom, of 
which: it is of both genders and numbers. (Test le mon* 
sieur dontje vous ai parlS, this is the gentleman of whom I 
spoke to you. > Oest la dame dont il a epous6 la fills, this is 
the la4y whose daughter he married, les oiseaux dont les 
petits,sont eclos, the birds whose little ones are hatched. 

je couvre le voisinage, I cover the tieighbouAood. Couvrir, 
irr. v. a. to cover, must be learnt in the grammar. 
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V0US n*auriez pas tant a souffrir, you. woatd not haV^ sd 
^ach to saffer. Souffrir has the same irregularities as coti- 
vrtV* Tantf adv. of quantity, is always constraed with de 
before a noun, jai eu tant de peine, I have bad so much 
trouble; tant de gens, so many people; tant de monde, so 
inuch company. Before a verb, it takes th<$ particle d ; elle 
a tant a faire, she has so much to do ; il a tant d coutir, he , 
has so much running about. 

je V0U8 defendrois, I should defend you, protect you. 
Again the conditional, like vous n^auriez pas. Difendre^ 
r. r. a. 4. to defend, to forbid, to prohibit: it takes efe. J e vous 
defends de le faire, I forbid your doing it. Actively, difen^ 
dre de, to protect against ; de Voragey m. of the storm ; here^ 
against tht; storm. 

mats vous naissez le plus souvent, but you are born ; here, 
you grow mostly. Souventy often: le plu^ souvent, in the, 
superlative, most part of the time. 

sur les humides bords, on the damp shores. . Sur, prep, 
upon^ which is easily distinguished from sHr, adj. sure, safe, 
sour, humide, adj. damp, wet; le bord, in. the edge, the. 
shore^ (thec2 is never heard.) As a sea-term, it is the Eng- 
lish ** on board." All the words in ord are masculine. 

des royaumes du vent. Royaume, m. kingdom, dominion^ 
real^i, empire. All the. words in aume are masc, except la 
paume de la main, the palm of the band ; jouer d la paume,, 
to play at ball in a Tennis-court. 

6nrer«, prep, towards ; Venvers, s. m, the wro^g side of a 
stuff or cloth, bien injuste, very unjust, adj. The neg. m, at 
the head of adjectives derived from the Latin, is pronounced 
in (nasal,) as here, when there is a consonant following ; but 
simply i, and the n is taken over to the vowel^ when there is 
an inaspirate A, or vowel, following. Say indiffirent, but 
p-nulile, useless i-nhumain, inhuman. 

votre compassion^ f. ; lui r^pondit, preterperf. of reporidre, 
r. v. 4. to answer ; repondez-moi, answer me ; je riai pas eu 
le terns de repondre d votre lettre, t had no time to reply to 
your letter. I'arbuste, masc. the shrub. 

part^ 8d pers. sing, of the present of the iud. of the irr* 
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Ji« V. partitt to go iway» to set olBT; bat part tun ban jmk- 
iurel, means, proceeds, from a good disposition. Le naturel^ 
temper, disposition/ les naiwreb dupays, the natives of the 
country. All the words in el are masculine. 

mats quittez ce souci, bat quit this care, don't make yoarself 
qneasy about it. Quittez is the imperf. of quitttr, v. a. 1; 
souciy m • care, sorrow. Hence (he great Frederick of Pr assia 
called his summer-palace near Potsdam, where he wished to 
be free from cares. Sans SoucL 

Les^ vents me sont moins qu'd vous, redaubiables, is a poetir 
cal inversion ; in prose it must be, me sont moins redoubiables 
qtid vous, are less dreadful tome than to yoa. Je^plie, I bend, 
ind. pres. of the r. a. v. 1. plier, to bend ; etne romps pas, 
and break not, from rompre, to break, a r. v. a. and n. 4. 

voiis ax>ez jusqu'ici contre leur doups 6pouvantabIes resiste 
sans courber le dos, is again an inversion allowable in poetry 
only ; in prose you must say, jusquHci vous avez r6sist6 contre 
. leur coups, &c. hitherto you have resisted against, you have 
withstood, &c. ; sans courber, > without bending ; sans, before 
a verb, requires the infinitive. Sans chanter, without singing ; 
Jai He toute la joumie sans manger, I have been the whole 
day without eating. 

le dosy m. the back ; le dossier , the back of a chair. All 
the words in os are masc. Monter tin cheval a dos, to ride a 
horse without a saddle. 

mais attendons la fin, but let us wait for the end. Atten- 
dons, imper. of the r. v. 4, attendre, to wait, to expect. La 
fin, the end, is the only word in in that is feminine. 

Comme il disoit ces m6ts, as he said these words ; comme, 
conj. as, like; il est grand comme vous, he is tall like you; 
but if you wish to make a strict comparison of equality, " he 
is as. tall as you, '^ it must be, il est aussi grand que vous. II 
disoit, imperf. he did say, he was saying, he said, from dire. 
Ces, these, pron. dem. pi. of ce, m. cette, f. this ; mSts, words^ 
pi. of m6t, m. word. The t is not sounded, nor in any word 
in 6t. They are all m. except la dot, the marriage-portion, 
in which the t is heard* Un bon m&t, is a witticism. 

Du bqut de thorison accourt avec furie le plus terrible des 
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en/am que le NardeUi partes jusques Id dans se^flancs. Thid 
is a long poetical in versioo; in prose, it would be^ le phis 
Hrrible de$ enfant que le Nord eut portis jusque$ Id dam see 
flancs accourt avecfurie du bout deVhorison. 

jusques Id, prep, till there, till theo. It may also be spelled 
jusque, and' when it is construed with the dat. it mnkesjusqu^d 
eette heure, until now ; jusqu'au matin, until the morning. 

lesjlancs, pi. oijlanc, m. side, flank, womb, lik& all the 
words in one, which are but fqw. The c is never heard but in 
poetry^ wh^n followed by a vowel. Accourt, 3d pers. sing. 
in4, present of accQurir,^ to run up, derived from courir, to 
riin, irr. n. v. Avec^ prep* with. Furie, f. rage, fury* The 
words in tV are very numerous : they are fern, except legSnie, 
genius, and un incendie, a conflagration. 

Uarbre tient bon^ the tree holds out. Tenir ban, to hold 
out, is one of those numerous expressions which are peculiar 
idiolisms, and which the French call phrases faites, ready^ 
made sentences, or expressions conscuries. Tenir is irr. and 
must be learnt in the Grammar. 

redouble, from redoubler, r« v. a. 1. to double, to increase. 
It is always taken fig. whilst the primitive doubler is only 
used for doubling physically, '^ lining." 

Etfait si Men, and manages, contrives so well. An addi- 
tional signification affaire, QuHl ddradne, that he roots up, 
from dSraciner, v. a. I. Celui de que la tSte au del 6t(nt voi" 
sine, would be in prose, celui dont la tite itoit voisine au del, 
him whose head was a neighbour to the skies* Le dd, m* 
the sky, in the pi. les deux, the heavens. All the words in 
el are masc. ; and del has dels in the pi. when it signifies the 
tester of a bed, or the top of a pictiu*e. 

et dont les pieds, and whose feet ; pied, m* foot : the d is 
never sounded., Touchdent, reached to, 3d pers. pi. imperf^ 
indie, of toucher ^ r. v. a. and n. 1. to touch. As active^ it 
governs the accus. ne le touchez pas, ne touchezpas cela; as 
neuter, the dat. ne touchez pas d cela. . 
. d V empire des marts, the empire of the dead. Empire is m. 
There are 8 or 10 fern., and double this number masc. Un 
wfu^t, a d^ad man* . 
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The fdlowing Vehicle for omr German Temarks was written 
by C. F. Weisse, who died at Letpfzig in 1804. 

DBR VORWITZ DAS KUNFTIGE ZU WISSBN. 

Giitig faiillt in Finsternissen, 
Gott die Zuknnft ein ; 
Deatlich sie Toraas zn wissen, 
"Wiirde Strafe seyn. 

Sah ich Gliick anf meinem Wege, 
Wiird'ich si olz mich blahn ; 
Und leichtsinnig Oder tr^ge, 
Meinen Zweck yersehn. 

Sah'ich Ungliick wUrd'icb zittern 
Und die kiinftge Zeit 
Wiirde mir das Gliick verbittem 
Das micb jetzt erfreut. 

Was icb babe will ick mitsen^ 
Femen Gram nicht scheon ; 
Und soil icb ein Gliick besitzen 
Meines GV^cks mich frean. 

PRYliNG INTO FUTURITY. 

Kindly does the De ty envelop tbe future in darkness; to know it 
distinctly beforeband would be a pnnishment. Shoald I see good 
fortune on my path^ I should proudly be puffed up, and from levity 
or indolence miss my aim. If I saw misfortune, I should tremble, 
and the future would embitter the hap](>iness which at present glad- 
dens me. I will enjoy what I have, without fearing any distaut 
harm, and if I am to be fortunate, I wiU rejoice in my good fortune. 



Der Forwitz das Kunftige zu wissen, the indiscreet 
cariosity the future to know, to know the future. The Ger- 
man infinitive is always preceded by its government. Die 
Sprache zu lernen ist nicfd schwer, aber sie richtig xu 
sprechen ist etwas schwerer, to learn the language is not dif- 
ficult, but to speak it correctly is a little more difficult. The 
Germans have four words for cariosity. When it is a laudable 
curiosity, directed to the acquisition of knowledge, it is die 
Wiszbegierdej (the desire of knowing) from wissen, to know, 
^* savoir," and die Begierde, the desire : when it is a rational 
wish to. be informed of the events passing around us, it is die 
Neubegierdej (the desire of news) from neWy '* new,*' (pro- 
nounce noi, almost like oi in the English moist) : when it is 
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.an indiscreet inquisitiv^ness in matters tbat do not concern ns 
at all, and proceeding from base passions, lijce envy, jealousy, 
calumny, and others, it is 4iie Neugier, (the greediness of 
news) : and lastly, when it pries into futurity, it is der Vor* 
witz, (foreknowledge). The four words will give you some 
idea of the creative power of the language in making com- 
pound words, which are immediately known by intuition. 
Its inexhaustible treasures must not frighten you ; they are 
readily stored in the memory, being mostly derived from pri- 
mitive words or particles in constant use ; as here, Begierde, 
desire ; gierig, greedy ; neu, new ; wissen, to know. Re- 
member these well, and you will know a thousand others by 
their means. Das Kunftige, the future; the adj. kiln/tig, 
future, what is to come, is. used here in the n., as an abstract 
substantive. It is also used adverbially, like most German 
adjectives: Ich werde kunftig Jleissiger seyn, I shall in future 
more diligent be, I shall be more diligent in future. The 
substantive is die Zukunft, futurity. You have it in the 
second line. 

Criiiig hullt in Finsternissen Gott die Zukunff ein, kindly 
envelopes in darkness God futurity, God kindly envelopes 
futurity in darkness. Gutigy adj. kind, adv. kindly, stands 
nearly in the same relation to gut, good, as the English kind* 
It never means " without imperfection," but always inclined 
to benevolence: Sie sind sehr gtitig, you are very kind. 
Hiillt ein, from the sep. r. comp. v. einhulkn, to envelop, 
made othuUen, to wrap, to cover, and the particle ein, in^ 
into; to wrap in. So we say, einsingen, to sing to sleep; 
einf alien y to fall in ; einsenien, to sink in, act. ; einschneidcn, 
to cut into, like the Latin ^' incidere." The subst. die Hillle, 
a wrapper, a hull, a busk, a covering. Die Finsterniz, 
pi. isse, darkness, obscurity, eclipse. Hence we say, eine 
Mondfinsternisz, ein SonnenJinsternisZy an eclipse of the 
moon, of the sun. The words in isz are mostly f. though 
there are several n., as das Geddchtnisz, the memory ; das 
BegrabnisZy the funeral. Befugnisz, which Mr. Rowbotham 
makes ;{., is more generally f. We say, ich hahe keine Be- 
fugnisz dazu, I have no right, no claim to it. Gott, m. God, 
es, e, pi. Gotter, gods. 
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Deuilichsie voraus zu wissen, distinctly it (her, f. because 
it refers to JZukunfi, f.) beforehand to know^ to know it dis-r 
tinctly beforehand. JDeutUch, adj. and adv. distinct, plain ; 
eine deutliche Aussprache, a distinct articulation. 

wiirde Strafe seyn, would punishment be, would be a pu« 
nishment. XHe Strafe, f. hence strafeug r. v. a. to punish. 

S'dh ich Gluck auf meinem Wege, saw I luck upon my 
way, should I see, or if I saw, good fortune on my road. 
The Germans are at liberty to express a condition in any 
verb, by throwing the nominative behind,, as is done in Eng* 
lish, with '* had I a fortune, were I a rich man," instead of, 
if X had, if T were: and as the conditional tense requires two 
words, ich wurde sehen, I should see, the imperfect of the 
subjunctive is often preferred for conciseness' fake. S'dhc 
ich is here employed for wiirde ich^ehen. It is the imperf* 
snbj. of theirr. a. sehen, to see, which has nearly the same 
irregularities as the English, to see. In the present ind. ich 
sehe^ du siehst, er sieht, I see. See. the pi. is reg. the imp. 
ind. ich sah, I saw ; and in the subj. with the diphthong, 
ich sdhe, I might see. The participle past is gesehen, seen. 
Jch habe sie gestem in der Kirche gesehn^ I saw you yester- 
day at church. 

das Gluck, es, €, n«, no pi. luck, good fortune, happiness; 
hence gliicklichy Iticky, happy, fortunate. Beglucken, to 
xnake happy.. UnglOci, n. misfortune. 

iler Weg, es, e, die fVege, m. the way, the road, the path. 
The adv. ts^egy away, is construed as in English. fVeg mit 
ihml away with him ! The highway, die Landstrasse. Wiird'- 
ich stoltz mich bl'dhn^ should I proudly myself puff up, I 
should proudly be puffed np. Sich hldhn is a reflected verb,: 
to puff one's self. Tbe refl. verbs in German follow the 
English rule; they make their compound tenses with the. 
verb ** to have," the only difference is, that they put the. 
pron. pers. ace. as government, between the auxiliary and 
the princip. v. Ich habe mich gebfdht, I have myself puffed^ 
instead of, I have puffed myself. Ich wiirde mich bldhn, I 
should puff myself. You have here, wiirde ich, the nom.. 
behind the verb, on account of tbe words s'dh'ich Gluck auf 
meinem Wege^ placed adverbially at the.head of the sentence. 
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and medifying the asftertioD by the condltioD '* if I saw." 
Stoltx, or siolzf as moderD writers spell it, adj. and adv. 
proud, proudly. Der Stolz, es, e, m. no pi. pride. la con- 
mon life we say, Sich vor Stolz bfdhn, to puff one's-self uj^ 
out of pride, from pride. 

Und leicktsinnig oder trage meinen Zweek versehn, and 
lightly or inc^olently my aim miss,' — and through levity or in- 
dolence miss my aim. Lekhtsinnig, full of levity, and tr'dge, 
indolent, are two adj. used adverbially. Versehn, to miss, 
from sehn^ to see ; and the insep. particle ver, which very 
often denotes ^* amiss," particularly with reflected verbs : Ich 
habe tnich verschrieben, I made a mistake in writing ; ich 
hahe mich versehen, I made a mistake, I saw wrong. Versehn 
lifers to wurde ich, with which it is the conditional, I should 
miss. Der ZxMchy es, e^ pi. <?, the aim, object, end in view. 
All the words in eck are masculine. 

S'dh' ich Ungiiick, should I see misfortune, if I saw mis*- 
fortune. J}as Ungliiek, e<, e, n. no pi. like the prinutive 
Gluck. Wiird' ich xitiem, 1 should tremble. JZitiern, r.v.n. 
to tremble. We say, die Hand zittert ihm, the hand trembles 
to him ; like the French, " la main lui tremble" or, er zitiert 
mit der Hand, he trembles with the hand, for *^ his hand 
trembles ;" and like the English, er zittert vor Furcht, he 
trembles for fear. 

Und die kuntfVge Zeit, and the future time, and the time 
to come. Klinffge 13 a poetical contraction for KHuftige^ 
fem. of kunfligf with the article definite. In commbn con- 
versation we say, ins kiinfi'ge, instead of ins kiinftige, for 
the future; Kiinftige Woche, next week; Kunftiges Jahr^ 
uext year ; Kun/ligen M(mtag,ntxt Monday. 

Wurde mir das Gluck verbittem, would me the luck em- 
bitter, would embitter the good fortune. Ferbittern, r. insep. 
c. a. V. from thie adj. bitter, bitter, and the insep. particle ver, 
which,' whenever it is affixed to active verbs formed of adjec- 
tives, denotes imparting the quality expressed by the adj. as 
verhittem, to make bitter ; verjungen, to make young; vet" 
d&nnen, to make thin ; veredeln, to ennoble. 

Das mkhjetzt erfreut, which me at present gladdens^ 
gladdens ine at prese^t• Das ia the art. def. neuter; 
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as^d as pitm. relat. which throws the verb to the edd. If it 
were the pron. demon, that, you would say, das erfreui mich, 
that gladdens me, that rejoices me. Jelxi or jeizo, iizo, jiizo, 
itzt, adv. at present. 

erfreut, from effreuen, to gladden, to rejoice, an insep. 
comp. reg. a. verb, made of freuen, to rejoice, and the insep. 
particle er, which here strengthens the idea expressed by the 
primitive verb. 

Was ich habsy what I have ; will ich niit^en, will 1 use, I 
will ebjoy. Again the nop. behind, on account of the gov. ^ 
being before. In the logical order you would say, ich will 
niitzen was ich habe. Der Nutzetip the utility; niitzlich^ 
useful. 

ferntn Gram nkht scheun^ distant harm not fear, not fear 
any distant misfortune, fernen, ape. m. of the adj. fern, dis- 
tant, to agree with der Gram, es, harm, grief, sorrow, misfor- 
tune, which, like all the words in am, is m. : Der Gram hat 
seine Stim gefurcht, grief has vninkled his brow. Hence 
the refl. v. sich gr'dmen, to grieve: Woriiber gramen sie SichP 
what are you grieving for ? Scheun, contracted for scheuen, 
r. V. a. to shun, to avoid, to fear. The adj. is scheu, shy, 
afraid : Mein Pferd ist scheu, my horse is shy. 

und soil ich ein Gtuck besitzen, and shall I a luck possess), 
and if I am to have a good fortune; Sollen here is *^ to be 
to :" Jch soil mit meiner Mutter ausgehen, I am to go out with 
my mother. 

meines Gliicks mich freurij of my luck myself rejoice; 
rejoice in my luck, in my good fortune. The verb will icb^ 
refers to the three infinitives, nutzen^ scheun, and freun ; the 
latter is a contraction of freuen^ to rejoice, the primitive of 
erfrmen, to gladden. As a refl. r. v. sich freuen^ it is like 
the French, se rejouir, *' to rejoice ene's self/' and construed 
with the genitive, " se rejouir d'une chose y' sich einer Sache 
freuen, whilst in English it is ** to rejoice in." But we also 
say, Sich uher etwas freuen, to rejoice over something, freuen 
sie sich, is the polite imperative in the third person plural, 
** rejoice l" But when we address an aggregate number of per- 
sons, we i^eak in the real second person plural, Freut euch. 
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The well-ktiowQ song, ^' life let us cherish,'' begins in the 
original German, Freut euch des JLebens. 

We now translate the French fable. In the language of 
polite German conversation, it would run thus: — 

DIB EICHE UND DAS ROHK. 

Did Eiche sagte eines Tages za dem Rohre :* sie haben wohl Recht 
die Natar anzuklagen. Ein Zaunkonig pst fur Sie eine schwere 
Last. Der geriagste Wind welcher zofalliger Weise die Flache des 
Wassers krauselt, zwingt Sie den Kopf za neigen, indesz mein 
Haapt, nicbt damit zufrieden die Strahlen der Sonne za hemnien, 
der i^ewalt des Starmes trotzt. Alles ist Ihnen Nordwind, niir 
soheint alles Westwind. la wenn Sip anter dem Schirme des Laubes 
apfwiiohsen, womit ich die Naohbarschaft bedecke so warden Sie 
nicht so viel za erdalden haben ; ich wurde Sie gegen das Ungewit* 
ter schiitzen. Sie wachsen aber meistentheils an den feachten Ufern 
der Reiche des Windes. Die Natur ^cheint roir sehr ungerecht ge-<- 
gen Sie. Il^r Mitleid, antwortete ihr das Baumchen, kbmmt yon 
einem gaten Gemiithe. Aber machen Sie sich keine Sorge. Die 
Winde sind mir weniger als Ihnen farchtbar. Ich biege and breche' 
nicht. Sie haben bisher ihren entsetzlichen Stossen, ohne den Riic- 
ken za krummen, widerstanden. Lassen Sie uns aber den Aasgang 
abwarten. Wie es diese Worte sagte, kommt yon dem aussersten 
Ende des Horizontes heraaf das schreckliste der Kinder die bis dahin 
der Nord in seinem Schoosse getragen hatte. Der Baum steht fest; 
das Rohr biegt. Der Wind yerdopelt seine Anstrengung, and blaszt 
so stark dasz er den entwarzelt dessen Haapt dem Himmel benach- 
bart war, and dessen Fiisse das Reich der Tpdten beriihrten. 



The German piece of poetry, is, in French — 

LE DESIR INDISCRET DE SAVOIR L'AVENIR. 

C*EST par bont6 que la Divinity enveloppe Tavenir de t^n^bres ; le 
sayoir d'avance seroit an ch&timent. Si je yoyois le bonhear sar ma 
route, je serois enfle d'orgaeil, et par 16geret6^, on par indolence, je 
manquerois mon but. Si j'y yoyois da malbear, jo tremblerois, et 
le futar rempliroit le present d'amertame« Je yeax profiler de ce 
que j'ai sans craindre des infortunes k yenir, et si je dois 6tre heur 
reux, je yeux me r^jouir de mon bonhear. 



Sold by T. HOLT, No. 1, Catherine-Street, Strano ; and all 
the Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 
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Our incideDtal remarks on the new fashionable methods of 
teaching modern languages, are, we hear, not relished in cer- 
tain quarters. We are not surprised at it. But competent 
judges agree with our observations, which do not proceed 
from any invidious motive. We really are convinced that 
these methods are superficial and delusive, and we shall fear- 
lessly express our opinion on the subject. Not that we are 
indulging the most distant hope, that our feeble efforts shall 
overturn the wonder-working sjstem. We know full well 
that all pretenders to miraculous powers, from the Prince of 
Hohenlohe down to the prophetic teachers, are incorrigible ; 
all we aim at is to diminish the number of those who, from 
good-natured credulity, are inconsicerately tempted to trust 
to the flattering predictions of the new professors. We do 
not impeach their abilities^ nor do we disparage their acquire- 
ments ; they may be learned, and, no doubt, they are very 
learned men. By why blow the horn to announce extraor- 
dinary feats which it is not in. their power to achieve ? A 
drill sergeant may foretel with some degree of certainty the 
time it will take him to teach ten raw recruits to march in 
a line ; he acts upon animal motion only, and an occasional 
touch of his wand may enable him to accomplish his task. 
But the case is widely different with the intellectual faculties. 
We defy the most learned and most ingenious human being in 
existence on the whole face of the earth, to make ten persons 
advance with equal steps on the road to knowledge within tlfe 

E 
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same given time. Bat let us proceed to oor French lesson. 
We will study the foUowing Fable of La Fontaine i it yields 
many idiomatic expressions. 

LES I>£UX MULETS. 

Dbux Malets chemiDOient, Tan d*avoine charg^, 
L'autre portant Targent de la gabelle, 
Celai-ci, glorieux d'une charge si belle, 
N'eot voalu poor beaaooap en 6tre soalag6. 
II marchoit d'un pas relev^, 

£t faisoit sooner sa soDnette ; 

Qaand rennemi se pr^sentant, 

Comme il en vouloit k I'argent, 
Sar le malet du fisc une troape se jette, 

Le saisit aa frein, et Tarr^te. 

Xie molet, en le d^fendant^ 
Se sent percer de coaps ; 11 g^mit, il soupire : 
£st-ce done 1&, dit-il, co qa'on m'avoit promis ? 
Ce mulet qai me suit da danger se retire, 

Et moi, j'y tombe, et je p^ris ! 

Ami, lai dit son eamarade, 
II n'est pas tonjoars bon d' avoir an haat emploi ; 
Si ta n'avois servi qa'an Meunier, comme moi, 

Ta ne serois pas si malade. 

THE TWO MULES. 

Two mules were travelling on the road, one loaded with oats, the 
other carrying the money of the salt-tax. The latter, proad of such 
a noble load, would not for ever so much have been relieved of it. 
fie walked with a haughty gait, and made his bell tinkle, when the 
enemies showed themselves, and as they wanted to get at the 
money, a troop of them threw themselves upon the male of the Ejc<- 
chequer, seized him by the bridle, and stopped him. The mule, on 
defending himself, felt himself pierced with blows ; he groaned^ he 
sighed: Is this then, said he, what I have been promised? The 
mule that follows me withdraws himself from danger, and I, I fall 
into it, and I perish ! Friend, said his companion to him, it is not 
always good to hold a high office : hadst thoa, like me, only served 
a miller, thou wouldst not be so badly of. 

Xes deux Mulets, the two Males. Deux, the cardinal 
number two, which, in pronunciation, does not differ from 
4f eior, of or from them. Mulei, m. 
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ehemifwient, 8d pen. pi. imp. ind. r. v. n. 1. cheminer, to 
walk on the road, from k chemin, the road. It also means 
to advance, to proceed, fig. Vaffaire chemme, the matter goes 
on well. Fun, the one, one, m. time, f. ; les tfns, some. 

^awine charg6^ a poetical inversion, for charge davome, 
loaded of oats, loaded with oats ; charger, r. v. a. 1. to load, 
to charge, to commission^ to magnify. Monfrire fria chargi 
de vous dire, my brother commissioned me to tell yon. 
Avoine, oats, f. is pronounced in some parts of France, 
'^ avoane," in others, " av^ne." The lattw, however, seems 
more general. In pi. les axxdnes, standing oats; faUesfau- 
cher vos awinesy get yonr oats ctit. 

Fauire, m. and f. the other ; les auires, the others ; Fun et 
r autre, both. 

portant Fargent de la Gabelle, carrying the money of the 
salt'tax; poriant, part. act. of porter; bnt Fun pariani 
Fautre, means, one with the other, on the average. Fargent, 
m. money, silver ; argent blanc, silver coin, in contradistinc- 
tion to gold and copper coin ; tin houfreau dPargent, a spend- 
thrift ; argent comptant, ready money ; la GabeUe^ formerly 
a very oppressive tax on salt in France ; it also denoted the 
royal salt magazine op storehouse. 

C6/tti-ct, pron. dem. m. this here^ the latter; celle-ci, f. ceux- 
ci, pi. m. : glorieux dune charge si belle, prond of a load so 
handsome, prond of such a noble load; glorieux, eusCj adj. 
proud, haughty, vain-glorious ; charge^ f. like all words in 
arge, except k large, m. the offing, a sea^erm. 

n*eut voulu pour beaucoup en iire soulagS, would not have 
for much of it be relieved, would not for ever so much have 
been relieved of it. Vouloir, to be willing, is a verb which 
requires the gpreatest attention ; it is irregular, and must be 
carefully learnt in the grammar. Je le veux, may signify, 
'^ I will have it so," or simply " I will have it." The con- 
nexion must show the true meaning. Si vous voukxy 
if you like; si vous le voulez, if you chuse it. Je vou- 
droiSj I should like; je le voudrois bien, mats, I should 
like it very much, but ; je voudrois qu*il vint, I should wish 
him to come. Voudriez-vous ? would you? voudriez vous 
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bien ? would you be so good as ? je le veux bien, I have 

no objection ; je lui veux du bierij I wish him well ; il veut 
du bien d tout le mondCy he wishes every one well ; il veut k 
bien de tout le monde, he wants to get every one's wealth. 
You see what attention this verb requires ; and in the eighth 
line we shall have to introduce you to two more very impor- 
tant significations, pour beaucoup^ for much ; in English, 
'' for ever so much." en, the ind. pron. of it; because the 
verb soulager, of which it is the gov., requires the genitive. 
Soulager, r. a, 1. to relieve, to alleviate, to assist. In the 
latter sense, we say, ilaime d soulager lespauvres, he delights 
in relieving the poor. In the former^ it has the accusative of 
>the person, and the genitive of the thing. En prenant sain 
de la boutique, il souhge son pire d*un tris grand fardeau ; 
by taking care of the shop, he relieves his father of a g^eat 
burthen. Soulager un vaisseau, to lighten a vessel. 

ILmarchoit^ he walked, marcher, r. a. 1. to walk, to move 
on foot, to march like soldiers, to go on, to advance, in the 
sense of ehemineTf which we had before, and which is grow- 
ing rather absolve. Hence the late Prince de Ligne, speak- 
ing of the Congress at Vienna in 1814, said, ** le Congr^s 
danse, mais il ne marche pas J* 

dun pas relevS, of a lifted up step, with a proud step ; 
junpaSf (m. like all the words in as) a pace, step, footstep^ 
threshold, precedency, trouble, scrape, retourner sur ses 
paSf to retrace one's steps. II demeure a deux pas dici, he 
lives close by. Perdre ses pas, to take much fruitless trou- 
.ble. releD6, part, past, m., of the r. a. 1. relever, to lift up, 
to. heighten. The. participle, used adjectively, is high, proud, 
noble. Une minerelevee, a noble countenance. 

etfaisoit sonner sa sonnette, and caused to tinkle his little 
,bell, and made his bell tinkle. Again> faire, followed by an 
infinitive, sonner, to ring, r. a. 1. Sonnez, s'il vous plait, ring* 
the bell, if you please, there is no occasion to add the word 
^onnetle ; but when you say in English, " they are ringing in 
for church," it must be, on sonne les cloches. 

quand tennenti se prSsentant, when the enemy himself pre- 
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senting, when the^ enemy presenting themselves, appear- 
ing, tennemi, m. a collective word, the enemy, is indif- 
ferently used in the sing, or pi. presenter, r. a. 1. to 
present, to offer, to place in the presence of, to introduce. 
SeprSsenter, refl. to present one's self, to appear, to occur. 
Je vous ecrirai quand f occasion s*en presenlera, I will write 
to you whenever an opportunity occurs ; il se prisente hitn, 
he has an easy graceful demeanour. 

Comme il en vouloit d Fargent, as he of it wiHed to the 
money, as he wished to get at the money, as they wanted the 
money. Now, observe, en vouhir d quelque chose, and en 
vouloir d quelqu^un, are two very different ideas. The former 
is, ** to wish to get at something for the sake of laying hold 
of it." Thus, walking in your garden, and seeing some very 
fine ripe apricots, you may say, fen veux d ces abricots; 
but observing something that you had ordered, and that has 
been neglected by your gardener, you say, fen veux d mon 
jardinier, I am vexed at, I am angry with my gardener; je 
vous en veux, I am angry with you; pourquoi nien voulez- 
vous? why are you angry with me? je vous en veux de m' avoir 
fait aUendrCy I am angry with you for having kept me 
waiting. 

Sur le mulet du Fisc une troupe se jette, on the mule of 
the Exchequer a troop itself throws, is a poetical inversion ; 
in prose we say, une troupe se jette sur le mulet, a troop fell 
upon the mule. Le Fisc, m. the public treasury, the exche- 
quer; hence conjisquer, r. a. 1. to confiscate. Une troupcj 
(f, like all the words in oupe, except itn groupe, a group,) 
a troop, a company, a gang, a set. In the pi. it is troops, 
forces, soldiefs, an army, but of a small corps it is still used 
in the sing. Sejetter, from jetter^ r. a. 1. to throw, to cast; 
se jetter, refl. to throw one's self, to rush, to fall upon. 
Many of the modern writers spell it with one t only. In the 
sense of rushing upon, it is always construed with sur. Se 
jetter d la tile de quelqu'un, is to offer one's services intru- 
sively. 

Le saisit aufrein^ et Varrite, him seizes by the bridle, and 
him stops ; seizes him by the bridle, and stops him, A.%mi> 
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the pron. pers. conjanctive before the verb. You pro- 
bably begin to be familiarized with this difficulty. Saisit, 
from saisir^ r. a. 2. to seize, to understand without diffi- 
culty; to attack, (speaking of an illness.) On a saisi h 
voleur, the thief has been taken ; elle saisit tout de suite ce 
queje lui enseigne, she understands immediately what I teach 
her. Lajievre Pa saisi, he has had an attack of fever. The 
refl. se saisir^ to hold of, is always construed with de. On 
s^est saisi de ses biens, they have laid hold of his goods and 
chattels. ** To seize by/' is expressed by the dative only. 
Saisir au frein^ to seize by the bridle. Le frein, m. is pro- 
perly, the bit, the curb. All the words in ein are m. 

JLe mulet en se difendant, the mule in himself defending, 
the mule on defending himself. 

se sent percer de coups, himself feels pierce of blows ; 
feels himself pierced with blows. Se sentir, refl. to feel 
one's-self, from the irr. sentir, to feel, to smell, which, on 
account of this second signification, must be employed with 
discrimination. To say to a lady, '' je sens combien vous 
ites bonne,' I feel^ I am sensible, how kind you are, though 
grammatically correct, would cause a smile, because it also 
means, '' I smell how kind you are ;" in such cases say, je 
suis sensible d vos bontes, penitrS de vos bontes. se sent per- 
cer f the inf. act. instead of the part, past in English, percer, 
r. a. I. to pierce, to boar, to broach, to penetrate ; when it is 
neut. it is to open, to get opened, to show itself, le talent 
perce dans cet ouvrage, there is some talent in that work. 
uncoup,m. a blow, a push. The |7 is not heard. It is one 
of those French words which have a variety of significations 
in themselves, and confer still a greater variety on the verbs, 
with which they are construed ; for instance, boire un coup, to 
drink once, to take something to drink, nous aurons soin de 
nos chevauxj et puis nous boirons un coup, we will take care 
of the horses, and then we'll have a drop of something. 
il gimity he groans, from gemir, r. n. 2. to groan. 
fV soupire, he sighs, from soupirer, r. n. 1. to sigh. 
est-ce done /d, dit'il, ce qu^on m*avoit promts f is this then 
there^ said he, that which one me had promised; is this then 
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^at I had been promUed ? The li^ *' there/' gives particu- 
lar intensity to the expression. Eat-ce Id tout ce que veus 
pouvez fairs pour moi? is this (there) all yoa can do for me? 

ce muUt qui me suitj that mule which me follows, which 
follows. The verb suivre^ irr. a. to follow, has^ in the ind. 
pres. sing, je sttis, exactly like je nds, I am ; hence the fol- 
lowing riddle, which, to beginners, is at the same time a good 
exercise for pronunciation :— 

Je suis ce que je sais, 
Mais je ne suis pas ce que je sois, 
Car si j'^tois ce que je suis, 
Je ne serois pas ce que je suis. 

The suis at the end of the second and third line, means *^ fol- 
low/' which shews that the riddle is put into the month of a 
groom riding behind {lis master. 

du danger se retire, from the danger himself withdraws, is 
an inversion; it must be in prose, se retire du danger, with- 
draws from danger, le danger, m. se retirer, refl. v. to re- 
tire^ to withdraw one's self, from the r. a. and n. 1. retirer, 
to draw again, to draw back, to withdraw, to retire. 

et moif fy tonibe, et je p6ris ! and I, 1 into it fall, and I 
perish ! and I, I fall into it, and I perish. Whenever the French 
want to express the pron. pers. twice together, they put the 
two nominatives, moi^jeferois telle chose! what, me! I should 
do such a thing. Toi, tu ne leferois pas, thou, thou wouldst 
not do it; fy, I into it; y, the pron. ind. coi\j. before the 
verb tomber, r. n. 1. to fall, to tumble ; p^rtr, r. n. 2. to perish. 

ami, lui dit son camarade, friend, to biih said his compa- 
panion, said bis companion to him. Un camarade, m. a. compa- 
nion, a comrade, a chum. The words in ade are generally f. 
as ambassade, ballade, brigade, cannonade, bravado, cascade, 
ambuscade, esplanade, mascarade, palissade, panade, parade, 
pasquinade, pommade, sahde, s&r^nadey which are nearly the 
same in English. 

// n'est pas totgours. bon d avoir un haut emploi, it is not 

always good to have a high employment, a high office. Tqh- 

jours, always ; tons les jours, every day ; il n'est pas bon 

d*avoir. Remember, when the English it is coupled with an 
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adj. followed by ** to," you must use i/, as, il est bon dc 
danser, it is good to dance ; il est glorieux de mourir pour la 
patrie, it is a glorious thing to die for one's country. But 
when you say absolutely, " it is good," without any subse- 
quent idea, you must ^y, c'est bon. Observe the same with 
all adjectives, haut, haute, adj. high, elevated ; emploi, m. 
employment, use^ charge, office. All the words in oi are m. 
except lafoif faith, belief; and la loi, the law. 

Si tu n'avois servi qu'un meunier comme mot, if thou hadst 
served but a miller like me, if like me thou hadst served 
only a miller ; ne before the verb, and que after it, constantly 
gives the idea of the English exclusive but, only ; je n'ai que 
de Tor, I have nothing but gold. But consider well whe- 
ther the que is not the pron. ; in that case it means ** what ;" 
je ne sais que f aire, I do not know what to do; je ne sais que 
PAnglois, I know but English, I know no language but the 
English. 

tu ne serois pas si malade, thou wouldst not be so ill ; but 
malade here means badly off. Hence we say sneeringly, to 
a person who complains without cause, oh ! vous voilcL bien 
malade! oh ! you are very badly off indeed ! Observe, just 
as ne before the verb, and que after, means ''but;" the 
French language requires ne before the verb, and ptis or 
point after the verb, to express the negation *• not." Je ne 
peux pas, I cannot ; je ne veux pas, I am not willing ; elle ne 
vtendra pas, she will not come. The following anecdote, 
which may serve as an exercise for translation, will impress 
the rule upon your memory. — " Don Fr. de Velasco ayant 
pr6sent6 un placet (& petition,*) au roi d'Espagne, ne re9nt de 
lui aucune r^ponse. l^j^ pr^senta un autre an Cardinal de 
Porto Carrero, et ne fnt point £cout6. II s'adressa aa presi- 
dent de Castillo, et ce ministre lui dit, qu'il n'y poavoit rien; 
enfin au Due d'Harcourt, et le Due refnsa de se m^ler de 
son affaire. Quel gouvemement, messieurs, dit Velasco : 
Un roi qui ne parle pas! un Cardinal qui n'6coute pas! un 
president de Castillo qui ne pent pas ! et un ambassadeur de 
France qui ne veut pas !" 
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The following German tale is again one of C. F. Wti$ie*s. 

DER REISENDB UND SEIN WEGWEISER. 

EiN Reisender kam einst an.einen Flasz 

Deo^ woUt'er nicht der Reise Zweck verliercD, 

Maszt'er darchaas mit seinem Rosz passireu ; 

Doch daza fehlt' es ihm am muthis^en Entschlasz. 
Wer, rief er, kann dera Wasser traaen 
Das kelDe Balken hat 1 Kann man nicht Briicken baaen ? 
O dasz ich niemaad hier zo Rathe ziehen kano 
Ob nichts za fiirchten ist ! Zum Gliicke kam ein Mann. 
Frennd, rief er ihm, wiird* Er Bedenken tragen 
Sich hier in diesen Strom za wagen? 
'' Kein's, hatt'ich voUends so eia Thier 
Als wie der Herr, noch unter mir 
So ritt ich, glacrb'ich, durch die Holle/' 
Es scheint mir gleichwohl manche S telle 
Nicht sogar ilach and seicht. 

*' Es konnte seyn/' antwortete der Schalk, '^ vielleicht, 
Vlelleicht aach nicht. '' Nan wohl denn, eine Bitte 
Und Trinkgeld, wenn Er erst vor mir hinliber ritte, 
Und zeigte mir den sichern Pfad. 
Sehr gem, mein Herr, daza wird Rath." 

Der Reisende steigt schnell von seinem Gaul herab, 
Der andere hinaaf, setzt dann in voliem Trab 
Den Strom hindurch and weiter. 
Was Teafel ! Herr ! wohin ? raft ihm der erste Reater 
Voll Schrecken nach : Gemach, mein Freand, gemach ! 
Allein es hilft kein Schreien, Drohn and Ach ; 
Und ohne sich an sein Geschrei zo kehrcn, 
lagt er nooh mehr, hort oder will nicht horen. 
Doch nein^ itzt lenkt er am, and kommt, o welches Gliick ! 
Ganz langsam an den Strand zariick. 
Er Schalk ! raft jener : mir so yiele Angst za machen ! 
Nnn her mein Pferd ! Dann will ich seinen Spasz belachen. 
'' Ein Spasz?'' yersetzt der Dieb : '' Nein ! mir behagt diesz Pferd; 
Doch scheint es mir zam Dank noch einer Lehre werth : 
'' Bei einem wichtigen Geschafte 
Versach 'Er kiinftig fein erst seine eignen Krafte, 
Bevor Er fremde borgt, and trau 'Er dem ja nicht 
Der za gef allig dient, and was man will yerspricht. 
Hab'ich ein eignes Pferd, and will ein Ziel eijagen 
Waram soil seinen Hals fur mich ein Andrer wagen V' 

THE TRAVELLER AND HIS GUIDE. 

A Traveller once can^ to a river, which, if he would not lose the 
object of his journey, he must absolutely cross with his horse : but 
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he wanted a courageous resolution for it Who, exclaimed he, can 
trust the water which has no rafters ? Can they not build bridges ? 
Oh ! that I cannot consult any one here whether there be any danger ! 
(any thing to fear.) Fortunately there came a man. My friend, 
called he to him, would you feel any hesitation to venture into this 
stream?— '' None; particularly if I had an animal such as you have. 
Sir, under me, I would, I think, ride through helL" Yet there is 
many a place which does not appear so very flat and shallow to me. — 
*' That may be, (answered the wag,) and. may be not.'' Well, then, 
I beg you, and I'll give you drink money, to ride first across, and 
show me a safe road. — ''Very willingly. Sir; that may be accom- 
plished.'^ The Traveller quickly dismounts from his horse, the 
other gets upon it, and then rides full trot through the river, and for- 
ther on. What the deuce. Sir I where are you for? calls the terrified 
first horseman after him : gently, my friend, gently ! But neither 
cries, nor threatenings, nor sighs, would avail ; and without mind- 
ing his vociferations he gallops still faster, hears not, or will not 
hear. But now he turns about, and how fortunate ! he slowly returns 
to the strand. What a wag you are U exclaimed the other; to cause 
roe so much uneasiness ! gi?e me my horse, afterwards I will laugh 
at your joke. — " A joke ?" replies the Thief: '* no, this horse suits 
me ; yet out of gratitude I think it entitles you to an additional les- 
son. vVheuever you are engaged in an important business, try first 
in future your own powers before you borrow those of others, and 
do not by any means trust him who is too complacently servile, and 
promises whatever you wish. When I have a horse of my own, and 
wish to reach a certain goal, why is another to venture his neck for 
me?" 



Der Reisende und sein fVegweiser, the traveller and his 
guide ; the r. v. reisen, to travel, part. act. reisend, with the 
definite der Reisende, with the indefinite article, ein Reisen- 
der, a traveller. You recollect why the r is added with the 
indef. ein ? der Wegweiser is one of those compound words 
to which we have already directed your attention. It is made 
of d^r weg, the way, the road, and der Weiser, the indicator^ 
from weisen, to show. Can there be any word more expres- 
sive for a gaide ? 

Ein Reisender kam einst an einen Flusz, a traveller came 
once to a river ; kam, imp. of kommen ; an, at, to ; der Flusz, 
m. the river; des Flusses, dem Flusse, in the pi. with the 
diphthong, die Flusse. Most words in usz are m. except die 
Nusz, the naty and Musz, n. in the sense of necessity : es ist 
ein MusZy it must be done. 
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Den, aco. m. sing, of the art. def. der, used here as pron. dem. 
This, or rel. which ; xoollternicht der Riise Zweck verlieren, 
the nom. after the verb, to mark a conditional contingent idea; 
in prose it woald be, wenn er nichi den Zweci der Reiee ver^ 
lieren woUte, if he would not lose the object of his joamey ; 
der Reise Zweck, the joamey*s object. Verlieren, to lose, is 
an irr. a. ; it has ich verUere, ich verlor, ich habe verloren; 
hence the military term, ''the forlorn hope/' die verlome 
Schildwache. 

Muszt er durchaus mit seinem Rosz passirerif mnst be ab- 
solntely with his horse pass; er musziej he mast^ he was 
obliged, from the anxil. mussen, to be obliged, which ought 
to be learnt in the Grammar; durchaus, adv. entirely, 
throughout, absolutely ; er soil darchaus nichs hingehenj he 
is absolutely not to go thither ; das Rosz, es, e, the horse. Is 
a more poetical expression than the common word das pferd. 
As a sign of an Inn, we say im weissen Rosse, at the White 
Horse. Passiren is one of those verbs taken from the French, 
which are so often met with in the writers who preceded the 
present brilliant period of German Literature : it means to 
pass over. 

Doch dazu fehWes ihm am muthigen EntschlusZj yet there- 
to (for this) it failed to him in courageous resolve; yet he 
wanted the courage necessary for it; feklen, r. v. n. to fail, 
to be wanting, deficient^ imperf. esfehlt mir an alletn, I am 
in want of every thing; muthig, adj. and adv. brave, conra^ 
geous, from der Muth, courage ; der Entschlusz, m. the reso- 
hition, determination to act, from the insep. comp. refl. irr. 
sich entschliessen, to- resolve. 

Wer, riefer, kann dem Wasser trauen, who, called he, can 
to the water trust? das Wasser. Observe that several Eng- 
lish words, spelt with a ^ in the middle, have a double s in 
German, as "Water," Wasser; ** to hate," hossen; *' to 
bite," heissen. trauen, v. n. to trust, to confide : ich kann, 
ihm nicht trauen, I cannot trust him ; actively to join in wed- 
lock ; Der Prediger hat sie heute friih getraut, the Parson 
has married them early this morning. 

Das keine Balken hat ? which no rafters has, that has no 
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rafters ; Das, art neut. used as proD. rel. ; ein Balken, m. a. 
rafter, a piece of house timber. The words in en are m. wheor 
thoy are not verbal words ; in the latter case, n. ; Kann man 
nkht Brucken hauen^ Can one not bridges build? might 
they not build bridges ? eine Briicke, f. a bridge, fig. a pas- 
sage; der Todist die Briicke zum ewigeti Leben^ death is the 
passage to life everlasting; eine Zughrucke, a drawbridge. 
baueuj r. a. to build, to cultivate. We say, as in English, 
Schtosser in die Luft bauen, to build Castles in the air ; what 
the French call des Chateaux en Espagne. 

O daz ich niemand hiir zu Rathe ziehen kann, O that I no 
one here to counsel draw can ; O that I have no one to con- 
sult here \ jemand, somebody ; niemand^ nobody; zu Rathe 
Ziehen^ is an idiomatic expression, to consult ; der Rath, m. 
the advice, ziehen, to draw, to pull, to move. Page 31, No. II. 

Ob nichts zu furchten ist^ whether nothing to fear is ; 
whether there is any danger, any thing to be apprehended. 
Furchten, to fear, is a reg. a. and n. v. ; was furchten sie? what 
do you fear? ichfurchte dasz er mick tadeln wird, I fear he 
will blame me ; refl. sich furchten, to be afraid ; Furchten 
sie sich vor dent Gewitter ? Are you afraid of a thunder-storm? 
zum GlUcke kam ein Mann, by luck came a man : fortunately 
a man came up. 

Freund^ rief er ihm, wurd' Er Bedenken tragen. Friend, 
called he to him, would ^ou hesitation carry, would you 
hesitate? der Freund, es, e, plural die Freunde, the friend; 
wiird 'Erj literally would he, because the Germans used 
to address an individual whom they supposed their infe- 
rior, in the third person singular, whilst in polite inter- 
course we constantly use the third person plural. Modem 
Sovereign Princes employ this language of courtesy now to 
all persons of rank and education who approach them. But 
in the times of the Empress Maria Theresia, of Qaeen Char- 
lotte in England, and of the Great Frederick of Prussia, 
this was not the case. The latter has been heard ealling out 
in a loud voice to one of his best Generals, (Governor Sal- 
dern, of Magdeburgh,) after a long manoeuvre of the troops 
under his command, Saldern, hbre Er auf, (instead of Horen 
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Sic auf) give over ; das ist attes, und uhertrift alles was man 
mit der Tactick than kann! This is all^ and surpasses all that 
can be done with Tactics. Indeed it was this distinction to 
be observed according to the rank of the person yon speak 
tOy which rendered German conversation rather difficalt. 
However, the third person plural is now generally used, 
and it is always the safest way for a foreigner to err on the 
side of politeness. 

Bedenkentragen; eTas JSedenAren, n. consideration ; tragen, 

to carry, to consider. Here it approaches more the idea, 

would you hesitate? would you be long considering about it.' 

Sich hier in diesen Strom zu toagen ? himself here into this 

stream to venture ? to venture to enter this river ? der Strom, 

€8, e, plural, die Stfvme, the stream, the current. But it 

also denotes any large river that runs into the sea, such as the 

Rhine, the Danube, the Oder, the Elbe, &c. and fig. we say/ 

er toird vom Strome fortgerissen, he is hurried away by the 

stream ; er will gegen den Strom schzoimmen, he wants to 

swim against the current, wagen, r. a. v. to venture; wagen 

Sie nicht zu viel, do not venture too much ; Sich an etwcu 

wagen, to venture to approach, or to attempt a thing. 

KeifCs, none, n. because it refers to das Bedenken, the 
consideration, hesitation ; hdtfich volknds, had I particularly, 
particularly if I had ; vollends, adv. properly signifies fully, 
completely, entirely, but here it me'ans especially, above &11. 
Some writers spell it vollens, and anciently it was vollend, 

so ein Thier als wis der Herr noch unter mir, so an animal 
as the gentleman still under me, such an animal under me as 
you have, Sir, . das Thier, es, e, pi. die Thiere, the animal, 
but mostly an irrational Animal, and frequently a wild animal, 
in contradistinction to tame animals. Hence a park, in 
which animals live in a state of nature, is called in German, 
ein Thiergarten, m. als me, as like, in a redundant expres- 
sion ; in common life we should say simply wie ; der Herr, en, 
pi. die Herren, m. the Gentleman, the Lord, the Master; 
noch, conj. still, yet, is. here an expletive which adds some in- 
tensity to the idea. 

So ritt icb, glauVicK durch die Holle, so rode I, I believe. 
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through the Uoll ; I would^ I think, ride through Hell ; ich 
ritte, imp. subj., instead of the conditional ich wurde reitem, 
from the irr. a. and n. reiten. Ich reite, ich rUt, ich bin ge* 
riiten, and actively ich habe geritten; Er ist nach York 
geriitcn^ he is gone to York on horseback ; Er hat sein testes 
Pferd geritten, he rode his best horse ; ich glaubcy I believe, 
from glauben, r. a. to believe, to think ; Glauben Sie stir, 
believe me ; Ich kann es kaum glauben^ I scarcely can believe 
it ; die Hotte, f. Hell. 

Es scheint mir gleichwohl manche Stelle. The Es is here a 
mere adverbial expletive, which enables the author to throw 
the nojEa. manche stelle, *^ many a place" behind the v^b. 
'^ Many a place however appears to me." Scheinen, irr. n. 
to appear, to seem, to shine ; Ich scAdnCy ich schien, ich habe 
geschienen. Remember that sch is equal to the English sh. 
The two verbs, therefore, agree in pronunciation. Die Sonne 
scheint, the Sun shines; Es scheint mir, it appears to me. 
iBut if there be a nominative following, the es is a mere ex- 
pletive. Es scheint ndr das Brod viel grosser als gestem, the 
loaf appears to me much larger than yesterday ; die SteUe, 
f. the place, the spot; gleichwohl, conj. however; nichtsogar 
Jlach und seicht, not so very flat and shallow ; hence we say, 
ein sdchtes Wlasser, ein seichter Flusz^ and fig. ein seichter 
Kopf, a shallow head. 

Es konnte seyn, antwortete der Schalkj vielleicht, vielleicht 
auch nichtj it could be, answered the wag, perhaps, perhaps 
also not ; that may or may not be, answered the wag. ant- 
worten, r. n. to answer ; but to reply to a letter, einen Brief 
beantworten. Er hat meinen letzten Brief nicht beantwortet* 
he has not replied to my last letter; vielleicht, adv. perhaps. 
This word ought to be carefully treasured up in the memory, 
because, in its two syllables, it is at the same time a guide to 
the right pronunciation of ie, equal to the English i in ** pis- 
tol," and ei equal to the English t in ** fine." auch, coi\j. aJso, 
is here rather expletive. 

eine Bitte, f. a request, from the irr. bitten, to request ; ich 
bittCy ich bat, ich habe gebeten. Like the French prier, it 
also signifies ** to invite ;" ich bin nicht gebeten TODorden^ I 
have not been invited. 
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und Trinkgeld, and drink money, n. ersi, adv. first, thr, 
die J das erste, the first ; sometimes it means ^ only.'' das 
Kind kann erst bis funf zahlen, the child can coant only as 
far as &Ye; zeigen, to show, is r. sicker, ac^. i^ecnre, safe; 
der Pfad, m. the path ; sekr gem, very willingly, with mnch 
pleasure. 

dazu wird RaJth : we had already Rath in the sense of ad- 
vice, counsel; bat dazu wird Rath is an idiomatic expression^ 
which means it shall be done, we'll contrive to do it ; dazu 
kann Bath werden, the thing may be done, it may be deter- 
mined that it shall be done. 

steigt schnell von seinem Gaul herab, mounts quickly from 
his common horse down ; quickly dismounts from his horse; 
Steigen, to mount, gives au/steigen or hinai^steigen, to 
mount up ; and abst^igen and herabsteigen, to dismount ; 
aussteigen, to alight from a carriage. It is irr. ich steige, 
ich stiegy ich bin gestiegen; schnell, adv. quickly, swiftly; 
der Gaul, es, e, .m, the horse, denotes in contradistinction 
to Pferd and "Ross, which we had before, a draught, or work- 
ing horse, but also a horse in general; Setzt den Strom 
hindurch. Setzen, r. a. to place, &c. but here it denotes a 
violent motion like leaping forwards ; iiber einen Graben 
setzen, to leap over a ditch. 

Gemach, adv. used here as interjection. Gently! page 31, 
No. IT. we had it as a substantive,' the chamber. 

allein es hilft keifi Schreien, again the expletive es, no 
screaming avails. Helfen, to help, is irr. Ich helfe, du hilfst, 
er hilft ; the pi. is r. ich half, ich habe geholfen. 

The German ohne. without, before a verb, is always con- 
strued like the French mns, page 41, No. III. with the in- 
finitive, ohne sich an sein Geschrei zu kehren, without heed- 
itig his cries. Kehren, neat, to turn about ; act. to change 
flie direction of a thing ; to sweep. 

j^g^ ^^ «^* f^^hr, he gallops still more, still faster ; jagen, 
[s properly to hunt, to chace, but as a n. it also means to ride 
rery fast. 

Kort oder will nicht Koren, in prose, as in English, we 
sbiould have the nicht twice, he hears not, or will not (is not 
inclined to) hear $ Koren, to hear, is r. 
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lenten, to guide; umhnken, a sep. conip. v. to turn about. 
der Schalkf m. the wag; der Spusz, m. the joke. 
mir hehagl diesz Pferd, this horse suits me. The remainder 
is easy. 

' The French Fable is^ in German — 
DIE BEIDEN MAULESEL. 
ZwEi Maulesel ipDgeD aaf der Landstrasse ; der eiDe war mitHafer 
beladen, der anderc mit dein Gelde der Saltzstcuer. Dieser stoltz 
aaf eine so schcine Ladanp: wiirde sich dersclben nm vieles nicht 
haben entledig^en lassen. £r ging eiober mit stoltzen Schritten and 
liesz seiQ Glricklein klingeln, als die Feiade sich zeigten. Da sie an 
das Geld wollten, iiberfiel eine Schaar das Maalthier der Schatz- 
kammer, nahin es beim Zaame and hielt es an. Der Maalesel in- 
dem er sich vertheidigt, fubit sich mit Schliigen darchstossen ; er 
winselt, cr seufzt. 1st dieses denn, sagte er, was man mir verspro- 
ehen hatte? Das Maulthier welches mir naohfolgt entkommt der 
Gefahr, and ich, ich stiirtze darin and kommc uni. Freand, sa|ct 
ihm sein Gesellschafter, es ist nicht jederzeit gat ein hohes Amt zu 
haben. Hottest da blosz bei einem Muller gedient wie ich, so wiir 
dest da nicht so iibel daran seyn ! 

The German Tale in French : — 
LE VOYAGEUR ET SON GUIDE. 

Un Yoyageur arriva an jonr k ane riviere qa'il luifalloit absolament 
passer avec son cheval, k moins derenonoer^Tobjet de son voyage ; 
mais il n'avoit pas le coear de le faire. Comment sc confier, s'^criar 
t'-il, k I'onde qni n'a pas de planchcr? Que nc construit-on des 
ponts? Que n'ai-jc ici quelqu'un que je puisse consulter s*il u\v a 
rien k craindre? Heurensement an homme approchc. Mon ami, 
lui dit-il, h6siteriez vous de voas hasarder dans cette rivi6re? Da 
toot 
crois 
me 
peat 

en recompcnserois si vous vouliez passer le premier k cheval, et me 
montrer la route la plus sAre. Volontiers, monsieur, il y a moyen de 
Tous obliger. Le voyageur s'enipressc de desccudre de cheial, et 
Tautrc d'y monter, ensaite il entrc la ri\i6re an grand trot, et va plus 
en avant. Oi^, Diable, allez yous, monsieur! lui crie le premioi' cava- 
lier, saisi de frayeur : doucement, mon ami, doucenient ! mais se^ris, 
ses menaces, et ses h^lns ! farent inutiles ; et sans s'inqui^^ter de^ut 
ce bruit, P^tranger gallope encore plus en avant; i) n'entend point le 
voyageur, ou ne veut pas Tentendre. A la fin, cependaiil, il ^c- 
brousse chemin, ot revient lentement an rivajro, a la ^Tande satist'uc- 
tion du voyageur. Malin que vous ^tes, lui dit-il, de me caust^T 
tant d'inqui^tude ! Rendez moi mon cheval, ct je rirai du tour cju^ 
vous m'avez joue. Jou^! reprend le voleur. Non, ce cheval mi 
convient fort, mais la rcconnoissance m'obligc de vous donner encon*^ 
cette leqon: ** iians toute affaire importantc, essayez k I'avenir \o:] 
propres forces avant d'en employer d'6trang6res, ct surtout no vouyj 
fiez pas k celui qui vous seit avec trop de complaisance, et qui prof 
met toat ce que vous voulez. Ayant an cheval k moi, ct voulaii< 
atteindre un objct k la course, pourquoi exposerois-jc an autre d Ht\ 
casser le con pour moi V .| 

Sold by T. HOLT, No. 1, Catherine-Strekt, Strand; and a H 
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We stated on the ontset of our Weekly Instructions, that 
after having learnt short pieces of poetry by heart, the sta- 
dent should try to arrange in different little sentences the 
words and turns of expression treasured up in his memory, 
and that he thus would be gradually trained to compose and 
to converse with facility in the language which he studies. 
We now ask those of our readers who do us the honour to 
attend to our recommendations, whether they are not actually 
Jiarprised at the number of familiar ideas which they find 
themselves already competent to indite and express in a to* 
lerably correct way, and we intreat them steadily to continue 
this salutary practice. They are sure to have their reward 
for their labour. To those, however, who do not feel inclined 
to take so much pains, we would at least recommend to put 
oar English close translations back again into the original 
idiom from which they are translated, but of course in plain 
prose, and with a particular regard to our parsing remarks. 
We are confident that they will be sensibly benefitted by the 
c^ration, though not so much as those who apply their mind 
to original composition. 

Our French lesson to-day is a Tale founded upon the well. 
known anecdote of Lord Chief Justice Holt, who on pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on a convict, recollected having 
been at school with him, and enquired after his other school- 
fellows. It was written by the younger Freron. 
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LES AMIS DE COLLEGE. 

Certain voleur fat surpris dans I'instant 
Qall d^tronssoit k la hite un pafisant. 
Le gaet l^entraine, et du Juge sor I'heure 
Force lai fut de gagner la demeure. 
Or il avint, par an cas fort plaisant, 
Qae le Pr6v6t, toat en Tinterrogeant, 
Remet en lui son compagnon de classe. 
Figarez toqs son ^bahissement. 
II croit r^yer, il le regard e en face ; 
Oui, c'est Iai-m6me ! H61as ! c'est mon vaurien ! 
Paisqae c'est toi, mon cher Giroax, eh bien ! 
Lui reqaiert-il, apprends moi des nouvelies 
De nos amis, nos Catons, nos modules, 
Bertrand, Damont ; ils valoient mieax que toi. 
Que font sur-toat, Richard, Gautier, La Rue? 
lis promettoient, ils iront loin, je crois. 
H61as, monsieur ! dit Giroax, Tame 6mae, 
Tous sont pendos, excepts yous et moi. 

THE SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

A Highwayman was taken in the very act of hastily robbing a tra- 
veller. The police-officers instantly took him before a Judge, and 
it happened very oddly that the magistrate, on' examining^ him, 
recollected him to be a school-fellow of his. You may easily ima- 
gine how great was his surprise. He fancied he dreamt. He looked 
him in the face. Yes, it is he! Alas! It is that gqod-for-nothing 
fellow ! Since it is you, my dear G., added he, pray eive me some 
account of our friends, our wise lads, our patterns, d — and B — ; 
they were better than you. But aboTC all, what is become of R — , 
and G — , and L — ? They were promising youths ; they will get 
forward in the world, I think. Alas, Sir ! replied the robber, with 
emotion, they have all been hanged except you and me. 

Les amis de college, the friends of grammar-school ; the 
school-fellows. Un college, m. a grammar-school, a corpora- 
tion, the college of cardinals. Most words in ige are masc. 

certain vokurfut surpris, some robber was taken. Certain^ 
a4j. certain, sare : but here it means some, in which sense it 
is always placed before the substantive. Cest une nouvellc 
certaine, it is a piece of news that may be depended upon. 
On nCadit une certaine nouvelk queje ne crois pas, I have 
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been told some news which I do not believe. Voleur, m. a 
thief, a robber^ an extortioner. A highwayman is properly 
un voleur de grand chemin. There are above 800 words in 
eur masculine, and only about 90 feminine. The former ge- 
nerally denote the calling, trade, or disposition of men, and 
are mostly derived from verbs in the participle active; as 
volant, from voler, to rob, gives voleur / parlani, from parler, 
to talk, parleur; riant, fromnVe, to laugh, rieur; disanty 
from dire, to say, diseur, &c. The words in eur, fem. are 
either monosyllables, as fleur, flower, sceur, sister, peur, fear, 
or they express some qualities of persons or things — as ar- 
deur, ardour, pudeur, shame, blancheur, whiteness, rondeur, 
roundness, rotundity, douceur, sweetness, &c. Among those 
of the masculine gender, there are only five which have no 
reference to any trade, calling, or disposition of men, viz. 
heur, luck, bonheur, good luck, malheur, bad luck, honneur, 
honour, and dishonneur, dishonour, with one pi. m. des pleurs, 
tears. Several of the words in eur, masc. may be considered 
as adjectives, because they have also a feminine, which is 
either eusse, esse, or when the words end in teur, trice / as 
voleur, thief, makes voleuse, a female thief; vengeur, an 
avenger, vengeresse, a female avenger, and acteur, an actor, 
actrice, an actress. There are, however, a few exceptions — 
auteur, an author, amateur, an amateur, lover, compositeur, 
a (musical) composer, and docteur, a doctor, remain the same 
in the fem. CTest unfemme auteur, she is a female writer. 
Surpris, part, past of surprendre, to surprise, to take by sur- 
prise, to take in the very act, derived from the irreg. prendre, 
to take, which must be learnt in the grammar. But the part 
active, surprenant, always signifies ^' astonishing.'' 

dans Finstant quHl detroussoit d la hate un passant, at the 
very moment when he robbed hastily a passenger, detrousser, 
r. a. 1. to untuck, to unpin, to unloop a gown, and figura- 
tively, to rob by putting in bodily fear, derived from the 
ancient manner of dressing in long robes, which were tucked 
up by means of a girdle, in which travellers carried their 
money, and whenever this girdle was violently taken from 
them, the robe or gown was untucked. It is derived' from 
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irausser, r. a« 1. to tnck np. d la hdte, adv. hastily, in a 
harry, hdte, haste, is feminine. There are about 46 words 
in ate, one-third of which are mascaline. 

un passant, m. a passenger, a traveller, one who passes by. 
In epitaphs it is used for the Latin^ " Siste, viator." Ar- 
rite, passant. 

The following four lines, written on some cemeteries in 
France, are not remarkable for their elegance, but they may 
amuse our readers, and remind them of the words, penser, to 
think /and passer, to pass, to pass over, to transfer: — 

PassaDt ! penses-ta pas passer par ce passage, 

Oii passant j*ai pass6 ? 
Si tu n'y penses pas, passaat, ta n'es pas sage, 
Car en n'y pensant pas, ta t'y verras pass6. 

Le guet, m. (pron. ^Ad) the watch, watchmen, police offi- 
cers. Le guet vient de passer, the night-patrole is just gone 
by ; crier au guet, to call the watch ; faire le guet, avoir 
toreille au guet^ avoir Pasil au guet, to be on the watch, on 
the look out. Le mot du guet is a military term, the watch- 
word ; but it is also used for any password, ils se sont donnS 
le mot du guet, they understand each other. 

Ventraine, drags him away, entrainer, r. a. 1. to drag 
away, fig. to seduce^ to captivate, from trainer, r. a. 1. to 
drag. 

et dujuge sur Fheure force luifut de gagner la demeure. 
This is a poetical inversion ; in prose it would be, et force lui 
fat de gagner snr Vheure la demeure du juge, and he was 
forced to reach instantly the dwelling of the Judge. 

Force, f. strength, violence, constraint, power, fortitude, 
energy ; in the plural, forces, troops, army. TJne maison de 
force, a house of correction ; at Paris, it is simply called 
La Force. On Va eonduite a la Force, he has been taken to 
the House of Correction. Force luifut, violence was done 
to him, he was forced, obliged. But force is also an adv. of 
quantity, much, many ; construed without de, it may be con- 
sidered as an indeclinable adjective. II a force amis, force 
motUons, force livres, he has many friends, many sheep. 
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many books, d force de, prep, by dint of; de faroe, adv. 
by force, by violent means. 

sur rheure, adv. instantly, on the spot; tout d Fheure, 
immediately ; Fheure, f. the hour^ the time, hence d cette 
heure, at this time, this moment. Ijes heures, the hoars^ de- 
notes also the Roman Catholic Prayer-book. The follow- 
ing' witticism is easily understood. ** Quelle est, dit an joar 
la Duchesse du Maine k Fontenelle, la difference d*ane 
femme k un Cadran ? (a dial.) L'an, r6pondit-il, marque les 
heures, Fautre les fait oublier.^' All the words in eure are f. 
except (hi babeure, butter-milk. 

Gagner, r. a. 1. to gain, to win, to earn, means here to 
reach ; nous avon& eu de la peine a gtigner notre gite avant 
la nuitj we had much difficulty in reaching our night quar- 
ters before dark. Gagner is one of those verbs which re- 
quire your utmost attention. Gagner le grand chemin^ is to 
reach the high road, but gagner chemin, to advance, to get 
on ; gagner terns, to be in time, to be beforehand, that a 
matter may proceed without delay. J'ecriraipar le courrier 
de Vambassadeur pour gagner terns, I shall write by our am- 
bassador's messenger, to be in time. Gagner du terns, to 
gain time, to obtain some delay, to procrastinate. Gagner 
sur quelqt/un, to obtain by entreaties. Mon oncle est FExS^ 
cuieur nomme par ma mere ; c'est lui qui a mon argent, mats 
je ne peux rien gagner sur lui; il me fait mille chicanes pour 
gagner du terns ; my uncle is the executor appointed by my 
mother ; he has my money, but I cannot obtain any thing of 
him ; he makes a thousand cavilling law difficulties, in order 
to gain time. 

la demeure, f. the dwelling, from demeurer, r. n. 1. to 
dwell. Remember that you never say in French, od vivez^ 
vous'i where do you live ? but, oil demeurez-vous ? 

or, conj. now, is used merely to join two ideas, and to 
combine the minor with the major of a syllogism. Vous avez 
ce que vous vHaoez point perdu, you have what you have not 
lost: if this be. admitted, the person who argues with you 
might add— or vous n* avez point perdu des comes, (now) you 
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have not lost any horns, vcms avez done dk's comes, (ergo) 
consequently you have horns. 

il avint, it happened, from ofoentr^ to happen by chance ; 
derived from rentV, to come^ and conjugated like it^ but ased 
only impers. ; il aoient, it happens ; s'il avenoitj if it should so 
happen ; and in the infinitive. 

par un cos fort plaisant, by a chance very odd, very 
oddly; un caSy in. a case, occasion, chance, deed^ esteem, 
exigency. Faire cos de, to value ;/orf, adv. very, pbdsant, e, 
adj. amusing, diverting, odd, ridiculous ; »n f^/ai^an/, s. m. a 
merry jovial mati, a jester, a wag, a buffoon. 

que, conj. that; fe PrevSt, m. a provost, a magistrate. 
Before the French revolution, fe Privdt des marchandsw^ 
the highest civil magistrate at Paris, the same with the Lord 
Mayor in London ; but tin pr^v6t de SaUe is a fencing- 
master's assistant. 

tout en Cinterrogeant, whilst he was interrogating, ex- 
amining him; from interroger, r. a. 1. Tout, here is an 
expletive, it sometimes insinuates as much as the English 
<* though;" tout en dinant, tout enjouani, though I dined, 
though I was piftying at that time. It is one of those French 
expressions which has a variety of meanings that cannot 
always be rendered by any equivalent word in English. Re- 
member what we observed about tout, page 89, No, III. 

remet en lui ^son compagnon de classe, recollects in him his 
companion on the form, (in the school), recognizes him to be 
a school- fellow of his, (who was in the same class with him, 
or sat on the same form). Remettre, irr. a. (derived from 
mettre, to put, to place, which must be learnt in the Grammar, 
aidd like which it is conjugated), to replace, to put back, 
to restore, to deliver, to put off, to recollect, to recog- 
nize. Je ne vous aipas reconnu tout de suit, maisje vous re- 
mets a present, I did not immediately recognize you, but 
now I recollect you. Classe, f. class, rank, form at school. 
C'est un peintre de la premikre classe, he is one of the most 
distingaished painters. The words in asse are mostly fem. 
Figurez vous son 6bahissement, figure to yourself his as- 
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toiiishmetit;^ffrer, r. a. and n. 1. to jBgare, to adorn with 
figareSy to cut a figure; se Jigurer, to fanoy^ to imagine; 
&fahissement, s. m. astonishment, great surprise. The verb 
^ibahir, from which the word is derived, is rather obsolete. 

il croit river, he fancies to dream, he fancies he dreams. 
We had croire, page 6, No. I., in the sense of believing. 
Observe that whoi another verb follows^ that verb is in the 
inf. Je crois vous T avoir mand^ dans ma derniire lettre, I 
think, or, I fancy, I have informed you of it in my last letter ; 
river^ r. n. 1. to .dream, to indulge in reveries, to meditate, 
to wander in a fever. It is also used actively. Depuis son 
voyage sur mer, ma soBur est sujette d rever des naufrc^esy 
my sister, ever since her sea voyage, has been subject to 
dream of shipwrecks. 

il le regards enface^ he looks him in the face* 

ovi, c'est lui rnhne, yes, it is he himself; Mlasl alas ! c'e^ 
man vaurien, it is my good-for-nothing fellow ! The pron. 
possess, mon, softens the harshness of the epithet, by insi- 
nuating an attachment to the person. CTest un vaurien ! would 
be infinitely more offensive. Vaurien^ m. a good-for-nothing 
fellow, from vauty (valoir,) is worth, and rien, nothing. All 
the words in ien are m. 

puisqtiec^esttoi, since it is thou. To address any one in 
the second person singular is rude in French, unless there is 
an habitual intimacy, as between very near relations^ school- 
fellows, &c. 971011 cher G,, my dear 6. The adj. cher^ e, 
dear, like the English word, means both dear, that costs 
much, and dear^ tenderly beloved. It is also an adv. Ce 
marchand est cher, il vend ses marchandises fort cher, that 
shopkeeper is dear, he sells his goods very dear, eh bien ! 
well! Im requiert^il, to him inquires he, inquired he of him, 
asked he. Requerir, as a law-term, to demand, generally to 
request; dest votrefrire qui m^en a requis, your brother re- 
qi^ted it of me. Used in the inf. it denotes to refetch, 
to fetcb a second time ; it is derived from the irr. querir, to 
fetch, and is conjugated like this verb, or better likeac;f^<^ir, 
which has all its tenses, and which must be studied in the 
grammar. Since the' French Revolution, requerir also signi- 
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fies to pat in requisition, to demand for govenime|it» for the 
use of the army, &c. 

apprends mot des nouvelles de nos amis, teach me news of 
our friends, give me some account of our friends ; apprendre^ 
from the irr. prendre, to take, (whose conjugation it follows,) 
to teach, to learn, to inform, to hear. J'ai de bonnes nouvelles 
d vous apprendre, I have good news to inform you of; ricaoez 
vous rien appris au sujet de mon voisin? have you heard no- 
thing about my neighbour? Nouvelle, f. news, intelligence, 
a fresh account of any thing, a novel, a tale. The words in 
elle are mostly f. except tm libeUe, du vermicelle^ un violon^ 
celle, which are nearly the same in English. With an adj. 
and in the sense of news, you may say indifiTerently, c*est une 
bonne nouvelle, or ce sont des bonnes nouvelles, these are good 
news. But without an adj. it is generally used in the pi. 
particularly in those idiotisms, vous aurez de mes nouvelles, 
you shall hear of me, (by way of threatening ;) je sais de vos 
nouvelles, I have heard of your pretty doings (jocosely ;) and 
likewise, je n'en at pas des nouvelles, in the pi. I have no 
account of it. 

nos Catonsy our wise lads. Calon is the name of " Cato/' 
the celebrated Roman sage. (Test un Caton, in French, may 
mean, he is a very wise man, but sneeringly, he is a wise- 
acre, he pretends to be wise and is not so ; il fait le Caton, 
he sets up for a wise man. 

nos modules, our patterns ; un module, m. a model, a pat- 
tern. The words in die require particular attention ; there 
are 6 m. and 10 f. 

lis valoient mieux que ioi, they were better men than you. 
Valoient, 3d pers. pi. imperf. of the irr. n. valoir, to be worth, 
to be good for. This verb must be carefully learnt in the 
grammar. Valoir mieux, to be better, to be superior; ce drop 
vaut mieux que Vautre, this cloth is better than the other. 

que font. Que is here the ace. of the inter, pr. quoi, what; 
quefaites vousl what are you doing? ilsfont, they do, they 
make ; quefont4ls ? what are they doing ? from/aire, page 
37, No. III. 
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sur tout, adv. above all, is spelt in two words, to distin- 
gaish it from mriout, m. a top coat. 

ibpromettoient, they promised, they were promising lads, 
promettre, to promise, derived from metire, to pat, and con- 
JQgated like it. 

ils iront loin, they will go far, they will get on in the 
world ; iront, 3d pers. pi. fut. of the yerb alter, to go, which 
is very irregular, and mast be correctly learnt, on account of 
its frequent ase. The compound tenses are with the verb 
itre, je suis allij &c. loin, adv. far ; aUer loin, to advance 
rapidly, to make great progress, to get on. Remember that 
you never say in French, comment loin ? how far? you mndt 
say, d quelle distance ? how far is it from Paris to Rheims i 
quelle est la distance de Paris a Rheims ? 

je croi, I believe, I think. It is here spelt without the s, 
by a poetical licence, to make it rhyme with moi, even to the 
eye. 

Fame fynue, the soul moved, with emotion of soul, with 
great emotion ; tame, f. the soul, the mind, the heart. There 
are as many words in ame, m. as f. ; emue, part. p. f. of the 
irr. V. emouvoir, to move, (derived from, and conjugated like 
mouvoir,) to shake, to agitate, to afiTect. 

totis sont pendus, all are hanged, all have been hanged ; 
pendu, pastp. ofther. V. 4. jo^ndfr^, to hang, to suspend. 

excepte vom et moi, except you and me ; excepte, prep, 
except, save. 

The following German song is one of Gleim's, who wrote 

many patriotic songs, during the seven years' war, in behalf of 

the Prussian cause, and who died in 1803, in his 84th year. 

It runs thus : — 

DIE BINLADUNG. 

IcH hab'ein kleines Hiittchen nur, 

£s steht auf einer Wiesenflar 

An einem Bach ; der Bach ist klein I 

Konnt' aber wohl nioht heller seyn. 

Am kleinen Hiittchen steht ein Baum, 
Man sieht Torihm das Hiittohen kaum, 
Und gegen Sonne, Kalt' and Wind 
Bescfautzt er die dafinnen sind. 
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Und eine gate Nachtigall 
Siogt auf dem Baam so siissen SchalJ, 
Daszjeder, der Toriiber geht, 
Ihr zuzahoifen stille stebt. 

Du kleine, mit dem blondem Haar 
iHe langst schon meine Freade war, 
Icb gebe^ ranbe Winde webn ; 
Willst da mit mir ins Huttcben gebn ? 

THE INVITATION. 

I HAVE only a poor little bat ; it stands on a verdant meadow, neai 
abrook ; tbe brook is small; bat it could not well be clearer. Close 
to tbe poor little but stands a tree ; one can bardly see tbe little bat 
for it, and it sbelters tbose wbo are witbin from tbe sun, tbe cold, 
and tbe wind. And a pretty nigbtingale sings on tbis tree so sweet 
a song, tb at every one wbo passes by stands still to listen to bee 
Tboa little one witb fair bair, wbo bas long since been my joy I I am 
going borne, tbe winds are blowing rongbly, wilt tboa go with me 
into tbe little bat? 

Die Einladung, f. the invitation. All the words in ung are 
fern, except der Sprung, the leap ; der Ursprung, the origin ; 
der Schwunffy the swing ; der Dung, (in upper Grermany for 
der Dunger) the dung. The words in ung are mostly verbal 
noans, as Einladung, from einladen, to invite ; Anwendang, 
application; from anwenden, to apply ; Bewegung, motion, 
from bewegen, to move ; Drohung, menace, from drohen, to 
threaten, &c. 

Ich haUein kleines Huttchen nur, I have a small little hut 
only ; I have only a small little hut; a poor little hut ; a small 
little hat appears a pleonasm : but huttchen, n. is the diminu- 
tive oiDie hiitte, f. the hut, and the epithet kkin added to it, 
indicates that it is very small ; ein kleines, n. because huttchen 
is n. All diminutives in chen are n. whatever be the gender 
of the word to which the syllable chen is tacked. 

nur, conj. only, but. It means, no other, nothing else. Ich 
hdbe nur eine Bitte an Sie, I have but one request to make of 
you. Bleiben sie nur noch einen Augenhlick, stay but one 
moment longer. 

Es steht, it stands, because the pron. refers to huttchen, n. 
stehen, irr. to stand ; ich stehe, ich stand, (stund, which is 
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mentioned by Mr. JEtowbotham, is quite obsolete ;)' ich habe 
gestanden, (in Upper Germany, ich bin gestanden.) 

auf einer tviesen/lur, upon a meadow plain^ on a verdant 
nieadow ; auf, prep, upon, on, is here construed with the da- 
tive, because there is no locomotion ; eine wiesenflur, f. a 
poetical compound word, made of Wiese^ f. a meadow, and 
die Flur, f. a verdant even flat field, either of grass or corn. 

an einem Bachy close to a brook ; der Bach, es, pi. die 
JSachCy the brook, the rivulet, the little stream. Ein CriesZ" 
bach, or Sturtzbach, a mountain torrent. 

der Bach ist klein, the brook is small. 

Konnfaber xoohlnicht heller seyn, could but well not clearer 
be, but it could not well be clearer. Konnte, impf. subj. of 
tiie aux. verb Vonnen, to be able. The conj. aher, but, (in 
French, maiSy) may be placed either before or after the nom. 
of the verb ; it has no influence upon the construction. Mein 
Voter ist krank, aher meine Mutter hefindet sich recht wohl, 
my father is ill, but my mother is very well, may also be, meine 
Mutter aher hefindet sich recht wohl. 

wohl, adv. well, approaches here the idea of possibly. 

heller, comp. of hell, clear, bright. 

Am kleinen Huttchen, a contraction for an dem kUinen 
h&ttchen, close to the small little hut. London liegt an der 
Themse, London lies (is situated) by the Thames. 

steht ein Baum, stands a tree, der Baum, m. des Baumes, 
e, pi. die BHume^ the tree ; ein Obstbaum, m. a fruit tree ; 
der Baum, on board a ship, the boom ; also the bar at the 
entry of a harbour ; ein Mastbaum, m. a mast. 

9nan sieht vor ihm das Huttchen kaum, one sees for it the 
little hut hardly, one can hardly see the little hut for it. The 
prep. Vor, which generally is the English before, points here 
at the tree, as an obstacle which prevents the hut being seen. 
Thus Widand hnmoronsly says:— 

" Er sieht den Wald vor lauter Baameu nicht,^ 

" he does not see the wood for all the trees." The trees prevent 
his seeing the wood. jEat^m, adv. hardly, scarcely. Vndgegen 
Sonne, Kalf und Wind beschutzt er die darinnen sind; in 
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prose it would be^-^nd erbeschiitzt die di^enigm die daritmem 
eindgpgen Sanfie, KiUte, und Wind, and it (the tree) protects 
those who are within against the son, the cold, and the wind. 
Diejenigen die, or die die, those who, bat the poet leaves oat 
one die. beechutzen, r. v. to protect, derived from schiUzem, 
which has the same meaning ; but the insep. particle he, ren- 
ders the government of the verb a more particular object of 
its action, darinnen, for darin, is rather obsolete, it means 
within ; gegen, prep. gov. ace. against, in the sense of to- 
wards or meeting the object, not in the sense of opposition or 
resistance ; this is always expressed by wider. Gegen den 
Windy is against the wind, meeting the wind ; wider den Wind, 
against the wind, straggling against the wind. 

dUe Sonne, f. the sun. The late Mr. Harris betrayed his 
ignorance of the German language in his HermeSj when he 
asserted that the sun must in all languages be of necessity mas- 
culine, and the moon feminine. In German it is exactly the 
reverse, der Mond, masc. die Sonne, fem. 

die Kdlte, f. the cold, der Wind, m. the wind. In the 
language of seafaring men, ein widriger wind, is a foul wind ; 
ein durche widrige Winde aufgehaltenes Schiff, a ship which 
is windbound. Der Wind schrahtt or der wind Iduft schief, 
the wind scants ; der Wind lauft urn, the virind chops about, 
fig., and in familiar language. Wind machen, to fib ; Wind fre- 
kommen, to get secret intelligence. 

Und eine gute Nachtigall, and a good Nightingale, mean- 
ing a pretty or clever Nightingale. 

Singt auf dem Baum so sussen Schall, sings on the tree so 
sweet sound, so sweet a song ; singen, irr. v. to sing ; ich 
eingCy ich sang, ich habe gesungen. Siisz, adj. sweet 

Daszjeder der voriiber geht, that every one who by passes, 
who passes by. Voruber gehen, is a sep. comp. verb (derived 
from ge/ien to go, irr. ich gehe, ich ging, ich bin gegangen) to 
go by, to pass by ; ich gehe voruber, ich ging voruber, ich bin 
voriiber gegangen. Sie geht alle Tage unserm Hause vorvr- 
ber, she passes every day by our house ; Ich weisz nicht ob sie 
unserm Hause voruber geht, I do not know whether she 
passes by our house. But in common conversation we should 
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more readily use the verb, vorbeigehept, which lias the same 
meaning. Some Cbarch-yards in Germany have this inscrip- 
tion over their entrance : — 

Alle die voriibergeht, 
Sehet wie es am each steht ; 
Was-ihr seyd, das waren wir, 
Was wir sind, das werdet ihr. 

All ye that pass by, look to it how matters stand with you ; 
what you are, (now) that we were, (once) (and) you will be- 
come what we are (now) . 

Ooethe says : Kannst du sagen : das ist ! da alles vorliber- 
geht?" Can you say of any thing that it is, when every thing 
IS passing by, is transitory. 

Ihr zuzuhoren stills steht, to listen to her still stands; 
stands still to listen to her. ihr, dat. f. because die nachti- 
gall, to which it refers, is f. ; zuzuhoren, the verb is zuhoren, 
to listen to ; as it is a separ. comp. (derived from horen, to 
hear, with the particle zu) the zUj to, before the inf. is placed 
between the particle (which also happens to be zu) and the 
verb, Ich kann Ihnen nicht zuhoren, I cannot listen to you ; 
Ich habe nicht Zeit Ihnen zuzuhoren^ I have not time to lis- 
ten to you ; Ich hore Ihnen gerne zu, I listen to you with plea- 
sure ; Horen sie mir zu, listen to me. In some compound 
verbs, zu denotes a closing, as in zusiegeln, to seal; zu- 
schliessen, to lock ; zumachen, to shut, &c. and in others a con- 
tinuation, as in zufahren, to drive on in a coach ; zugehen, to 
go on ; gehen Sie nur immer zu, go but on ; Stille stehen, to 
stand still; Stehen sie stille^ stand still; Das Kind steht 
nicht stille^ the child does not stand still. The compound 
verbs formed with adjectives and substantives follow the same 
rules as those formed with separable particles. Thus we had 
above, wind machen, to fib ; which makes, ich mache wind, 
ich machte wind, ich habe wind gemacht, and in the infini- 
tive, wind zu machen. Ich mache niemals Wind und ich 
habe Iceine Neigung Wind zu macden, I never fib, and I feel 
no inclination to fib. 
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Du kleine mit dem blondem Hoar, thoa little (one) with 
the fair hair. Observe that the Germans may convert their 
adjectives into substantives^ denoting even individuals, wiA 
the article definite; die kleine, the little girl; derfroliche, 
the cheerful man. Hence such an adjective may be construed 
in the vocative, as here, only the gender must be marked ; if 
thou little one was addressed to a boy, it would be du k/einer, 
das Haar, es, e, pi. die Haare, the hair. In common life, 
we rather use the word in the pi. Sie hat schwarze Haare^ 
she has black hair ; Blond, adj. is the same with the French 
^* blond,'^ and means " fair," speaking of either the hair or 
the complexion, der Blonde, m. is what the French call '* k 
blondin,** and die Blonde, ** la blondine.^^ 

Die Idngst schon meine Freude war, who long ago already 
my joy was; who has long since been my joy. Die, pr. rel. 
f. throws the verb war to the end of the sentence. I'dfrgst, 
adv. long since, long ago, the adv. schon, already tacked to 
it, is a strengthening expletive. Langst must not be con^ 
founded with Idngs, prep, along ; I'dngs dem Wege^ along the 
road ; wir sind I'dngs dem Ufer spatzieren gegangen, we 
walked along the banks : nor with Idngstens, adv. of time, at 
the latest. Er wird Idngstens in einer Stunde zu Hause seyn, 
he will be at home at latest in one hour hence. 

die Freude, f. joy, satisfaction, pleasure. It has this last 
meaning, particularly in the pi. die Freuden des Lebens, 
the pleasures of life ; Er hat Freude an seinen Kindern, he 
is happy in his children ; Ich mache mir eine Freude daraus 
Ihnen zu dienen, I am happy to serve you, to render you 
service. 

Ich gehe, I go, here means, I am going home to my hut ; 
rauhe winde wehen, rough winds blow ; the winds blow 
roughly, rauh, adj. rough, harsh, uneven, uncouth, rugged; 
ein rauher Weg, a rugged road ; eine rauhe Haut, a rough 
skin ; rauhes Land, uncultivated ground; Eine rauhe Stimme 
haben, to have a voice that is rather hoarse, rauh mit jemand 
umgehen, to treat a person roughly ; wehen, r. v. a. and n. to 
blow ; Es wehete ein frischer Wind vom Lande her, there 
was a fresh breeze from the land ; der Wind fiat alien Schnee 
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oaj^ einen Haufen geweht, the wind has Mown all the snow 
into a heap. 

Willst du mit mr ins Huttchtn gehn, wilt thoa with me 
into the little hat go ; wilt thoa go with me into the little hat ? 
ins Huttcheny is a contraction for in das Hiitichen ; in here 
governs the ace. becaase it represents the English into, and 
marks a change of place. This last line, in the language of 
politeness to a stranger, would be, WoUen Siemit mirgehn? 
Endeavour to master all the auxiliary verbs, and to familiarize 
you with the rule that the government of the verb and every 
circumstance relating to it, must stand between the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. Will you write a letter to your 
father ? WoUen Sie einen Brief an Ihren Voter schreiben ? 
I wanted to write last night, but I had no paper. Ich wolUe 
gestem Abend schreiben aber ich haiie kein Papier. 

The French Tale in German, is — 

DIE SCHULFREUNDE. 

Bin Raaber warde auf der That ertappt wie er einen Reisenden 
eiligst pliinderte. Die Wache hielt ihn an and brachte ihn so fort za 
dem Haase eines Richters. Nan traf es sich darch einen sonderbaren 
Zafall dasz der Richter wahrend dasz er ihn verhorte, einen Schal- 
freand in ihm erkannte. Sein Erstannen kann man sich leicht 
vorstellen. Er glaabte es ware ein Traam ; er sah den Raaber scharf 
an : Ja,* er ist's ! ach ! in der That, es ist mein Taagenichts ! Da da 
es wirklich hist, m^in lieber G. wohlan ! sprach er zu ihm, so gieb mir 
NachiictvonanserenFreanden, anseren Catonen, anseren Mastern, 
B. and D. Sie waren bessere Menschen als da. Was ist besonders 
aus R. 6. and L. geworden? Sie gaben grosse Hoffnangen; ick 
denke, sie werden, es weit bringen. Ach ! Herr Richter I antwortete 
der Raaber mit betriibtem Herzen, aasser sie and ich sind alle 
ansere Schalfreande am Galgen gestorben. 

The German Song is, in French — 

L'INVITATION. 

Jb n'ai qu'une paa?re petite cabane sita^e pr^s d'an ruisseau dans 
an bean pr6 fleari ; le ruisseau n'est pas considerable, mais il n'est 
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gmhres possible d'eA voir de pins limpide. Pr^s de la petite cabane 
est nn arbre qui permet k peine de la Yoir, et qai defend ses habitam 
do soleil^ du froid, et da vent. Et on oharmant rossignol fre- 
donne sur cet arbre des chants si doux que tons ceox qai passent 
s'arr^tent poar I'^coater. Tol petite blondine, qai long^ems fis ma 
joye ! le vent souffle aveo yiolence, je m*en retoarne k ma cabane, 
yeax-ta y entrer ayeo moi ? 

We beg leave to observe to the stadents of either lan- 
guage, or of bolh^ that it is a very excellent exercise, in the 
beginning of their studies, to express the idea of the original 
with another person of the verb. For instance, change the 
two last lines of the French translation into the language of 
polite intercourse^ by expressing the same idea in the second 
person plural. Vous petite blondine, isc. Do the same with 
the seventh and eighth line of our German translation in the 
preceding page ; instead of Da du est wirklich bist^ say in 
the third person plural, (which is used in polite conversation) 
Da Sie es wirklich sind^ 8fC. and apply this method wherever 
you have an opportunity. 
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That French poetry differs very little from prose, is a 
remark which is amply confirmed in the following historical 
narrative, taken from one of Boileau, the French sati- 
rist's, epistles. It has hardly any inversions, and does not rise 
above the style of genteel conversation. 
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Pourqaoi ces ^l^phants ? ces armes ? ce bagage ? 
Et ces vaisseaux tout pr^ts k qaitter le rivage t 
Disoit an roi Pyrrhas an sage confident, 
Conseiller tr^s sens6 d'un roi tr^s imprudent. 
Je vais, lui dit ce prince, k Rome, oit Ton m'appelle. 
Qtioi faire ? — rassi6ger. — L'enterprise est fort belle, 
£t digne seulement d'AIexandre oa de vous. 
Mais Rome prise enfin, Seignear, oil courons-noas ? 
Du reste des Latins la conqa^te est facile. 
Sans doute on pent les vaincre. Est-ce tout ? La Sicile 
De \k nous tend les bras ; et bientdt sans e£forts 
Syracuse re^oit nos vaisseaux dans ses ports. 
Bornez vous 1^ vos pas ? — Dhs que nous Taurons prise 
II ne faut qu'un bon vent, et Carthage estconquise. 
Les chemins sont ouverts ; qui pent nous arr^ter ? 
Je vous entends. Seigneur ; nous allons tout domter ; 
Nous allons traverser les sables de Lybie, 
Asservir ^n passant PEgypte. et I'Arabie, 
Courir del^ le Gauge en de nouveaux pays, 
Faire trembler le Scythe aux bords du Tanais, 
Et ranger sous nos loix tout ce vaste h^misph^re. 
Mais de retonr enfin, que pr^tendez vous faire ? 

6 
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Alors, cher Cin^as, yictorieux, contens 
Nous ponrrons rire k Paise, et prendre da bon terns. 
£h I Seignear ! d^s ce joar, sans sortir de I'Epire 
DvL matin jusqa'an soir qui vous defend de rirel" 

What are these Elephants, these weapons, this baggage for? 
and these vessels quite readj to leave the shore? said to 
King Pyrrhus a wise confidant, a very sensible counsellor to a 
very imprudent monarch. I am, answered this Prince, going 
to Rome, whither I am called. What to do there ? To besiege it. 
It is a noble attempt, and worthy only of Alexander or of you : but 
when Rome is taken at length, my Lord, whither shall we hasten? 
The conquest of the rest of the Latins is easy. Undoubtedly they 
may be conquered. Is that all ? Sicily then opens its arms to us, 
and Syracuse soon admits our ships into its harbours without any 
great e£fort of ours. Is that to be the end of your exploits? As 
soon as Sicily is taken, it requires only a good wind, and Carthage 
is conquered. The roads are open ; who can stop us ? I understand 
you, my Lord, we are going to subdue all ; we shall cross the waste 
sands of Lybia, enslave by the way Egypt and Arabia, hasten to 
new regions beyond the Ganges, make the Scythians tremble on the 
shores of the Tanais, and subject all that extensive hemisphere to 
our laws. But when we are at length returned, what do you intend 
to do ? Then, my dear Cineas, being victorious and contented, we 
may laugh at our ease, and be merry. Ah ! my Lord ! who, from 
this day forward, prevents your laughing from morn to night without 
leaving the kingdom of Epirus ? 

I 
\ 

Pourquoi, adv. and conj. why, wherefore, what for. But 
it is also employed as a subst. for the cause, reason, motive. 
Je veux savoir le pourquoi, I want to know the reason ; Etle 
voudroit savoir le pourquoi du pourquoi, she would like to 
know the caase of the cause. Ces amies, these weapons ; une 
arme, f. an arm, a weapon : in the pi. warlike exploits^ arms 
in heraldry, and faire or tirer des armes, to fence ; une arme 
d feu, a musket or pistol ; arme blanche^ a sword ; faire ses 
premieres armes, to make one's first campaign ; un maitre" 
d*armes, or maitre en fait d'armes, a fencing-master. 

ce ha gage, m. this baggage, luggage ; plier bagage, to run 
away, and fig. il a plie bagage, he is dead. 

et ces vaisseaux, and those ships ; un vaisseau, m. a ship, a 
vessel. It is only used of large ships. Bdtimenf, m. is the 
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most general expression for any ship ; un bdiiment tnarchand, 
a trading ship. Tout prits, quite ready ; tout is here an adv. 
entirely, quite, pret, adj. ready, is always constraed with the 
prep, a. It must be carefully distinguished from the prepo- 
sition, pr^5, near, which is construed with de. je suisprh de 
sortir, I am on the point of going out. je suis pret d sortir, 
I am ready to go out. The subst. un pret, m. is a loan, the 
thing lent, a soldier^s pay. d quitter le rivage, to leave the 
shore. Remember that you never translate the English " to 
leave," when it means *^ to quit,'* by laisser ; it always is 
quitter, Je quitterai Paris pour merendre d Reims huit jours 
avant le sacre du roi, I shall leave Paris for Rheims a week 
before the King's coronation, le rivage, m. the shore, is used 
only in speaking of the sea and of large rivers, la rive, f. or 
les bordsy m. pi. the banks of a river. 

un sage confident , a wise confidant ; confident, m. confidente, 
f. a female confidant. 

conseiller^ m. a coansellor, adviser ; but it never means an 
advocate, a counsellor at law : it is also employed in the f. 
We may say fig. la faim et la colore sont de mauvaises con- 
seillhres, hunger and anger are bad advisers. 

trh sense, very sensible. Be careful never to render the 
English " sensible/' by sensible in French, this means " feel- 
ing," who has much sensibility. Sense, 6e, adj. wise, judicious, 
prudent ; it may therefore be considered here as nearly equi- 
valent to the English '' sensible/' though in general *' a sen- 
sible man" is more, un homme de bon sens, de grand sens, or 
un homme d' esprit. 

jevais, Ist person sing. ind. pres. of the irr. aller^ to go, 
which we recommended to your attention, page 73, No. V. 
Formerly the French indifierently said, "je vais" or *'je vas/' 
I go, in the first person, but je vais is now more generally used 
in genteel company. The imperat. va is spelt with an s be- 
fore a vowel, ras y, go thUher. II y a des /raises dans le 
jardin, vas en cueillir, mon enfant, there are strawberries in 
the garden, go, child, and gather some. On y va, is an ex- 
pression used by shopkeepers to call out to their customers 
that they are coming, and also by waiters, for the English 
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^' coming, Sir !" You now will understand the laughable 
part of the following occurrence. ** Un marchand de vin (a 
publican) 6tant alI6 k la messe, s'y endormit (fell asleep) 
mais lorsqu'il entendit la sonnette, il se r6veilla en sursaut 
(he awoke suddenly) et croyant 6tre encore dans sa boutique 
(in his shop) il s'ecria tout haut (in a loud voice) On y va ! 
On V va ! 

oil Von rn'oppelky whither they call me, whither I am called. 
You now begin to perceive the great use of this general in- 
determinate pronoun on, to which an / is prefixed, whenever 
it follows close upon certain vowels and diphthongs for har- 
mony's sake. By avoiding the passive voice, it gives more 
vivacity to the expression ; it might even be said to be more 
metaphysically correct. On nCappelle, they call me ; on me 
dit, they tell me ; on nCicrit, they write to me. In all such 
cases the action of the verb is not properly exercised upon 
me, but only directed towards me. Appeller, r. a 1. to call, 
to name, to appeal ; appeller en duel, to challenge. 

Quoifaire, what to do ? quei is here the pron. inter, what? 
but it is also used relatively ; je ne sais quoi faire, I do not 
know what I am to do. The difference between je ne sais 
que fair e, page 66, No. IV. and je ne sais quoi fair e^ is very 
slight. The latter insinuates a perplexity, an embarrass- 
ment ; the former refers simply to the choice of an occupa- 
tion. cL quoi pensez vous ? what are you thinking of? de quoi 
vous occupez vous ? what are you doing just now? to what 3S 
your particular attention directed f d, quoi vous occupez vous? 
How do you employ your time ? What are you doing? Je ne 
sais quoi^ I do not know what, is an expression which is al- 
ways construed with de before the adj. that follows and de- 
notes a something. Jl a je ne sais quoi de sinistre dans la 
pfii/sionomie, there is something rather inauspicious in his 
countenance ; I'assiSger, to besiege it. Assieger, r. a. 1. to 
besiege, to beset, to become troublesome by too frequent 
visits ; cette pauvre femme nCassiige tous le jours, a toute 
heure, this poor woman is ^tme every day, at all times. 

L'enterprise, f. undertaking, attempt, enterprise. All 
French words in ise are f. except un Cytise, a Cytisus tree. 
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digney adj. worthy, deserving^ (pronounce <ft-m>Jike " onion.") 
It applies to good and bad ; digue d'iloges; digne de bldme; 
but the adverb dignement is used only in a good sense; 
ma scBur en a He dignement rScompensiej my sister has been 
worthily rewarded for it. But you cannot say, le voleur a 
ete dignement puni; you must say, le voleur a ete puni 
comme il le meritoit, the robber has been deservedly punished. 

mais Rome prise enfin, but Rome being taken at length. 
This is an elliptical expression, equivalent to the ablative ab- 
solute of the Latin ; the part, itant, " being/' is understood, 
and must be added in English. Pri^e is the part. past. f. of 
tlie verb prendre^ to take, to which we have already inciden- 
tally directed your attention. There are many cases when 
the English " take" cannot be rendered by prendre. It is 
generally to lay hold of, or to accept ; but has a great variety 
of meanings, according to the word with which it is con- 
strued. Guard only against saying, '' My father took me to 
the play," mon phe me prit a la comedie ; it must be, monpire 
me mena d la comedie. And the i^divt. pr is ^ prise y which is also 
an adj. signifies besides " well-shaped." Elle est bien prise dans 
sa tailley she is of a fine shape. Pris also means " frozen over." 
La rivihe est prise, the river is frozen. There are two or 
three basons in the gardens of the Tuileries at Paris like that 
of. the Green Park, near Piccadilly. Hence a Frenchman 
coming from the Royal Garden, on a severe winter day, said : 
en traversant les Tuileries, fai etS bien etonn6 de trouver lea 
bassins pris, (which might mean " taken away.") 

on courons nous? whither are we running ? the present is 
here employed for the future ; when Rome is taken, where 
shall we then run to ? to what place are we to go ? courir, to 
run, being irr. and of frequent use, must be learnt in the 
Grammar. We had accourir, one of its derivatives, page 42, 
No. III. Ou courez vous ? where are you going to so fast ? 
J*ai tani a courir, I have so much running about. It also means 
to go on, in the sense of not being interrupted, les int6rSts 
de mon capital courent depuis Pdques, ray money bears 
interest ever since Easter, You will now understand 
the following witticism : " Un jeune FraD9ois disoit d son 
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domestiqae, qui se plaignoit de n'^tre pas pay6 r^gnli^rement, 
De quoi vous inqui^tez vous ? Vos gages (your wages) 
courent toujours. C'est done pour cela que j'ai tant de peine 
k les attraper, repondit le domestique." Du reste des Latins 
Id conquete est facile; this is a poetical inversion : in prose it 
would be, la conquete du reste des Latins est facile, the con- 
quest of the rest of the Latins is easy ; the remainder of the 
Latins are easily conquered. Le reste, m. the rest, residue, 
remainder^ refuse, change, in speaking of money. Hence the 
expression, on Va mal regu^ il ria pas demande son reste, he 
was badly received, he retired without saying a word ; he did 
not stay for the change of his money ; jotier de son reste, to use 
one's last resources, to be nearly ruined. 

Sans doute on pent les vaincre, without doubt one can them 
vanquish ; no doubt they may be vanquished. ' Again the 
general pron. on, instead of its peuvent etre vaincus, vaincre 
is an irr. v. which must be learnt in the grammar. Se laisser 
vaincre, to suffer one's self to be moved ; mon pire s'est laisse 
vaincre aux larmes de ma sceur plutdt qu'd ses raisons, my 
father has suffered himself to be moved by my sister's tears 
more than by her arguments. 

Est-ce tout ? Is that all ? La Sicile de Id nous tend les 
hras, Sicily from thence to us stretches the arms. Sicily then 
opens its arms to us ; meaning, from thence the access to 
Sicily is easy. Tendre les hras a quelquun, to stretch out 
one's arms to a person, to embrace him, and fig. to assist him ; 
but tendre les mains a quelqu'un, always signifies to implore, 
to solicit one's assistance. 

et hientol, sans efforts, Syracuse regoit nos vaisseaux dans 
ses ports, and soon, without any efforts (of ours, on our side,) 
Syracuse receives or admits our vessels in its harbours. Regoit^ 
3d pers. sing. ind. pros, of the r. a. 3. recevoir, to receive. 

BorneZ'Vous Id vos pas ? Do you limit there your steps ? 
Do you intend to stop there, not to proceed farther ? Is this 
to be the end of your exploits ? Borner, r. a. 1. to border upon, 
to set bounds to : refl. as here, se borner d, to confine one's- 
self to a thing ; je me borne h vous dire, I content myself with 
telling you. 
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Dis que nous Vaurons prise il ne faut qu*un bon vent, as 
sooD as we have taken it, we shall only want a good wind. 
The French, il fauty it is necessary, is, like the Latin 
" oportet," an impers. v. which may be construed with 
a subst. with an infinitive, and with the conj. que, that, and 
the following verb, in the subj. Here it is with a subst. : il 
faut du vent, it is necessary that we should have wind ; we 
require wind. In this construction it generally means that 
the thing is wanting. II faut cinq jours pour oiler a Paris 
sans voyager de nuitj it takes five days to go to Paris with- 
out travelling by night; il vous faut un robe neuve, you 
want a new gown. The inf. is the obsolete verb, falloir, to 
be necessary. The expressions, tant s^en faut, so far from 
it ; il s^ en faut de beaucoup, far from it; are derived from the 
verb faillir, to fail. 

et Carthage est conquise, and Carthage is conquered ; con* 
quis, quise, part. p. of the irr. conquerir, to conquer ; which 
is conjugated like acquerir, page 71, No. V. 

asservir en passant, subdue, enslave by the way, in pass- 
ing by ; firai vous voir en passant, I shall call upon you as 
I pass by your house. 

courir deli le Gange, run beyond the Ganges. We had 
deld above as an adv., thence^ from thence. Here it is a 
prep, opposed to defa, on this side, meaning on the other 
side, beyond. Some writers spell the former in two words, 
de Id, from there, and the latter in one word, deld, on the 
other side, the Latin " trans." But the distinction, though 
very desirable for beginners, is not generally attended to. 

en de nouveaux pays^ in new countries ; pays, (pron. pe-i^,) 
m» a country, is also vulgarly a native of the same country ; 
il est mon pays, he is a countryman of mine ; but better, mon 
compatriote. It is even used in the fem. elle est ma paj/se, 
but it is very low and vulgar. Avoir la maladie du pays, to 
be very anxious to return to one's native country. 

mais de retour enfin, but being returned at length, is again 
an elliptical expression, in which itant, ** being," must be 
understood. Le retour, m. return, requital, decline. All 
the words in our are m. except la cour, the court, the yard ; 
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and la tour, the steeple, the tower. Mon pire est de retour, 
my father has retamed, has gone home ; ma tante est sur le re- 
tour , my annt is beginning to grow old. 

nous pourrons rire a Vaise, et prendre du bon terns, we 
shall be able to laugh at our ease^ and take good time, (and 
he merry.) Pouvoir, to be able, is irr. ana must be learned 
by heart ; rire, to laugh, irr. also ; d Vaise, adv. at one's ease, 
comfortably. Prendre du bon terns, to take good time, is an 
idiomatic expression, which means to pass the time merrily, 
to indulge one^s self, to be merry ; se donner du bon terns, is 
exactly the same. Le terns, and anciently temps, to show 
its coming from the Latin '^ tempus," is m. and signifies 
• both the English " time" and ** weather," also a tense in 
grammar. When yon employ the word terns for weather, 
observe that you say ilfait beau terns, ilfait mauvaise terns, 
it is fine, it is bad weather ; but if you begin your sentence 
with the weather, you must employ the verb etre, and say, 
le tems est beau, the weather is fine. 

dis cejour, from this very day ; sans sortir, without going 
out; sans sortir de la maison, without leaving the house. 
Sortir, n. to go out, but a. to take out. Je ne peux pas sortir 
ma robe de ma commode, I cannot get my gown out of my 
chest of drawers. 

du matin jusqu^au soir, or simply du matin an soir, from 
morn to night ; le soir, m. the evening, and that part of the 
night which is not passed in bed. Hence, last night is, in 
French, hier au soir. All the words in oir are m. without 
exception. 

qui vous defend de rire? who forbids your laughing? See 
dtfendre, page 40, No. III. 



We now select for our German lesson one of Goethb's 
Songs, which probably suggested the first line of Lord By^ 
roH^s Childe Harold. 

KenDst da das Land wo die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laab die Goldorangen gliihn, 
Bin sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Mirtbe still, and hoch der Lorbeer steht ? 
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Kennst da es wohl ? Daliin — dahin 
Mocht' ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter ziehn ! 

Kennst du das Haas ? aaf Saalen raht sein Dach ; 
Es glanzt der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach, 
Und Marmorbilder stehn and sehn mich an : 
Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan 7 
Kennst da es wohl ? Dahin — dahin 
Mocht ich mit dir, o mein Beschiitzer, ziehn ! 

Kennst da den Berg and seinen Wolkensteg ? 
Das Maalthier sacht im Nebel seinen Weg ; 
Tn Hohlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brat ; 
Es stiirzt der Pels und iiber ihn die Flath. 
Kennst d a ihn wohl? Dahin^dahin 
Geht unser Weg ; o Vater, lasz uns ziehn ! 

Knowest thou the land where Citrons blossom ; where in the dark 
foliage the golden oranges glow ; where a soft wind from the blue 
Heaven blows ; the myrtle still, and high the laurel stands ? Thither, 
thither, O my beloved one ! I should like to remove with thee ! Knowest 
thou the house ? on pillars rests its roof; its hall sparkles, its chambers 
glitter, and marble statues stand and look at me, (as if they were 
saying,) what have they done to thee, poor child ? Knowest thou it 
well ! Thither, thither, O my protector ! I should like to remove with 
thee ! Knowest thou the mountain and its cloudy path ? The mule 
seeks its way in the mist ; the old brood of Dragons dwell in its 
caves; the rock falls down, and the flood over it. Knowest thou it 
well ? Thither, thither, leads our way. O Father, let us go I 

Kennst du das Land, knowest thou the land, doest thou 
know the land ? from the irr. Kennen, to know, {connoilrt, 
** cognoscere/') ich kenne, ich kannte, ich hahe gekannt. 
das land, u. the land, the country, the soil, auf dem 
lande, in the country, (a la campagne) des landes, dem 
lande; in the pi. die lande, collectively, and die lander, 
the individual lands. Luther says, alle Lande sind deiner 
Ehre voll! all countries (the whole earth,) are full of thy 
glory ! and Ahasveros war Konig iiber hundert und sieben 
und zwanzig Lander, he reigned over 127 provinces. See 
worte and worter, page 29, No. II. The words in and 
are generally neuter, except der Sand, the sand, der Randy 
the edge, der Strand, the Strand ; der Tand, tinsel, toy, 
idle-talk, and der Brand, the conflagration, which are masc. 
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and die Hand, the hand ; die Wand, the inner wall or par^ 
tition, which are f. 

wo die Citronen bliihn, where Lemons blossom : the Ger- 
mans are at liberty to generalize their ideas either with or 
without the article. Had it not been for the rhythmus, the 
Poet might have said, wo Citronen bliihn. bliihefi, r. v. to 
bloom^ to blossom, to blow, conj. with haben. Every infini- 
tive in en may omit the e, provided it creates no harshness ; 
thus it cannot be omitted in lieben, leben, arbeiten, streiten, 
because the word would become so harsh that it could hardly 
be pronounced. 

im dunkeln Laub, a contraction for in dem dunkeln Laub, 
in the dark foliage; dunkel, adj. dark, obscure, unintelligi- 
ble, das Laub, es, n. the foliage^ whence die Laube, f. the 
arbour. 

die Gold Orangen glUhn, the gold oranges, (golden 
oranges,) glow, gluhn, r. n. v. to glow, conj. with haben. It 
is sometimes used actively, to make to glow, das Eisen 
gliihen, to heat iron so that it glows. 

ein sanfter wind^ a soft wind ; the adj. marking the gender. 
sanft, adj. soft, mild. 

vom blauen Himmel, contr. for von dem blauen Himmel, 
from the blue Heaven ; blau, blue, der Himmel, des Him- 
mels, pi. die Himmel, the Heaven, the Sky ; anciently any 
hollow covering ; hence, a canopy over a throne is called ein 
Thronldmmely m. a bed's head, ein BetthimmeL It also 
means the climate, when we say, die Italidner leben unter 
einem milden Himmel, the Italians live in a mild climate. 
Most words in el are m. though there are several f. and n. 

weht, 3d pers, sing. ind. pres. of the r. n. v. wehen, to 
blow like the wind ; it is more noble than blasen, irr. which 
is said of musical wind instruments. Er blast die Flbte, be 
blows or plays the Flute. Der Wind wehet stark, the wind 
blows violently. 

Die Mirthe still und hoch der Lorbeer steht, the myrtle 
stands still, and the laurel stands high ; the myrtle grows 
quietly, and the laurel rises high. We had siille'Stehen, page 77, 
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No. V. Hoch, adj. high, makes hoher, higher, in the compa- 
rative, without the letter Cy bat it has it in the superlative; 
der hochste, the highest ; das hochste Gut, " maximum bo- 
num." Der Lorbeer^ or Lorbeerbaum, the laurel tree, 
the bay tree. LorbeerblStter, bay leaves. Trees in general 
are f. unless the name is coupled with bauniy which makes it 
in. as die mirthe, the myrtle, becomes der mirthenbaum. 

Kennst dues wohl? Knowest thou it well ? dost thou know 
it well ? es, ** it," refers to Das Land, which is n. 

Dahin, thither, is the adv. there, with the particle hiuy 
which shows the direction from the speaker. 

mocht'ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter, ziehn I I should like 
with thee, O my beloved, to move. The nom. ich is behind 
the verb, on account of the dahin beginning the sentence. 

Ich mochte, I should like, is the imp. subj. of the aux. verb, 
Mvgen, which must be learnt in the Grammar. When 
used as an optative, mochte is generally strengthened by wohl, 
well, or gerriy willingly. Ich mochte wohl der Kaiser seyn ! 
I should like to be the Emperor, says Gleim ; and another 
German poet (Kospoth,) after having declared that he had 
no wish to be the Pope, adds — yet when he receives his 
money, I should like to be his cousin or his brother for three 
short hours. 

'^ Doch streicht er seine Gelder ein 
DaoD mocht'ich auf drei Stiindelein 
Sein Vetter oder Brader seyn." 

mit dir J with thee, dat. mit, prep, constantly gov. the dative. 

o mein Geliebter, O my beloved. We observed, page 78, 
No. V. that the adj. construed in the vocative must mark the 
gender ; the same takes place with the pron. poss. o mein ge- 
liebter Voter, meine geliebte Mutter, mein geliebtes Kind! 
we had ziehen, page 31, No. II. 

auf Sdulen, on pillars; auf prep, upon, is here construed 
with the dative, because the roof rests, is at rest upon the 
pillars ; eine S'duley f. a pillar, a column ; eine Denks'dule, a 
monument; eins Schandsduhy a pillory. 
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ruhtf 3d pers. sing. ind. pres. r. n. v. ruhen, to rest, (with 
hahen) nach gethaner Arbeit ist gut ruhen, rest is sweet after 
the labour is performed, die Kuppel der Kirche ruhet aufvitr 
Sduleriy the cupola of the church rests on four pillars. 

sein Dach, its roof, in reference to Haus, which is d. and 
so is das Dach, the roof. Most words in ach are n.^ except 
der Bach, page 75, No. Y. and die Schmach, f. shame, dis- 
grace. 

Es gldnzt der Saal, the hall sparkles. The es is expletive 
here, and serves merely to throw the nom. behind the verb* 

grdnzen, r. n. v. (with hahen) to shine, to sparkle. Der SaaU 
es, e, pL die Sale, m. the hall, the saloon, the drawing-room. 
It is generally coupled with a word that denotes the particular 
destination of such a large room, as der Speisesaal, the dining- 
room ; Der Bildersaaly the picture-gallery ; der Biichersaal, 
the Library; der Tanz, or Ballsaal, the ball-room ; der Ver- 
sammlungsaal, the assembly-room ; der Horsaal, the lec- 
ture-room. In Hamburgh, Saal is a floor with two or three 
rooms. Hence you often see printed bills in the windows 
of different houses, stating, heir ist ein Saal zu Hauer, or 
zu Miethe^ here is a floor to let. 

Schimmern, r. n. v. (with haben) to glitter with a weaker 
light than shining or sparkling; die Sterne schimmern und die 
Sonne scheint, the stars glitter and the sun shines. Das ge- 
mach being a private bed-room, (see page 31, No. II.) the 
Poet insinuates that these rooms^ though splendidly furnished, 
are less splendid than the drawing-room. 

und marmorbilder stehn, and marble images stand ; marble 
statues, properly eine Bilds'dule, f. a. statue ; ein Bild, n. 
es, e, pi. Bilder, an image, a picture, a representation of any 
kind ; an allegory, ein Bildhauer^ m. a Statuary, 

'und sehn mich an, and look at me ; from sehtn, page 45, 
No. III. to see ; and the particle an, at, we make the sep. 
comp. V. ansehen, to look at, to perceive by looking at. Warum 
sehen sie mich so an ? why do you thus look at me? Ich weisz 
nicht warum ich sie ansehe^ I do not know why I look at 
you. Man sieht es Jhnen an dasz sie die Nacht nicht ge- 
schlafen haven, one may perceive, by looking at you, that you 
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have Dot slept last night. Observe that in those cases where 
the verb is to stand last, the separable particle is again con- 
joined with the verb. Sehen sie das Kind an, look at the 
child. Jch glaube nicht dasz sie das Kind ansehn, I do not 
believe that you are loooking at the child, Nein, dieses ist das 
Kind welches ich ansehe ; No, this is the child which I am 
looking at. 

After this line you must supply the words, " as if they were 
saying.^' It is a strong poetical ellipsis, which the German 
language readily admits. 

Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan ? what has one 
done, what have they done to thee, thou poor little child ? du 
armes Kind ; again armes, because Kind, a child, is n. ; das 
Kind, es, e, pi. die Kinder. Da ich noch ein Kind war, when 
I was yet a child ; in my childhood. 

mein Beschiitzer, my patron, my protector ; der Beschiilzer, 
ers, m. from beschiitzen, to protect. 

Kennst du den Berg !^ knowest thou the mountain ? der 
Berg, es, e, pi. die Berge, the mountain, the mount, the hill, 
and frequently any rising ground. Hence several German 
towns are named berg, as Konigsbergj King's hill ; Johannis- 
berg, St. John's Hill. We say die Haare standem mirzu Berge, 
my hair stood on end ; er ist uber alle Berge, he is gone 
heaven knows where. Da sicken die Ochsen am Berge, here 
are the oxen standing at the hill, to denote here is the diffi- 
culty, now we are stopped. TFir sind noch nicht uber den Berg, 
we have not yet got over the (hill) difficulty. Der Kreutz- 
berg, near Berlin, is a Sand-hill, on which there is an iron 
monument to commemorate the exploits of the Prussians 
against the French, in 1813-14-15, during which period the 
military decoration of those who most distinguished them- 
selves consisted in an iron cross, worn round the neck by a 
black ribbon ; ein Kreutz, n. is a cross ; die Ritter des ti^ 
semen Kreutzes, the Knights of the iron cross. 

undseinenwolkensleg, and its cloudy path ; eine wolke, f. 
a cloud ; der St eg, es, e, pi. die Stege, the path, the narrow 
way, the stile. 
Das MauUhier, es, pi. e. n. the mule; but we also have der 
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maulesel, m. which has the same signification ; bat maulthier 
is less vnlgar. 

Sucht im Nebd seinen Weg, seeks in the fog his way. Su- 
chen, v. a. and n. to seek, to search, to look for; w<zs suchcn 
sie ? what are you looking for ? Ich habe meinen Stock in alien 
Winkeln gesucht und kann ihn nicht finden, I looked for my 
stick in every corner, and cannot find it. Sie mussen suchen 
es ein andermal besser zu machen, you must seek (endeavour) 
to do better another time. 

im Nebel, contr. for im dem Nebel, in the fog ; der Nebd, s, 
m. the fog, the mist. 

Seinen weg, its way, in reference to das Maulthier, n. 

In Hohlen, in caverns ; die Hohle, f. the cave, cavern, den, 
from hohl, adj. hollow; die Hohlen der wilden Thiere^ the 
dens of wild beasts. 

wohnt, 8d pers. sing. ind. pres. of r. v. n. wohnen^ to 
dwell, to live. Remember that as you do not say in French 
ouvivezvous? where do you live? neither must you say in 
German, ^' Wo leben Sie ? but TVo wohnen Sie ? where do 
you live ? Ich wohne in der breiten Strasse, I live in Broad 
Street. 

des Drachen alte Brut, the Dragon's old brood, old race ; 
der Drache^ en, m. the Dragon ; alt, adj. old, ancient; die 
Allen, the Ancients ; eine Brut. f. a brood, a race. 

JB* sturtzt der Feb, the rock falls ; again the expletive es, 
to throw the nom. behind the verb. Slurzen, r. n. v. (with 
sei/n) to fall suddenly with great force ; der Regen sturzte in 
Strbmen von Himmely the rain came down in torrents from the 
heaven. Mein Bruder ist gestern vom Pferde gestUrzty my 
brother had yesterday a violent fall from his horse ; actively, 
(with hahen) it denotes to plunge, to throw down violently. 

der Fels, es, pi. die Felsen^ or der Felsen, $, m. the rock. 
The first is more poetical ; the latter is more generally used in 
common conversation. 

und uber ihn die Fluth, and over it (falls) ihe flood ; die 
Fluth, f. a flood, a deluge of water. 

Kennst du ihn wohl? dost thou know (him, ihn, in refer- 
ence io' der Berg, the mountain^ which is m.) it well ? 
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Dahin geht unser Weg, thither goes our way, there lies 
our way. 

lasz uns ziehn ! let as move; lasz or lasze, 2d person sing, 
imperative of the aax. laszen, to let, to leave, which must be 
learnt in the Grammar. In the third person pi. it would be 
lassen Sie uns ziehn ! Lassen Sie uns zu Hause bleiben ! let 
us stay at home ! 



The Translation of the French piece ofPoetrj/is in German : 

** Wozu diese Elephanten, diese Waffen, dieses Gepacke ? und 
diese Schiffe die ganz bereit sind das Ufer za verlassen ? sagte dem 
Konige Pyrrhus ein weiser Vertrauter, sehr bedachtsamer Rathge- 
ber eines sehrunvorsichtigenMonarchen. Ich gehe, antwortete ihm 
dieser Fiirst, nach Rom, wobin man mich raft. Was za than? £s 
za belagern. Das Unternehmen ist sebr glorreicb und nar Alexan* 
ders Oder Ibrer wiirdig. Aber wenn Rom endlich eingenommen ist, 
wohin, Herr, laafcn wir dann ? Die iibrigen Lateiner sind leicht zu 
erobern. Es ist kein Zweifel dasz wir sie iiberwaltigen konnen. Ist 
das alles ? Sicilien reicht ans von dort aas die Arme, and Syrakus 
nimmt bald darauf ansere Schiffe ohne grosse Anstrengang in seiueo 
Hafen auf. BegraDzen Sie bier Ibren Laaf .^ Sobald wir es genom- 
men, bedarf es nur eines giinstigen Windes, and Kartbago ist erobert. 
Die Wege sind offen ; wer kann uns aulbaltcn ? Ich verstehe Sie 
Herr. Alles werden wir bezwingen. Wir werden Libyens Sand- 
steppen darchkreatzen^ Egypten und Arabien im Yorbeigehen an- 
terjochen, jenseits des Ganges neue Lander durchlaufen, an des 
Tana'is Ufern die Scytben beben macben und jene grosse Halbkugel 
unseren Gesetzen unterwerfen. Aber nach der endlich erfolg- 
ten Riickkehr was gedenken Sie vorzunebmen ? — Dann, mein lieber 
Cineas, konnen wir siegreich und zufrieden nach Herzenslustlachen 
nnd frohlicb leben.— Ei, Herr, von diesem Tage an und ohne Epirus 
za verlassen, wer wehrt Ihnen vom Morgen bis zum Abend zu 
lachen V' 

The French Translation of Goethe's Song. 

" CoNNAis-TU le pays oA fleurissent les citroniers, oA les pommes 
d'or brillent au miliea d'un feuillage rembruni, oil de doux zephyrs 
sufflent sous un ciel serein, oik le myrte croit en silence, et le laurier 
s'el^ve k une tr^s grande hauteur? Le connois-tu ce pays ? c'est 1^, 
mon bicn-aim6, c'est 1^ que je voudrois me rendre avec toi. 
Connois-tu la maison ? Son toit repose sur des colonnes. Le sal- 
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Ion 6tale sa magnifioence, les appartemens ont moins de splendeor, 
et des statues de marbre semblent me regarder, et me dire : Qae t'ft- 
t-on fait, paavre enfant ? La connois-ta cette maison ? c'est Ik, mon 
protectear, c'est \k que je Yoadrois me rendre avec toi. 

Connois-tu la montagne et ses sentiers cnvelopp^s de nuages? Le 
malet s'y trace un chemin dans le brouillard ; Tancienne race dest 
Dragons babite les antres saavages ; les rocbers s'^croalent, et les 
torrents se pr^cipitent sar eax. La connais-tu cette montagne ? c*est 
elle que nous avons k monter. O mon p^re, allons nous y rendre. 



We repeat the observation with which we concluded onr last 
Number, that the Student is not to neglect any opportunity 
of transferring the second person singular in both French and 
German^ or the German second person plural, into the French 
second person plural and the German third person plural. 
Here, for instance : Kennst du das Land 9 is in polite lan- 
guage Kennen Sie das Land ? and this sentence will help yon 
to express many familiar ideas. Do yon know the Duke ? 
Kennen Sie den Herzog^ &c. In French, Connois-tu la mai- 
son? is politely Connoissez-vous la maison? Say, in the same 
way, Do you know the Duke's house? Connoissez^vous la 
maison du Due ? But remember that the French call a great 
Nobleman's house un hotel; therefore you ought to say^ 
ConnoisseZ'Vous Fhotel du Due ? 



The first four Numbers of The Linguist may be had together 
(price Two Shillings) at Messrs. T. BoosEY and Sons, 
4, Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange; Sherwood, 
Jones, & Co. Paternoster-Row; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers' Court. The following Numbers will 
also be done up in Parts of four Numbers each, to accom- 
modate those Patrons of The Linguist who reside in the 
Country, and who wish to have the work every month with 
the Magazines. 

But The Linguist will continue to be published every Saturday 
in London. 
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It has been justly objected to Frencb poetry that it seldom 
displays any depth of feeling, and generally is most success- 
fnl in light and fugitive compositions, to which the genius of 
the language is particularly adapted. We think^ however, 
that the following Fable of a modern writer (Leonard) 
who is but little known, breathes a melancholy tenderness* 
as simple as true, and perfectly calculated to awaken a cor- 
responding feeling in the reader. The style^ at all events, 
though flowing and natural^ greatly difl^ers from that of 
the short specimens on which we have hitherto grounded 
our grammatical and philological comments; and it is our 
ardent wish to give to the Weekly Instructions of The 
Linguist, the utility of which is loudly acknowledged, the ad- 
ditional merit of a pleasing variety. 

LES DEUX RUISSEAUX. 

Daphnis, priv^ de son amante, 
Conta cette fable toachante 
A ceux qoi blamoient ses doalears : 
Deux raisseaux coafondoient leur onde, 
£t sur QO pr^ sem& de fleurs 
Cooloient dans une paix profonde 
D^s leur source aux mSmes deserts. 
La in^me peute les rassemble, 
Kt tears voeux sont d'aller ensemble 
S'abimer dans le sein des niers. 
Faut-il que le destin barbare 
S'oppose aux plus tendres amours I 
Ces ruisseanx trouvent dans leur 4;ours 
Un roc aifreux qui les s^pare. 

H 
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L'uD d'eax, dans son triste abandon, 
Se d6chainoit contre sa rive, 
Et tons les 6chos da vallon 
R^pondoient k sa voix plaintive. 
Un passant lui dit, brasqaement : 
Poarquoi sar cette molle ar^ne 
Nepas mnrmurer doacement? 
Ton bruit m'importane et me g^ne. 
N'entends ta pas, dit le ruisseaa, 
A I'autre bord de ce c6teau 
66mir la moiti^ de moi-mdme ? 
Poarsuis ta route, o voyageur ! 
£t demande aux Dieux que ton coeur 
Ne perde jamais ce qu'il aime. 

THE TWO RIVULETS. 

Daphnis, deprived of the object of his attachment, related this affect- 
ing fable to those who were blaming his grief: two rivulets mixed 
their waters, and in profound tranquillity flowed through a blooming 
meadow from their spring to the same deserts. The same declivity 
united their streams, and they wished to be lost together in the bo- 
som of the Seas. Why must a barbarous fate oppose the most affec- 
tionate attachment? These rivulets met in their course with a fright- 
ful rock that separated them. One of them, in its sad deserted state, 
was raging against its banks, and all the echoes of the valley repeat- 
ed its plaintive cries. A traveller bluntly addressed it, saying: 
Why do not you gently murmur on this soft sand ? Your noise mo- 
lests and incommodes me. Do not you, answered the rivulet, bear 
my other half groaning on the ether side of the hill P Pursue your 
way, oh wanderer ! and implore the gods that your heart may never 
lose the object of its affection. 



Les deux ruisseaux, the two rivulets ; un ruisseau, m. a 
rivalet, a brook, a street-kennel ; and fig. a river, when 
used in the pi. as des ruisseaux de sang, rivers of blood. 
The French say of a hackneyed report of vulgar origin, Cdie 
nouvelle a ete ramassee dans le ruisseau ; the news has been 
picked up in the street-kennel : and of any thing trivial, and 
beneath the notice of well-bred persons, cela a ete traine 
dans Ic ruisseau, it has been dragged in the kennel. 

Daphnis, a shepherd's name in pastoral poetry, prive, 
part. p. of the r. a. 1. priver, to deprive. The adj. prive, ie, 
means ** private." Le conseil privS, the privy council. 
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de son amante. Thoug^h amantCj a beloved female, is f., son 
is used instead of sa^ on account of the word beginning with 
a vowel, for euphony's sake. 

Conta ceite fable touchante, related this moving, affecting 
fable ; conta, 3d pers. pret. ind. of the r. a. 1 . conter, to 
relate, to narrate, to tell. It is less noble than raconter, and 
in familiar conversation, en conter a quelqu'un, is to impose 
upon a person, to make him believe what is not founded in 
truth ; but en conter cL une femme, is to pay court to a Lady ; 
and s*en faire conter, to like to be cajoled. Distinguish 
carefully in writing, though they have the same pronun- 
ciation, un Conte, a tale ; un Comte, an Earl or Count; and 
un Comptej an account. The latter, like the English " com* 
putation," comes from the Latin *' computare,*' which is the 
reason why the p is retained ; but Comte, ^^ Earl/' comes 
from the Latin " Comes." Faire compte de, is " to value." — 
The following four lines^ written by Voltaire, will impress 
the difference upon your memory : — 

" Leurs fronts sont couronnes de ces fleurs que la Gr^ce, 
Aux champs de Marathon prodiguoit aujc vainqueurs; 
C'est 1^ leur diaddme, ils ont font plus de compte 
Que d*un cercle a fleurons de Marquis et de ComteJ" 

" Their foreheads are crowned with the flowers which Greece 
lavished upon the conquerors in the fields of Marathon : that 
is their diadem ; they value it more highly than a Marquis's or 
Earl's coronet." 

fable, f. The words in able require your particular atten- 
tion, as there are 15 m. and 6 f. touchant, ante, adj. affecting, 
moving; but the prep, touchant, which of course is indeclin- 
able, means '* concerning :" it may also be the part. act. of 
r. a. 1. toucher, to touch, to move, to affect. 

a ceux qui blamoient ses douleursj to those who blamed, who 
found fault with, his grief. Douleur, f. is generally used in 
the sing, for grief, affliction, and in the pi. for pain, smart, 
suffering. The poet here makes it plural, that it may rhyme, 
even to the eye, with fleurs, in the fifth line. 

onde, f. is a poetical expression for water ; it properly de- 
notes a wave. JJonde noire, the Styx, a river of hell ; passer 
Vonde noire, to die. 



ri*J52 
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• El sur un pre, and upon a meadow, through a meadow ; un 
prk^ m. is any pasture ground. Do not confound it with prit, 
page 83, No. VI. Se porter sur h pre, se trouver sur le pre, 
to repair to, to meet on the spot agreed upon for a duel. 

SemS dejleurs, sown with flowers, blooming. Unefleur, f. a 
flower. See page 67, No. V. Setner, r. a. 1. to sow. 

Couloient dans une paix profonde, flowed in a profound 
peace, in tranquillity. La paix, f. peace, tranquillity, recon- 
ciliation. As an interjection, paix Id! paix done! it means, 
" silence !" The other word in aix, faix, load, weight, bur- 
den, and its derivatives, are m. Couler, r. n. I. to flow. 

Dh leur source, from their very source, immediately from 
the spring, source, f. source, spring, fountain ; fig. cause, 
principle. 

La mime pente, the same declivity, pente, like all the 
words in ente, except le irente da mois, the thirtieth day of 
the month, are f. It signifies generally a declivityi an incli- 
nation, and also the valance of a bed ; the cloth tacked to a 
shelf that holds books. 

les rassemble, collects them, brings them together. rtU" 
sembler, r. a. 1. to gather together, to collect. Be careful 
not to confound it in pronunciation with ressembler, to 
resemble, to be like ; il ressemble a nwn frire, il rassemble 
des materiaux pour un ouvrage quHl nefera pas, fen suis sur / 
he is like my brother, he collects materials for a work which 
I am sure he never will write. 

Et leurs vceuxsont d'aller ensemble, and their wishes are to 
go together, and they wish to go together; un vceu, (pronounce 
veu) m. a vow, in the pi. wishes. In this sense it is construed 
either with /aire or former. The latter is more solemn ; the 
former more familiar, jefais les vceux les plus sincirespour 
voire bonheur, I most sincerely wish you happy ; vousformez 
des vceux inutiles, you indulge in useless wishes. 

ensemble, adv. together ; as a subst. m. it denotes a whole, 
the aggregate of all the parts which form a whole : le tout 
ensemble, gives the same idea more intensively. 

s'abimer dans le sein des mers, to lose themselves, to be 
lost in the bosom of the seas ; abimer, or abymer, r. a. and 
n. 1. to precipitate into an abyss, to fall into an abyss ; <'a« 
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bimer, ref. to precipitate one's self, to be lost into an abyss ; 
fig. to plunge into, to give one's self ap to ; le sein, m. like 
all the words in em, the bosom, breast, heart, womb. There 
are several expressions exactly of the same soand, but differ- 
ently spelt, and of different signiGcation. '* Cinq Capncin» 
bien sains, tons les cinq ceints, et portant dans lenr sein le 
seing du Saint Pere, s'interensoient sincerement aux succ^s- 
de Sa Saintet6." 

la mer, f. (the r is heard,) the sea. Poetically, it is em- 
ployed here in the pi. Chercher quelqu'un par mer et par 
ierrCy to look for a person everywhere. C'e%t la mer a boire^ 
the thing cannot be done, it would require an eternity to ac- 
complish it ; porter de I'eau a la mer^ to carry coals to New* 
castle. Observe that all the words in er are m. except la 
mer, the sea, and la cuiller^ the spoon, in which the r is pro-^ 
nounced. 

faut'il que le destin barbare ? must it that a barbarous fate ? 
why must a cruel fate ? We had il faut construed with a 
subst. page 87, No. VI. When it is followed by que, this 
conj. always governs the subj.. il faut que vous- le fassiez 
adjourd'huij it must that you may do it to-day;: yocr must do 
it to day ; ilfaut qii^il revienne demain, he must come again 
to-morrow. Le destin, m. fate, destiny, fatality. In poetry 
it is indifferently employed in the sing, and pi. les destins. 
In the sense of destiny, the f. destinee^ is preferable ; barbare^ 
adj. cruel, barbarous, unpolished ; but the subst. is a barba- 
rian, a rude uncivilized person. 

s* oppose aux plus tendres amours .? opposes itself to the- 
most tender attachment. Opposer, r. a. 1. to oppose ; ^'op- 
poseVy ref. to oppose one's self, ta be against, to be contrary 
to. Amour, m. love, is also m. in the pi. when it signifies 
the graces, in the expression, "the sports, smiles, and Graces," 
lesjeux, les ris, et les amours^ but it is f. in the pU when it 
means a love engagement, or the object of one^s attachment. 
// est avec ses amours ; ce sent de nouvelles amours. 

ces ruisseaux trouvent dans leur cours, these brooks find in 
their course, meet with ; le cours, m. like all the words in ours. 
But it also means the public walk in a town } le cours de 
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Marseille est tris agreable. II demeure au course he lives 
near the public walk : (the s is always heard.) In mercantile 
transactious, h cours du marche, is the market price ; le cours 
des interets, the time during which interests are due, or accn- 
mulating on money ; le cours du change, the rate of premium 
or loss on foreign bills of exchange ; the course of exchange. 
In speaking of a merchant whose bills are readily negociated 
upon Change, the French say, son papier a cours ; son papier 
rta plus cours, denotes that he has lost his credit. (Test une 
mofinoie que a cours ici, it is a coin which circulates here ; 
donner cours a quelque chosCy to give currency, to set a thing 
a-going, to promote its circulation^ to make it known. It is 
in this sense that La Bruyere says, figuratively, Les maniires 
polies donuent cours au mtritc, 

un roc affreux qui les separe, a frightful rock which sepa- 
rates them ; un roc, like all the words in oc, is m. a rock. The 
French have two other words for a rock ; uneroche, f. and un 
rocher, m. But roche, f. is rather an insulated rock ; and ro- 
cher, a very high, steep, sharp- pointed rock ; un ccBur de 
roche, a heart of flint. Un homme de la vieille roche, a gentle- 
man of the old school ; separer, r. a. 1 . to part, to separate. 

dans son iriste abandon, in its sad deserted state ; iriste, 
adj. mournful, sad, dull, dark, gloomy ; abandon, s. m. a for- 
saken state. But in speaking of the style of an author, it de- 
notes ease, carelessness, facility, negligence. Son style a 
cet heureux abandon qui est toujours sur de plaire. Laisser d 
I* abandon, to neglect, to leave to the care of servants what we 
should ourselves attend to. 

se dtchainoit, impf. of the r. ref. 1. se dechainer, to inveigh, 
to be irritated, to rage, as if let loose from a chain. It is 
also used in the passive voice: tousles vents etoient dechainis 
contre nous, 

contra sa rive, againsfits banks. La rive, f. the bank of a 
river. All the words in ive are f. except un convive, a guest, 
a table-companion. 

et tous les ichos du vallon, and all the echoes of the valley. 
Eire r^cho de quelqu^un, to repeat all that another person 
EVijSy to have no opinion of one's own. Un vallon, m. a small 
valley, a dale ; une vallee, f. a valley. 
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rSpondoienij 8d pers, pi. imperf. ind. r. a. and n. 4. r^- 
pondre, to answer. Be careful to mark the accent apon the 
e both in writing and in pronanciation ; rrpondre, without the 
accent, from pondre, to lay eggs, might mean to lay again ; la 
poule noire a pondu heir, et elk a repondu aujourd*hui. 
However, it is better to say, elle a pondu de nouveau, or eUe 
a encore pondu adjourd'hui, 

a sa voix plaintive^ answered to its plaintive voice, repeated 
Its plaintive cries ; la voix, f. the voice, sound, cry, note, 
vote, approbation; plaintiff ive, adj. complaining. 

un passant, page 68, No. V. brusquement, adv. roughly, 
bluntly. 

sur cette molle arine, on this soft sand. Arine, f. is used 
only in poetry for sand or gravel. It is also the place where 
the gladiators used to fight. The amphitheatre at Nismes is 
still called les arines, by the inhabitants. Mou {tnol, m. 
before a vowel) molle, adj. soft, effeminate^ without energy. 

pourquoi ne pas murmurer doucement sur cette molle arine i 
would be the construction in prose. Murmurer, r. n. 1. to 
murmur, to grumble; actively, to mutter; doucement^ adv. 
gently, softly, slowly, comfortably, quietly ; je me porie tout 
doucement, I am tolerably well in health ; alter doucement en 
besogne, to proceed carefully, prudently. 

ton bruit mHmportune et me gene, thy noise molests and 
incommodes me. importuner, r. a. 1. to molest, to be trouble- 
some ; giner, r. a. 1 . to incommode, to constrain, to 
restrain. 

nentends tu pas ? doest thou not hear ? entendre, r. a. 4. 
to hear, to understand ; bord, page 40, No. III. ; c6teau,^ m» 
a hill, the whole declivity of a hill, the side of a hill covered 
with vines. 

Gemir, r. n. 2. to groan, to sigh, to coo like a turtle. La 
moitie, f. the half; itre de moitie, to go halves, to share 
equally with another in a transaction ; se mettre de moitii, 
to take an equal share, to enter into partnership for a parti- 
cular concern ; d moitie, adv. half, in part ; moitiS, adv. half; 
r« pain est moitie seigle, moitUfroment, this loaf is half rye, 
half wheat. 
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Poursuis ia route, pursue thy way. Poursuivre, to pursue, 
to go on with, from suivre, to follow, and has the same irre- 
gularities ; la route, f. the road, the way ; la grande route, 
the highway. All the words in oute are f. exc^t un doute, 
a doubt, scruple^ suspicion. Un voyageur, m. a traveller, a 
wanderer. Recollect what we stated concerning the words 
in ei/r, page 67, No. V. Demander, r. a. 1. to ask^ to beg, 
to crave. Some one is asking for you ; on vous demande, 
Les Dieux, m. pi. the gods ; le cceur, m. the heart, courage, 
sentiment, mind ; perde, 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of perdre, 
r. a. and n. 4. to lose, to ruin ; jamais, adv. of time, never, 
ever ; h jamais, pour jamais, for ever ; au grand jamaisj 
never, never ; aimer, r. a. 1. to love, to like. But be care- 
ful that you never translate "how do yoAlike?" comment 
aimez vous ? You must say, comment irouvez vous ? How 
do you like my new gown ? comment trouvez vous ma robe 
jieuve ? 



The German piece of poetry which we select to-day for the 
vehicle of our instructions, was written by Aloj/s Blumauer, 
a Bookseller at Vienna, where he died in 1798. It is called 

DIE BEIDEN MENSCHENGr6sSEN. 

Menschengrossen giebt es zwei hienieden, 

Eine jede kleidet ihren Mann. 
Das Verdienst webt beide, doch vcrschieden 
Sind die Faden and die Farben dVan. 
Eine hiillet sich in eitel Licht, 
Wo die and're sanfte Farben bricht. 
Wie die Sonne glanzt and strahit die eine, 

Welten warmt and brennet ihre Glulb ; 
Und die andre gleicbt dem Mondenscbeine 
Der nur Nacbts im Stillen Gutes tbut. 
Jene blendet mit zn vielem Licht, 
Diese leacbtet aber blendet nicbt. 

Wie cin Bergstrom iiber Felsenstiicke 

Ranscbet jene, laat iind fiircbterh'cb ; 
Diese windet, unbemerkt dem filicke 
Wie ein Bacb durcb die Gestraacbe sicb. 
Jene braaset and Terbeert die Flor 
Diese tranket ond erqnickt sie nor. 
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Jene bant sich Ehrenmaasoleen 

Aas den Triimmeni einer balben Welt ; 
Diese fiihlt sich reicher an Trophaen 
Wenn sie Thranen regen Dankes zahlt. 
Jene haaet ihren Ruhm in Stein 
Diese grabt ihn in die Herzen ein. 

Jene laszt mit lantern Rahm sich lobnen 

Und ihr Anfenthalt sind Thronen nur; 
Diese sicht man anch in Hiitten wohnen, 

Und ihr Lohn ist Segen der Natar. 

Jene kann ein Kind des Gluckes seyn, 
Diese dankt ihr Dasein sich allein. 

Grosse lauten Ruhmes ! deiner Schwingen 

Breitc glcicht dem HimmelsfirniaDient ; 
Aber deinen Standort za crringen, 
Ist nur wenig Sterblichen vergonnt. 
Stille Grosse ! dich nur bet'ich an, 
Dich nur, denn du bist fiir jedermann. 

THE TWO SORTS OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 

There are here below two sorts of human greatness : each becomes 
its (Hissessor. Merit weaves both, yet the threads and colour differ. 
One is wrapped up in unmixed light, whilst the other is mellowed 
down into soft tints. One shines and beams like the Sun, its fire 
warms and burns worlds ; the other resembles the moonlight, which 
does good only in the stillness of night. The former dazzles with 
too much light ; the latter lightens, but dazzles not. One, like a moun- 
tain torrent, rushes loud and frightful over fragments of rocks ; the 
other winds unperceived like a brook through underwood. The 
former roars, and ravages the plain ; the latter only waters and re« 
freshes it. The former erects to itself proud mausoleums out of the 
rnius of half a world ; the latter feels that it has more trophies when 
it counts the tears of heartfelt thanks. One carves its glory in stone, 
the other engraves it in the people's hearts. The former seeks its 
reward in loud fame, it resides only about thrones ; the latter is also 
seen in huts, and the blessing of nature is its reward. The former 
may be a mere child of fortune, the latter owes its existence barely 
to itself. Greatness praised aloud by fame ! the extent of thy 
pinions is like the firmament of Heaven, yet to attain thee is the lo^ 
of but few mortals. Placid greatness ! thee alone I worship, thee 
only, for thou art within the reach of all. 

Die beiden Menschengrossen, the two haman greatnesses . 
the two sorts of haman greatness. Beide^ pron. pL both, 
when construed with the article definite, means simply 
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two. Der Mensch, m. des Memchen, pi. die Menschen^ 
man in general, the Latin homo, whilst der Mann, m. des 
Mannes, e, pi. ; die Miinner, the man, the male^ is the Latin 
vir. Menschengrosse, f. is a compound word, man's greatness. 
Menschengrossen giebt es zwei hienieden^ would be in 
prose, Es giebt hienieden zwei Menschengrossefiy there are here 
below two man's greatnesses ; two sorts of human greatness. 
Es giebt is^uimpers. v. derived from Geben, irr. to give, 
and means " it gives," there is, there are ; the French " il y 
a;*' and the subst. with which it is construed may be the same 
as in French, either sing, or pi. only it must always be in 
the accusative. Es giebt guten TVein in Heidelberg, there is 
good wine at Heidelberg; es giebt uberall gute und schlechte 
Memchen^ there are every where good and bad people. 
Hienieden, contracted from hiernieden, adv. here below, on 
this earth ; zwei^ the numeral two. 

Einejede, f. in reference to Grosse, f. greatness, of the 
pron. jeder, c, es, each; ein jeder, one every, every one. 
Kleiden^ r. a, to clothe, to dress ; but here n, to become, to 
suit ; in this sense it is better to construe it with the dative : 
der neue Strohhut kleidet ihr sehr gut, the new straw, bonnet 
becomes her very well ; diese Farbe kleidet Ihnen nichtj this 
does not become you ; ihren Mann, ('* her," in reference to 
Grosse, f.) its owner, its possessor. 

Das Verdienst, n. es, e, pi. e, merit ; der Verdienst, m. the 
earnings, er hat nur geringen Verdienst^ aber er hat das 
Verdienst dusserst mdssig und Jleissig zu aeyn, his earnings 
are but scanty, yet he has the merit of being uncommonly 
sober and industrious. 

webt, webet, from weben, to weave, the imp. is both regular, 
webte, and irr. wob. It is generally reg. when act. Luther heiSj 
Third book of Moses, or Leviticus, Chapter 8, v. 29, und Moses 
nahm die Brust, und Webete eine Webe vor dent Herrn von dem 
Widder des Fullopfers, and Moses took the breast, and waved 
it for a wave offering before the Lord, of the ram of conse- 
cration : dock, conj. yet, however. 

verschieden sind die Fdden und die Farbtn d^ran, different 
are the threads and the colours (to it) of it. Verschieden, adj. 
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diflTerent^ in the pi. several ; der Faden, ens, pi. Fdden, m. the 
thread ; Bindfaden, packthread, die Farbe, f. pi. en, the 
colour ; dran, a contraction for daran, in this, in that, of it, 
of that. 

Eine hullet sicfi. We bad hullen, page 44> No. III. tit eitel 
Lichty in pure light, nothing bnt light, eiiel, adj. in the sense 
of pure, unmixedy is rather obsolete ; it now generally is used 
for *' vain." Das Licht, es^ e, pi. er and e, n. light. We use 
the pi. Lichte, in speaking of artificial lights, as WachsUchte, 
wax candles, and the pi. Lichter, of the heavenly bodies 
which transmit us their light. This distinction is contested 
by several Grammarians, because it seems to clash with what 
we stated with regard to zcorte and worter, page 29, No. II. 
and to Lande and Lander, page 89, No. VI. But the fact 
IS so I and in common life we constantly say, ein Pfund Lichie, 
a pound of candles, and not ein Pfund Lichter, 

Wo die andere sanfte Farben brichty where the other soft 
colour breaks ; whilst the other is mellowed down into soft 
tints. Wo throws the verb to the end, when it is not interro- 
gative. Wo ist Ihr Bedienterf where is your servant? Ich 
Tseisz nicht wo mein Bedienter ist^ I do not know where my 
servant is. Der, die^ das andere, the other ; die audi" re, f. is a 
contraction ; brechen, irr. (ich breche^ du briehst, ich brack, 
ich habe gebrochen, a. with haben, and n. with seyn.) to break : 
die Farben brechen^ is with painters to soften down colours 
that are too vivid bv an admixture of darker ones. 

Wie die Sonne gl'dnzt und strahlt die eine, the words wie 
die Sonne, at the head^ throw the nom. behind the verb; the 
sentence might also be, die eine gldnzt und strahlt wie die 
Sonne, one shines and beams like the sun ; gldnsen, r. n. to 
shine, to be resplendent : strahlen, r. n. to beam, to emit 
rays. 

Welien wdrmt und brennet ihre Gluth, again the ace. at 
its head, its (her, in reference to Grosse, f.) fire (glow) warms 
and burns worlds ; wdrmen, r. a. to warm ; brennen, act. r. 
neut. irr. (ich brenne ,tcA brannte^ ich habe gebrannt,) to bum ; 
die Gluth or Glut, f. the glowing of a quantity of combus- 
tibles, but poetically fire in general. 
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gleicht, from gleichen, irr. n. (icA gleiche, ich glich, ich liabe 
geglichen,) to resemble, to be like ; der Mondenschein, in 
common life, mondschein, m. moonlight. 

Der nur Nachfs im stillcn Gutes thut, which only at night 
in the stillness does good ; which does good only in the still- 
ness of night. Nachts, adv. by night, at night. Whenever 
any thing is done habitually at any portion of the day, that 
part of time is put in the genitive, which in German fre- 
quently corresponds to the ablative absrilate of the Latins. 
Hence we say, des Morgens trink' ich Thi und des Nachmittags 
Kaffe, in the morning I take tea, and in the afternoon coflTee. 
The article being frequently omitted in such cases, these 
wordSftnorgens, abends, are become adverbial expressions, and 
the s, which is the mark of the genitive in masculines and 
neuters, has even been appended to fem. We say des Nachts^ 
or Nachts, by night, at night, though die Nacht^ night, is f. 
im siilten, or in der Stille, adv. quietly, silently, without 
noise ; gutes thun^ to do good, irr. (Jch thue, ich that, ich habe 
gethan.) Er hat viel gutes getha/i, he has done much good. 

Jene, yon, the former. Remember that jeder, jede^ jedes, 
which is in the second line, signifies every, each, and jener, 
jene, jenes, yon, yonder, that, blenden, r. a. to render blind ; 
in a more extended signification to dazzle, to render blind 
for a moment ; eine blendende Schonheit, a dazzling beauty ; 
leuchten, r. n. (with haben) to lighten, to give light, and also 
to emit lightnings. We particularly say, das Wetter leuchtet, 
whenever the lightnings are not attended with thunder. 

Wie ein Bergstrom uber Felsenstilcke rauschet jene laut 
und Jurchterlichy might also be construed in prose, jene 
rauschet laut und fUrchterlich wie ein Bergstrom titer 
Felsenstilcke; the former rushes loud and frightful, like a 
mountain river over fragments of rocks. Laut, loud, and 
jurchterlich, frightful, are both adj. and adv. which is the 
case with most German adj. as we observed page 14, No. I. 

Diese windet unbemerkt dem B/icke wie ein Bach durch 
die Gestrduche sich ; this in prose would be, Diese windet 
sich, this winds ; Sich winden, refl. to wind one's self, from 
the irr. a. winden {ich winde^ ich uand, ich habe gewunden.) 
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unbemerkt dem Blicke, unperceived to the look, unperceived 
by the eye ; unbemerkt, adj. the same as nickt bemerki, not 
perceived. The Germans can convert any participle past 
into a negative adj. by the addition of the particle un, the 
Latin negative '' in/' derived probably from ohne, without ; 
for example, besetzen, to garrison, gives the participle past 
beselzt ; hence we may say, die Stadt ist noch unbesetzt, the 
town is still without a garrison, der Biicky es, e, pi. e, the 
look, m.; hence cler Augenblick, m. the moment; the French 
" un din d'ceil." - das Gestraach, es, e, pi. e, n. brushwood, 
underwood, coppicewood. 

brausen, r. n. (with haben^) to roar like the wind ; it is also 
said of the sea. das Meer brausete furchlerlich, the sea roared 
dreadfully; die Ohren brausen mir, I have a tinkling in my ears. 
verheeren, r. a. to ravage, to lay waste, as a hostile army 
does, from das heer, the army, and the particle ver, which 
denotes destruction, consumption, ruin ; die Flur, see page 
75, No. V. 

trnnken, r. a. to water, to give drink. 

erquicken, r. a to make lively, quick, to give new life, to re- 
fresh ; der Regen erquickt das Land, the rain refreshes the soil. 

die Triimmer, s. pt. n. (from Trumm, a broken piece) 
ruins, fragments, broken pieces. 

einer halben Welt^ of half a world ; die Welt, f. er hat viel 
Welt, he is very polished in his manners. 

Diesefuhlt sich reicher an Trophaeny this feels itself richer 
in trophies ; it feels that it has more trophies, fiihlen, r. a. 
to feel, to toach ; reicher, comp. of reich, rich. 

Wenn sie Thranen regen Dankes zdhlt; the conj. wenn 
throws the verb zdhlt to the end ; when it counts tears 
of lively gratitude; zahlen, r. a. to pay ; zdhlen, r. a, to count. 
regey adj. busy, active, animated. 

haueii, r. a. to hew ; der Ruhm, es, e, m. glory, fame, praise. 

Diese grabt ihn in die Herzen eitiy this engraves it in the 
hearts ; graben, irr. a. {ich grabe, du grdbst, er grabty jch 
grub, ich habe gegraben) to dig, to engrave 5 in die Herzen, 
with the ace. into the hearts \ das Herz. n. the heart, courage, 
resolution. 

Jene laszt mit lautem Ruhm sich lohnen, would be in 
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prose, jene laslzi sich mii lauiem Ruhm lohnen, the former 
gets itself rewarded with noisy glory ; laszen, to let, to leave, 
page 95, No. VI. 

und ihr Anfenthalt sind Thronen nuVy in prose, und nut 
Thronen sind ihr Aufenthaltj and only thrones are its abode. 
der Avfenihalt, es, m. the abode, residence, dwelling, stay, 
sojourn ; mein Aufentlialt hier wird nur kurz sej/Uy my stay 
here will only be short. 

Diese sieht man auch in Hutten wohnen, this cue also 
sees dwell in huts, this is also seen in huts. 

und ihr Lohn ist Segen der Natur, and its reward is the 
blessing of nature ; der Lohn, eSy m. the reward, wages ; it 
differs from die Belohnung, f. the recompense, in so far that the 
former may be obtained and claimed by law ; the latter is a free 
gift, which cannot be claimed^ though it is naturally expected. 

Der Segerij s. m. the blessing, benediction ; ein sterbender 
Valer giebt seinen Kindern seinen letzten (last) Segen die 
Natur, f. nature. 

Jene kann ein kind des Gluckes set/n, that may be a child 
of fortune. In common life we say, er ist ein Gluckskind. 
Observe, that kann^ in German, frequently means " may.*' 
Sie konnen morgen wieder kommeii, you may come again 
to-morrow; but interrogatively, Konnen sie morgen kommen? 
can you come to-morrow ? 

Diese dankt ihr Daseyn sich allein, this thanks its (always 
her, f. in reference to Grosse, f.) existence to itself alone ; owes 
its existence only to itself, danken, r. n. to thank, to be in- 
debted for; das Daseyn, n. existence. Schiller says : 

Etwas turchten unci hoffen une sor^en 

Musz der Mensch fiir den kommenden Morgen, 

Dasz er die Schwere des Daseyns ertrage. 

The logical order of these words in prose, is, der Mensch 
musz etwas furchten und hoffen und sorgenfiir den kommenden 
Morgen dasz er die Schwere des Daseyns ertracre, 

Man must have something to fear, to hope, and to care for, 
against the approaching to-morrow, that he may bear the bur- 
then of existence. 

Grosse lauten Ruhmes ! greatness of loud fame, greatness 
which is attended with loud praises ! with the acclamations. 



i 
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<»f fame! deiner Schwingen Breite gleicht dem HimmeUfir- 
mament, thy pinions' breadth resembles Heaven's firmament, 
the extent of thy pinions is like the firmament of Heaven. 
die Schwinge, pi. en, f. a swing, a pinion, a wing ; die Breite, 
pi. enj f. the breadth, width, extent, latitude; ghicherij irr. n. 
(ich gleiche, ich glich, ich hahe geglichen) to resemble, to be 
likie; it is construed with the dative. Er gleicht seinem Vater, 
he resembles his father ; actively it is regular, and means to 
equalize, to make like, to level, to compare. TVem soil 
ich unsern Freund gleichen ? to whom am I to compare 
our friend ? der Himmehjirmament, m. is a word borrowed 
from the French ; the real German word is, die Himmels- 
feste, the firmament of Heaven. 

aber deinen Standort zu erringen, but to attain thy point of 
rest, thy fixed abode ; der Standort, esj e, m. the spot where 
one stands in relation to other objects; erringen, irr. n. to 
attain by wrestling, to obtain with great labour, toil, and 
trouble : it follows the irregularities of ringen, to wrestle, to 
struggle; (ich erringe, ich errang, ich hahe errungen) of 
which it is formed with the inseparable particle £r, which often 
denotes obtaining by means of the action of the verb to which 
it is prefixed. 

1st nur wenig Sterhlichen vergonnty is granted to but few 
mortals. Wenig, little, few, needs not to be declined before 
a noon^ as here^ wenig Sterhlichen, to few mortals : but it 
must be declined when it stands alone : Hahen sie vide Bii- 
cher ? have you many books ? Nein, ich hahe nur wenige. 
No, I have but few; and particularly when it is in the dative. 
Er machte seine Verlegenheit wenigen hehannt, he made his 
embarrassment known to few people. Er machte seine Ver- 
legenheit wenig hekaunt, he made his embarrassment little 
known. Vergonnen, r. a. to allow, to grant, comp. with the 
inseparable particle ver^ which here has the strengthening 
power, and gonneny to be pleased with what is agreeable to 
others, to be happy in the happiness of others. 
Stillegrosse! placid greatnesss! greatness that makes no noise. 

dich nur hefich an, thee alone I worship ; anhtten, sep. r. 
comp. to adore, to worship, exactly like the Latin ** adorare," 
made of a;i and beten, to pray to God. 
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Dich tfur, denn du bisl /Urjedermaiin, thee alone, for thou 
art for every body, thou art accessible to all. The Germaa 
word jedermann, literally, is each man, every one. 

The French Fable is in German, 

DIE BEIDEN BACHE. 

Als Daphnis seiner Geliebten beraubt war, erz'ahlte er denen die 
seine Betriibnisz misbilligten diese riibrende Fabel. Zwei Bache 
niiscbten ibr Gewasser und in liefer Stille flossen von dem Quell 
an durch eine bebliimte Aue derselben Wildernisz entge«^cn. 
Derseibe Abbang vereinigte sie, und es war ibr Wunsch sicb bei- 
sammen in den Busen des ^feeres zu sturzen. Waruai musz ein 
graasames Scbicksal den zartlichsten Banden widerstehen? In 
ihrem Laufe trcifen diese Bache anf eincn schrecklichen Felsen der 
sie trcnnt. Der eine in seinem traurigen verlassenen Zustande 
wiithete gegen sein Ufer, und jedes Echo in dem Thale wiederhallte 
sein klauflicbes Geschrei. Ein Reisender redete ihn scharf an und 
sagte : Warum murmelst du nicht sanft auf diesem weichen 8ande? 
Mich stort und plagt dein Toben. Horst du nicht, antwortete der 
Bach, an der anderen Seite dieses Hugels, meine theure Halfte 
klagen? Seize deinen Weg fort, o Wanderer, und biite die Goiter 
dasz dein Herz nie was es liebt verlieren moge. 

The German piece of poetry is in French, 

LES DEUX GRANDEURS. 

Il y a dans ce monde deux esp^ces de grandeur; cbacune d^core 
son possesseur. Le nitrite les tisse toutes deux : mais les trames 
et les couleurs en sont diff^rentes. L'une est toute resplendissaote 
de lumi^re, tandis que I'autre adoucit ses teintes. L'une brille et 
rayonne comme le Soleil, son feu 6chauffe et brule des mondes ; 
Tautre resserabie k la liine, qui ne nous donne sa bienfaisante lu- 
mi^re que dans le silence de la nuit. Celle \k nous ^blouit par trop 
d*6clat ; celle ci nous 6claire sans nous ^blou'ir. L'une gronde aveo 
un bruit affreux, comme un torrent qui du haut des monts se pr^ 
cipite sur des rochers brises; Tautre se d6robe aux regards et ser- 
pente comme un ruisseau k travers les broussailles. Celle \k tonne 
ct ravage les guerets, tandis que celle-ci les arrose et les rafraichit. 
L'une s'erige des mausol^es des debris d'une moiti6 du monde ; 
Tautre se trouve plus riche en trophees quand elle compte lea 
pleurs que la reconnoissance verse puur ses bienfaits. L'une taille 
sa gloire dans le marbre, Tautre la grave dans les coeurs. Celle Ik 
trouve sa recompense dans les applaudissemens bruyants de la re- 
nomm^e, et ne recherche que des tr6nes; celle-ci habite mdme 
d'humbles chaumi^rcs, ct les benedictions de la nature sont sa re- 
compense. Celle 1^ peut etre favorisee par d'heureux hasards; 
celle-ci ne doit son existence qu'^ elle menie. Grandeur qu'accom- 
pagne le bruit de la gloire ! retendue de tes ailes egale celle du fir- 
mament : mais il n'est donne qu'^ peu de mortels de t'atteindre. 
Gloire trauquille etsans bruit! c'esttoi seule que j'adore; toi seule, 
tu es accessible k tous. 
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We beg the Editor of the (Old) Monthly Magazine will 
accept of our unfeigned thanks for his kind notice of oar 
bamble labours; we only lament the hurry with which he 
looked over the three first numbers of The Linguist. It 
made him state that the Italian language formed part of our 
plan, whilst the very title of our publication (Weekly Instruc* 
tioDS in the French and German Languages) precludes such 
an idea ; and far from having raised any expectations of that 
kind, we expressly declared in our first Number, p^^ge 3, that 
oar instructions are purposely confined^ for the present, to 
the two principal and most universal languages of Europe, 
viz. the French and German, which are unquestionably the 
most interesting to the English student ; the latter as the basis, 
and the former as a copious admixture, of his native idiom. 
One isy moreover, an introduction to the Swedish, Danish, 
and Dutch languages, and the other to the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 

We resume our favourite La Fontaine, and select the 
following Fable for our practical remarks on the French lan- 
guage :— 

LB VIEILLARD ET LES TROIS JEUNES HOMMES. 

Un Octog^naire plantoit. 
Passe encor de b&tir; mais planter k cet age! 
Disoient trois jouvenceaux, enfants da voisinage ; 

Assar^oient it radotoit. 

Car, au Dom des dieax, je voas prie, 
Quel fruit de ce labeur pouvez vous recaeillir ? 

I 
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Aatant qa'an patriarche il yfoua faadroit yieillir. 

A quoi bon charger votre vie 
Des soins d'un yenir qai n'est pas fait pour voas ? 
Ne songez d^sormais qu'^ vos errears pass^es ; 
Qaittez le long espoir et les yastes pens6es ; 

Toat cela ne convient qa'lL noas. 

II ne convient pas k yous mdmes, 
Repartit le yieillard. Tout ^tablissement 

Vient tard et dare peu. La main des Parques bldines 
De yos jours et des miens se jouc ^galement. 
Nos termes sont pareils par leur courte dur^e. 
Qui de nous des clart^s de la youte aznree 
Doit jouir le dernier? Est il aucun moment 
Qui yous puisse assurer d'un second seulemcnt ? 
Mes arri^re-neveux me deyront cet ombrage : 

H^ Men, defendez yous an sage 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir d'autrui ? 
Cela mdme est un fruit que je goute aujourd'hui ! 
J'en puis jou'ir demain, et quelques jours encore : 
Je puis enfin compter Taurore 

Plus d'une fois sur yos tombeaux : 
Le vieillard eut raison. L'un des trois jouvenceaux 
Se noya d^s le port, allant k TAm^rique ; 
L'autre, afin de monter aux grandes dignit6s, 
Dans les emplois de Mars servant la r^publique. 
Par un coup impr^vu vit ses jours emportes ; 

Le troisi^me tomba d'un arbre 
Que lui-mdme il youlut enter ; 
Et plear6s du vieillard, il grava sur leur marbre 
Ce que je viens de raconter. 

THE OLD MAN AND THE THREE YOUNG MEN. 

An old man of eighty was planting. To build might pass, said three 
youths, children of the neighbourhood, but to plant at that age ! 
surely he must be in dotage. For, in the name of the gods, pray what 
benefit can you derive from this labour ? It would require you to grow 
as old as a patriarch. Of what use is it to burden your life with cares 
of a future time, which is not made for you ? You had better hence- 
forth think only of your past errors. Give up long hopes and extensive 
plans. All this becomes us onl}*. It does not even become you, re- 
plied the old man. Every human undertaking succeeds slowly, and 
lasts but a short time. The hand of the pale Fates sports alike with 
your life and with mine. Our careers are equal, with regard to 
their short duration. Which of us is to enjoy the light of 
heaven the latest? Is there a single moment that can insure 
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tbe next (only)? My great grand-children will be indebted to 
me for these shady walks. Well, then ! do you forbid a wise man 
being at some trouble for the pleasures of others? Even this is an 
advantage which I enjoy to day. I may enjoy it to-morrow, and 
a few days more. I may even witness more than one dawn of day 
on your graves. The old man was right. One of the three young 
men was drowned in the very harbour on going to America ; the 
second, serving the state in military employments, in order to rise to 
high dignities, had his life cut off by an unforeseen stroke ; the third 
fell from a tree which he himself wanted to graft. The old man 
wept over their tomb, and engraved upon its marble what I have 
just related. 



Le Vieillard, m. the old man ; pronounce {vieUyar.) All 
the French words in ard are m. and the d is not heard. 

les trots jeunes hommes : the plural o( jeune homme, when 
it means yoang people in general, is les jeunes gens ; bat here 
the poet speaks of three individuals who are young. 

Un OctogSnaire^ m. a man of eighty. See page 5, No. I. 

plantoitf imp. of the r. a. 1. planter^ to plant, to fix ; but 
with the adv. Id, it means, to leave a person blantly, to let him 
stand waiting without taking any more notice of him : il m*a 
tellement ennuyk que je tai plante Id, he tired me to such a 
degree that I left him bluntly, une plante, f. a plant ; la 
plante du pied, the sole of the foot. Hence, upon the question, 
quelle est sur la terre la plante la plus utile d Vhomme^ the 
reply might be, la plante des jneds. 

Passe encor de bdtir, pass still for building ; to build might 
pass ; to build would be excusable. Here, passer signifies to 
be allowable, to be passable. Passe pour cela, this may do. 
(See passer, page 21, No. II. and page 68, No. V.) If you 
have attended to our recommendation, and noted our observa- 
tions down on loose sheets in alpliabetical order, you will be- 
gin to perceive that you will thus gradually obtain the differ- 
ent significations of the same word, with the additional advan- 
tage of seeing them actually thus employed by some author. 

bdtir, r. a. 2. to build, to erect. With tailors, to baste, to 

make long stitches; fig. bdtir en Fair, to indulge vain hopes. 

trois jouvenceaux, three young men ; but un jouvenceaUy 

m. now means a handsome youth, and is only employed 

jocosely. 
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assuriment, adv. most certainly, radoter, r. n. 1. to be in 
dotage, to talk nonsense, car, conj. for; au nom des dieux, 
in the name of the gods, for the gods' sake. Au nom de, some- 
times means literally, in the name of, in the room of; fagis au 
nom de monfrhre : but frequently in consideration of, for the 
sake of; je votis en prie au nom de noire amitie, I request you 
to do it for the sake of our friendship, out of friendship for 
me. Nom, s. m. name^ noun^ is pronounced exactly like non, 
no, and nont, have not. Un homme sans nom, a man of low 
birth ; Oes objets ont Us plusieurs uoms ? non^ Us h'ont gu*un 
nom. C^est son nom de bapleme, it is his christian name. Quel 
fruit, what fruit, what advantage, what benefit. Fruit is m. 
like all the words in uit, except la nuit, f. the night. Observe 
the difference between les fruits de la terre^ the productions, 
produce of the earthy and les fruits d!ane terre^ the revenue 
derived from a landed estate, de ce laheur, of this labour. 
This word is rather reserved for poetry : in common life, 
the French say, travail. Terres en laheur, ploughed lands. 

pouveZ'VOus recueil/ir ? Can you gather ? recueillir, (conj. 
like the irr. cueillir, to cull^) to gather, to collect ; but se re- 
cueillir, ref. to meditate devoutly on sacred matters. 

Autant qu'un patriarche, as much as a patriarch ; il vovs 
faudroit vieillir^ it would require you to grow old. This is a 
poetical inversion ; in prose it would be, il vous faudroit vieil- 
lir aidant qu'un patriarche. Remember what we observed 
about the impers. v. il faut, page 87, No. VI. and page 101, 
No. VII. Here it is in the conditional tense, with the verb 
in the infinitive : you may say, il vous faut travailler davan- 
tage, or, il faut que vous travailliez davantage, you must 
work more. However, in this case the latter is the best ex- 
pression, because it individualises the idea more, or brings it 
more home to the individual, with the conjunction que, than 
with the infinitive. This is more used to express general 
ideas. // faut manger pour vivre, et non pas vivre pour 
manger. But you would say : il faut que vous mangiez de ce 
pain, il t{y en a pas d^ autre. II faut que, denotes, besides, 
that the thing which is to be done is in the power of the 
agent : you could not say, il faut que vous vieillissiez, but 
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you mast say, si vous vivez longtems, il vous faudra vieillir 
comme les autres kommesy if you live long, it will be necessary 
for you to grow old like^ other men. 

A quoi bon P of what use (is it) ? Remember^ that ^ is it/ 
in this question, is never expressed in French either before a 
substantive or before an infinitive, a quoi Ion une fenetre 
quand il n'y a rien a voir ? of what use is a window when 
there is nothing to be seen ? d quoi bon ouvrir la fen&tre .* 
of what use is it to open the window ? 

charger voire vie^ to burthen your life. Charger^ page 61, 
No. VI. la viCy f. life, livelihood, subsistence, energy, way 
of living ; eau de vie, brandy; faire la vie, to be merry. The 
words in ie may be considered as being all f. Out of 709, 
there are only 7 m. and among these, genie, m. genius, is the 
most necessary to be remembered, on account of its frequent 
recurrence. 

des soins d*un avenir, with cares for a future time. Le 
soiny m. as all the words in oin, care, attention. In the pi. 
diligence. Observe, that when the English expression, ** take 
care," means " beware,** it is in French, prenez garde ; but 
when it means " pay attention, be mindful, be attentive," it is 
in French, ayez soin. Thus you would say, prenez garde de 
laisser la parte ouverie, niais ayez soin d^ouvrir la fenetre, 
take care yon do not leave the door open, but take care to 
open the window. Uavenir^ m$ like all the words in ir, the 
future; a T avenir, adv. for the future; d,venir, what is to 
come. 

qui n*est pas fait pour vous, which is not made for you, 
which you are not likely to see. Faire, irr. a. to do, to make ; 
que faites vous Id ? what are you doing there ? je fats un 
habit, I am making a coat. See page 37 and 42, No. III. 
Observe the difference between il nefait que, and il ne fait 
que de, II nefait quejouer, he does nothing but play ; il ne 
fait que de jouer, he has just been playing ; il ne fait que 
sortir, he does nothing but walk out ; il nefait que de sortir, 
he is but just gone out. 

ne songez dhormaii qu'd vos erreurs passeesy henceforth 
think only of your past errors. Sanger, r. a. and n. to dream,. 
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but when constraed with the dative, to think of, to consider. 
Songez a ce que vousfaites, think of what you are doing. 11 
songe au marriage, he thinks of taking a wife. Ne que, see 
page S6, No. IV. disormais, adv. henceforth, hereafter. 
Pass^es, part, past, f. pi. past, faded, gone by. You will 
now understand Voltaire's witticism : when making room for 
some ladies who were not young, he called out to them, pasiez, 
beaut6s passies! as if be had intended to say ; passezj beauUs, 
passez ! 

Quittez le long espoir, quit, renounce long hope, don't in- 
dulge hopes of a longer life. Espoir^ m. hope, is a poetical 
expression ; in common life we use the word esperance, f. 
All the words in oir are m. 

ne convient qua nous, becomes us, is suitable to us only. 

convenir, (conj. like venir,) to become, to suit, to agree. 

tout ttablissementy every establishment, settlement, human 
undertaking. Les parques, f. the paroB, or fates. Blime, 
adj. pale. Sejouer de^ ref. to sport with, to laugh at; jouer 
r. a. I. to play, to gamble, to game, to sport, to act as an 
actor, to ridiculize, to render ridiculous. *' Un jour que Mo- 
li^re avoit annonc6 le TartujQTe (the Hypocrite) sur I'affiche, 
(in the play-bill,) et qu'un certain premier President du Par- 
lement en d6fendit (forbade) la representation, il s'avan9a 
sur la sc^ne (on the stage,) et dit : Nous comptions vous don- 
ner ce soir, (we reckoned upon performing to-night,) le Tar- 
tuffe ; mais monsieur le premier President du Parlement ne 
veut pas qu'on le joue ;" which might mean, will not allow 
it to be performed, or will not allow himself to be rendered 
ridiculous. In speaking of a play, you may say either quelle 
piice donne-t'On, or quelle pikce joue-t-on ce soir? or simply 
que donne-t-on ce soir? Be careful not to confound Jotier, r. 
n. 2, which is three lines lower down, with jouer, r. a. 1. "Wie 
former is to enjoy, and is always construed with the genitive^ 
as here, qui de nous doit jouir le dernier des claries de la 
voute azuree ? which of us is to be the last to enjoy the light 
of heaven f This is the construction in prose. Observe 
also, that in speaking of playing on a musical instrument^ 
jouer requires the genitive, jouer du viohn, jouer du piano. 
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jouer de lajluie^ but in speaking of playing at any game, it 
requires the dative, jouer aux cartes, jouer an whist, jouer d 
la paume, egalement, adv. equally, alike. Le terme, m. the 
term, here the time for which our life is to last ; expression, 
end, limit ; but it neyer denotes the English " term," when 
it means condition, or price. " Tell me your terms," is in 
French, dites moi vos conditions ; or if it be any thing that is 
paid for, votre prix ; and " they are not on good terms, they 
are not on a friendly footing," is, ils ne sont pas bien ensemble; 
ils sont brouill4s. 

Est it aucun moment ? is there any moment ? The French 
do not require the verb " to do" in their interrogations, they 
simply place the pronoun after the verb. Entendez vous ^ 
do you hear ? But in the third person the notin is always 
named first. " Is my father at home ?" mon pere est-il a la 
maison ? ** Has my mother been in the garden ?" ma mere 
a-t-eUe 6ie au jardin ? Does your brother hear what I am 
saying ? ^* votre frere entend-il ce que je dis .^" Except with 
the verb impers. y-a-t-il, or est-il (which is more poetical), 
which is generally construed without an article, or with the 
article indefinite or partitive ; y-a-t-il du vin dans la cave •* 
T/'a-t-il des pommes au dessert .* est-il bel homme ? 

mes arri^re neveux, my great grand-children ; un neveu^ m. 
a nephew ; in the plural, nos neveux, posterity, our descen- 
dants. All the words in eu are m. 

me devront, will owe to me. Devoir, r. a. 3. to owe. 

autrui, s. m. others, other people in general. N'ouhliez 
jamais cette belle maxime du Christianisme : ne faites point 
d autrui ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu^on vous fit. 

gouter, r. a. 1. to taste, to take an afternoon's luncheon ; 
to delight in, to enjoy. Demain, adv. to-morrow, tt is also 
a sub. jusqu'd present aucun humain n*apu voir arriver cfe- 
main. You have the whole of to-morrow to consider of it, vous 
avez tout demain pour y songer. Paurore, f. the dawn or 
break of day ; the goddess Aurora. There are 12 words in 
ore m. and 7 f. 

Le vieillard eut raison, the old man was right. See page 
14, No. II. Se noya, was drowned ; ie noyer, r. v. to be 
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drowned ; noj/er, r. a. 1. to drown. (Some pronounce ni-ye^ 
but noa^yi is more correct.) un noyer, m. a walnut tree ; un 
coup, m* a blow, a push, stroke^ wound, action, trick ; a move 
at chess or draughts, a throw at dice, time, a deed, an elBTect, 
a lucky or unlucky turn at any game. The p. is heard only 
before a vowel, see page 54, No. IV. Here it means a blow, 
a stroke, un coup imprevu, an unforeseen stroke ; vit, pret. 
of the irr. a. and n. voir, to see. ses jours, his days, here 
means his life ; de nos jours, adv. in our days. 

etnporte, part. p. of r. a. 1. emporter, to carry oiff, to take 
away any thing that is to be carried away. 

enter, r. a. 1. to graft. 

et pleuris du vieillard, and regretted by the old man. This 
is a very bold ellipsis for the French language ; the pleuris 
has no nominative to which it refers^ though it is evident 
that it refers to the three young men. It is a singular in- 
stance of obscurity in a language that generally is so very 
tame and clear. Racine is equally obscure, when he says : — 

£t voyant de mon bras voler partoat reffroi, 
L'Inde sembla m'ouvrir an champ digne de moi. 

The participle voyant may apply to Flnde^ though the con- 
nexion shews that it refers to the individual who is speaking. 
The French call these expressions phrases absolues. The 
nominative, les jeunes hommes, is concealed in the kur mar- 
bre, their marble, meaning the marble of the tomb of the 
young men. 

Ce queje viens de raconter, what I come from relating, 
what I have just related. The French have two expressions 
to denote what has just been done, and what is intended to 
be done directly. The former, je viens de, with an infinitive ; 
je viens decrire, I have just written ; the latter je'vais, also 
with an infinitive, but without any particle or preposition ; 
je vais icrire, I am going to write directly. Both seem par- 
ti cularly adapted to French vivacity. 

We now turn to the German, and select for the vehicle of 
our remarks a short piece written by Mr. Frederick Heyne, 
a private teacher at Berlin. It is entitled Hope, 
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HOFFNUNG. 

Ueber allem Fleisch auf Erden 
Herrscht ein boher, weiser Wille. 
Uosers Geistes morsche Hiille 
Musz zn Staub und Arcbe werden, 
Und die Bande miisseii brecben 
Die Natar urns Herz ana wand. 
Glaabig, aucb an Grabe's Rand 
Musz Ergebnng Amen sprecben. 

Docb es ist des Herzens Recbt 
Ewig nngekr^nkt geblieben. 
Scbwer reiszt sicb yon seinen Lieben 
Los das menscblicbe Gescblecbt. 
Und der Scbmerz ringt wild die H^nde 
Und die belle Tbrane sinkt. 
Acb, des Lebens Freuden winkt 
Viel za friib des Lebens Ende ! 

Aber will der M utb dir sinken, 
Blicke za der Wolke Saum ; 
Lasz dein Herz, wie siissen Traum 
Morgenrotb der Hoffnung trinken. 
Droben dort am Himmelszelt 
Strablt der Hoffnung goldne Pforte 
Mit der Tnscbrift Trostesworte : 
•* Wiedersehn in besz'rer Welt !" 

HOPE. 

Over all flesb on earth rales a supreme wise power. The fragile 
shell of oar mind must turn to dust and ashes ; and those strings 
must break which nature wound round the heart. Firm in faith, even 
at the brink of the grave, resignation must say. Amen! Still the 
rights of the heart remain unimpaired. Man tears himself with 
difficulty from those he loves. Grief wildly wrings the hands, and 
the bright tear trickles down. Alas ! the end of life beckons much 
too soon the joys of life away. But if your courage is ready to fail^ 
look up to the skirts of the cloud ; let your heart quaff the dawn of 
hope like a sweet dream. Yonder above, on the canopy of Heaven, 
beams the golden gate of Hope, with the comfort-bearing inscrip- 
tion : ** We meet again in a better world \" 

Die Hoffnunffy f. hope, a verbal noun derived from hoffen, 
r. a. to hope. See page 74> No. V. 
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Ueber^ prep. over. Tbe dotted u, beginning a sentence, is 
always printed ue, but retains of course the sound of the 
French u. Ueber gov. the dative or accusative, according as 
there is locomotion or not. In the sense of an obstacle that 
prevents something being done, it may be indifferently con- 
strued with either case. We may say, iiber das Lesen ver- 
giszt er Essen und Trinken, or iiber dem Lesen vergiszi er 
Essen und Trinken, for the sake of reading, he neglects 
eating and drinking. But in the sense of *' over," the dis- 
tinction ought to be strictly attended to. In St. Matthew^ 
chap. iii. 16, ^' The heavens were opened unto him," is cor- 
rectly, in Luther's translation, der Himmel that sich aufvber 
ihm, because the heavens were opened over him, but without 
moving down upon him. When uber denotes a superiority, 
a preference, in such expressions as Zufriedenheit geht uber 
den Reichthum (contentement surpasse richesse) to be con- 
tented is better than to be wealthy, it gov. the accus. You 
will understand the following pun, in which geht uber is first 
taken figuratively for " surpasses, is superior," and then lite- 
rally for " goes over it, has access to it." 

'* Nichts geht iiber den Wein, 
Sagt mein Kellner ; (my butler) allein 
Er geht iiber den Wein." 

Ueber serves to form many compound verbs, both separable 
and inseparable. The latter is the case whenever uber im- 
plies a comparison of superiority, or is the English " upon," 
{super) and '* over, beyond," {trans,) The verbs to which 
uber is inseparably joined gov. the ace. in reference to the 
prep. In separable compound verbs, uber denotes the Eng- 
lish *' over," in the sense of above the object. Das Wasser 
kocht iiber, the water boils over, above the vessel in which it 
is boiling. As an adv. iiber is over, es est schon iiber, it is 
over already ; uber und iiber, all over. 

aliem Fleisch, all flesh. Das Fleischy es, n. flesh, meat. 

ein hoher, weiser Willey high, wise will 5 a supreme, wise 
power; der Wille, ens, m. the will. The gender is marked 
in the adj. on account of ein, which does not show the gen- 
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der. Hochy adj. high, makes with the articles, der hohe^ and 
ein hoher, rejecting the c, just as it does in the comp. hbhevf 
page 81, No. VI. 

der Geist, es, pi. er, m. spirit, ghost, mind, vivacity, genius ; 
morsch, adj. frail^ fragile^ crumbling to dust. Die HuUe^ page 
44, No. III. ; but in the familiar expression, die hUUe und 
fiille, it means that the integument, shell, or husk, is not only 
large, but also well filled, and consequently denotes abun- 
dance, plenty. The Germans are fond of chiming expressions : 
we have, knall und faUy toll und voll, schalten und walten, 
8^c. der Siaub, es, m. dust; but sick aus dem Staube 
machen is to hasten away, to run away, to escape. 

das Band, es, n. the tie, the ribband, the string. It has 
two plurals, die Bande, figuratively, ties, bonds, fetters, and 
die Bander, ribbons, strings. See worte, page 29, No. II. 
and Lande, page 89, No. VI. ; but der Band, es, pi. bande, 
Di. the binding of a book, a volume. Haben sie den ersten 
Band gelesen ? have you read the first volume ? Das Werk 
hatdrei Bande, or besteht aus drei Bdndeuj the work is in 
three volumes, brechen, page 107, No. VII. Urns Herz, a 
contraction for um das Herz, round the heart; we had, um-zu, 
page 27, No. II. Um is here the prep, about, roundabout. 
Thus Wieland says, 

*' Wie lieblich um meinen entfesselten Busen 

Der holde Wabnsion spielt ! Wer schlang das magische Band 

Um meine Stirne V* 

** How sweet delusion plays lovely round my unfettered 
bosom ! who bound the magic string round my forehead ?" And 
Burger : 

<< Wenn um die Zeit der Rosen 
Zar Mitternacht mein Gang ums Dorfchen geht." 

'* When about the season of the roses my walk leads me at 
midnight round the hamlet." 

wand, from winden, page 108, No. VII. 

gl'dubiffy adj. faithful, firm in faith ; when construed in the 
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m. with the article ein, it is exactly the same with tin 
Gldubigery s. m. a creditor ; but as all oar sabstantiyes are 
spelt with a capital letter^ the two expressions can never be 
mistaken one for the other. Ein glduhiger Christ, a faithful 
christian, a firm believer ; er ist ein Gl'dubiger meines Bruders, 
he is my brother's creditor, das Grab^ es, pi. die Grdber, n. 
the grave, the tomb. Do not confound it with der Graben, ensj 
m. the ditch, der Rand, es, pi. Rdnder, (in some parts of 
Germany incorrectly Rdnde) m. the edge, brink, border, 
margin. See page 89, No. VI. The German familiar ex- 
pression, das versteht sich am Rande, signifies, that is well 
understood, that requires no comment in the margin. Erge- 
bung, f. resignation, the action of surrendering in war, and 
fig. surrendering one's will to that of another. Again, a ver- 
bal, noun from the refl. in*, sich ergeben, to surrender, das 
Recht, es, pi. e, right, law, justice. The Germans say, like 
the French, Recht haben, (avoir raison) to be right ; Unrecht 
haben (avoir tort) to be wrong ; einem Recht geben, to ac- 
knowledge that a person is right, to agree with him. /We 
naturlichen Rechte des Menschen, the rights of man ; die 
Rechte, law, jurisprudence; Mein Veiter widtnet sich den 
Rechten, my cousin studies the law, dedicates himself to the 
profession of the law. The adv. is recht, very ; and the adj, 
rechtj right, and also the opposite of left, die rechte Hand^ 
the right hand. 

ungekrdnkt, adj. unimpaired, unvexed, from Krdnken, r. a. 
to vex, part. p. gekrdnkt, of which we make this adj. with 
the addition of the negative un, page 109, No. VII. gebtteben, 
part, past of the irr. n. bleiben, to remain, to continue, {ich 
bleibe, ich bleib, ich bin geblieben.) Warum sind Sie zu 
Hause geblieben ? why did you stay at home ? To remain, as 
a complimentary expression at the end of a letter, is always 
verbleiben, the particle ver having here a strengthening power, 
which gives more intensity to the expression. Ich verbleibe 
Ihr gehorsamer Diener, I remain your obedient servant. 

Schwer reiszt sich von seinen Lieben los, with difficulty tears 
itself (mankind) from its darlings. Schwer, adj. and adv. heavy, 
difficult, heavily, with difficulty ; reiszt los, from the separ. 
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Gomp. losreissen, derived from reissen, irr. a. to tear, and los, 
. loose, {ich reisse los, ich risz los, ich habe losgerissen, as a. d. 
ich bin losgerissen.) das Menschliche Geschlecht, the human 
race, mankind ; das Geschlecht, es, pi. er, race, sex, genus, 
gender ; das schone Geschlecht, the fair (le bean sexe.) der 
Schmerz, m. pain, grief. There are two declensions for this 
word, 1. der Schmerz, des SchmerzenSy den Schmerz. 2. der 
Schmerz, des Schmerzes, dem Schmerze, den Schmerz. The 
pi. of both is, die Schmerzen, Ich habe Kopfschmerzen, I 
have the head-ache. 

ringen, irr. a. and n. to wrestle, to wrench, to wring. In the 
north of Germany they say zcringen, which brings it still 
nearer to the English. See page 3, No. VII. Sinken, irr. 
n. to sink, {ich sinke, ich sanke, ich bien gesunken,) page 29, 
No. II. winkeuy r. n. and a. to beckon, to twinkle, to nod. 
viel zu fruhy much too early, much too soon. Remember 
that the German zu is both " to" and " too ;** Sie sind zu 
gutig^ you are too kind, over kind, das Leben, s, n. life, mo- 
tion, vivacity, noise ; am Leben sej/n, to be alive ; aufLeben 
und Sierben, in case of death ; fur mein Leben gern, very 
willingly, with great pleasure, with great desire. Ich trinke 
fur mein Leben gern ein Glas alien Rheinwein, I am very 
fond of a glass of old Hock. Aber will der Muth dir sinken, 
but if thy courage will sink, if your courage be ready to fail. 

Blicke zu der Wolke Saum, look to the hem of the cloud ; 
look up to the skirts of the clouds ; blicken, r. n. to look, to 
shine; die Wolke, f. the cloud, der Saum, es, e, m. like ail 
the words in aum, pi. dieSdume, a hem, edge, border, skirt, 
seam — Jerem. xiii. 22. deine S'dume sind dir aufgedeckt, 
thy skirts are discovered. 

wie stissen Traum, like sweet dream : the adj. has the ter- 
mination of the ace. m. because der Traum, es, e, pi, die 
Tr'dume, a dream, is m. ; sUsz, adj. sweet. 

Morgemothy the dawn of morning, the dawn of day, comp. 
of der morgen, m. the morning, and roth, adj. red. 

trtnken, irr. a. and n. to drink {ich trinke y ich trank, ich habe 
geirunken,) To give water to, to water animals, is trdnken, 
poetically to irrigate, which is regular. 
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Droben, adv. contraction of dort oheiiy or da oben, above. 

dortf adv. yonder ; das Himmelszelt^ n. the tent of Heaven, 
the canopy of Heaven, comp. of der Himmel, Heaven, and 
das Zelty es, pi. die Zelte, the tent. The common people 
at Berlin make the pi. Zelter^which is incorrect, and ought to 
be carefully avoided, because ein Zelter, m. is a horse that 
ambles, an ambler. 

der Hoffnung goldne Pforte, Hope's golden gate, the 
golden gate of Hope ; goldne^ contr. for goldene, f. of the adj. 
golden, made entirely or partly of gold, golden. The conge- 
niality of the German and English language is evident also 
in the use of adjectives denoting the stuff or matter of which 
a thing is made. They may in both languages be used as 
epithets ; ein goldnes Thor, a golden gate ; but they cannot 
be employed as attributes or predicates. We cannot say, 
das Thor ist golden, the gate is golden ; it must be in both 
languages, das Thor ist von Gold, the gate is of gold, or gold. 

die Pforle, f. the gate, the postern gate ; die Oltomanische 
Pforte, or only die Pforte, the Turkish empire ; die hohe 
Pforte, the court of the Grand Signior at Constantinople. 

die Inschriftf f. the Inscription ; ein Trosteswort, n. a word 
of comfort. Wiedersehn, sep. irr. a. comp. made of wiedcvj 
again, and sehen, to see. . Ich sehe medery ich sah wieder, 
ich habe unedergesehn. Sahen Sie sie gestern wieder f Did 
you see her again yesterday ? in hessWer Welt, contr. for 
in hesserer. Welt being fern, and the expression used without 
an article, the adj. has the termination of the dative fem. In 
familiar conversation we should say, in einer besseren Welt, in 
a better world. Observe again, two s where the English word 
has two t, " better," besser, like '* water," wasser. 

The French Fable is in German, 

DER GREIS UND DIE DREI JUNGLINGE. 

Ein achtzigjahriger Greis war mit pflantzen beschaftigt; zu baaen 
wurde noch angehn, sagten drei Jiinglinge die in der Nachbarschaft 
aafgewachsen waren, aber in diesem Alter zu pflantzen ! Er ist gewisz 
narrisch. Denn um der Giitter willen bitte ich Sie, welchen Vortheil 
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koonen Ste von dieser Arbeit Ziehen ? Sie miiszten so alt wie ein 
Patriarch werden. Wozu niizt es Ihnen Ihr Leben mit den Screen 
einer Zakanft za beschweren die nicht liir Sie gemacht ist ? Denken 
Sie forthin nur an die Fehltritte die Sie begangeni haben. Entsagen 
Sie den langen Hoifnungen und den weitschweifigen Gedanken. 
AUes dieses geziemt nns nur allein. Es geziemt auch Sie nicht, 
erwiederte der Greis ; jedes menschliche Untemehmen reift spat 
and danert kurse Zeit. Die Hand der bleichen Parzen treibt 
dasselbe Spiel mit Ihrem Leben und dem meinigen. Unsere 
Lebenszeit gleicht sich in ihrer knrzen Daucr. Welcher von uns 
wird der letze seynder sich des Lichtes des blauen Himmels erfrent? 
Ist nur irgend ein Augenblick der uns einen zweiten versichem kann ? 
Meine Urenkel werden mir diese schattigen GUnge verdanken. 
Nun denn ! Ist es dem Weisen verboten sich fUr das Yergnugcn 
anderer zu bemiihen ? Schon dieses ist eine Freude die ich heute 
schmecke ; ich kann sie morgen, und yielleicht noch einige Tage 
genieszen. Ich kann endlich noch ofter als einmal die Morgenrothe 
anf Ihren Grabernerblicken. 

Der Greis hatte Recht. Einer der Jiinglinge ertrank noch im 
Hafen als er nach Amerika segeln wollte. Der andere, der um za 
hohen Wiirden zu gelangen dem Staate Kriegesdienste leistete, sah 
sich seines Lebens durch einen unvorbergesehenen Streich beraubt. 
Der dritte fiel von einem Baume welchen er selbst einempfen wollte? 
und der Greis der sie beweinte grub auf ihren Marmor was ich so 
eben erz'ahlt babe. 



The French Translation of the German, 

L'ESPERANCE. 

Tout ce qui est chair sur la terre est soumis k un sage pouvoir 
supreme. Cette Mle enveloppe de notre ame est condamn^e k etre 
r^daite en poudre ; ces liens dont la nature a cnvironne nos coeurs 
sont condamn^s k se rompre: mais fermes dans la foi jusqu'au 
tombeau la resignation nous fait crier, Amen ! Cependaut les droits 
du coeur restent sans atteinte. L'homme ne se s^pare que difficile- 
ment de ceux quMl aime. La douleur lui fait tordre les mains, et les 
larmes inondent son visage. H61as ! ils durent trop peu les plaisirs de 
la vie ! Mais si votre courage commence k foiblir, elevez vos regards 
jasqu'aux nues, livrez vous aux doux songes de Tesp^rance rayon- 
nante comme Paurore, et contemplez dans la voute des Cieux ses 
portes dories oil brille cette inscription consolante : ^^ Vous vous 
retrouverez dans un monde plus heareux.'' 



*? 
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After the celebrated Madame du Defiant had lost her eye- 
sight, the following Epigram was made against her : — 

EUe y Yoyoit dans son enfance 
C'6toit alors la Medisance. 
Elle a perda son oril et gard6 son g^nie, 
C'est aajoord'hoi la Calomnie. 

A German poet (Haug) has applied the same idea to an 
old woman who had lost hei^hearing. He says — 

Sie fragt'and borchte gern vor Zeiten 
Und iibte das VerlHstem sebr ; 
Doch bald yerlor sie das Gebor 
Und muszte zar Verlavmdung scbreiten. 

The title of Sheridan's School for Scandal is, in GermaOi 
DiK Laestbrschule. Lastern and Ferldstern^ to slander. 
Verl'dumden, to calumniate. 
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No. IX. SATURDAY, Mat 21, 1825. Price 6d. 

Wb coQcladed the last number of The Linguist with a 
French epigram upon Madame du Deffantf which our readers, 
we presume, have easily understood, as it does not offer 
any idiomatic difficulty, except one, for the explanation of 
which we had no room left. We allude to the relative adverb 
^, in the first line : ^* Elle y voyeit dans son enfance.'* This 
adverb generally refers to some object mentioned before; the 
antecedent, therefore^ must be carefully looked to for its signi- 
fication, which may be '' there, in that place, thither, to it^ in 
it, at it,of it ;" and even plural, " in them, at them," &c. so that 
it may sometimes be considered as a pronoun indeterminate 
conjunctive, being always placed before the verb, page 55, 
No. IV. But construed with the verb *^ voir J'' y may be 
called an expletive adverb, serving to convert the active^ vofr, 
into a neuter verb. Je vois, *' I see," constantly requires an 
accusative or government to mark the particular object per- 
ceived by the eye. J'y vois, '* I can see/' simply means 
*'I have the use of my eyes." Je n'y vois pas, ** I am pre- 
cluded from the use of my eyes," either from blindness, or a 
temporary deficiency in the eyes, or for want of light ; and 
whenever the obscurity or the imperfection of the sight is 
complete, or very great, the French use the negative adverb 
gouiie, with ne before the y : je riy vois goutle, " I cannot 
see at all." Should you happen to say to a Frenchman, elle 
voyoit dans son enfance^ "she saw in her childhood,'* he 
would be ready to ask you, ^* qui? qui voyoit'-elle, or que 
vu^oii-eUef ^'whom, or what did she seeT' But if you say, 
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*'elley voyoit,^' he immediately knows that yoa intend to con- 
vey the idea '^ she was able to see ; she had her eyesight.' 
What we observed respecting en, page 21^ No. II. applies 
with equal force to this adverb or pronoun indeterminate y. 
Indeed it is these three little words, on, en, and j/, and the 
abundance of witty figurative expressions used by the French, 
which give to their conversation so much vivacity. The latter 
expressions, in order to be properly introduced, must, however, 
be correctly remembered ; and the words on, en, and y, must 
be diligently studied in all their bearings, that they may not 
be misapplied. 

We now beg leave to entertain our readers with one of 
those light narratives to which the French language is so 
peculiarly adapted ; it will afford us some idiomatic expres- 
sions of frequent recurrence in familiar conversation. 

UN TRAIT DE NAIVETE. 

Certain soir dans ane maison 
Chacun racontoit sa folie ; 
C'^toient des bons m6ts k foison, 
Maint qaolibet, mainte saillle ; 
Parfois an pea de d^raison. 
Qa'importe ? poarviiqne I'on rie. 
Mieax valent ces doux passe-temps 
Qae ces boaillottes insipides 
Oil mes bons amis sent avides 
De s'enrichir k mes d^pens. 
Voici, parmi les traits d'bistoire 
Qui, ce j oar-Ik, farent cont^s 
L'une des deux naivetes 
Dont j'ai conserve la memoire. 

Une Dachesse de Bouillon, 
Jeune encore, anissoit, dit-on, 
A I'humeur vive et joviale 
Une franchise originale. 
Sans nulle g^ne elle disoit 
Trop vlte ce qu'elle pensoit. 
Apr^s une assez longue absence, 
A Paris ^tant de re tour, 
Elle Toulut revoir an jour 
La campagne de son enfance, 
Toojours ch^re k son souvenir. 
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Une matin elle ya ohez elle ; 
Hortense yeooit de sortir ; 
A sa place elle yoit ?enir 
Une yieille sempiternelle 
(Sara, c*est aiosi qa^on Tappelle) 
March ant, on plat6t se trainant 
Sar an appai qa'eUe se donne. 
Yous cnssiez dit, en la yoyant, 
La d^cr^pitade en personne. 
La Duchesse d'abord s'6tonne 
De yoir ce squelette ambulant; 
Pais craignant qu'^ chaqne moment 
£lle ne tombe en d^faillance, 
Elle se h&te, en se nommant, 
De demander sa cb^re Hortense. 
A ce nom I'antiqae Sara 
Lai dit, d'ane yoix tremblotante : 
Votre cb^re Hortense est absente, 
Elle dine en yille, et de \k 
On la m^no k la Com^die, 
D'oik bien tard elle reviendra. — 
Ma bonne, eh bien ! je yous en prie, 
Quand elle rentrera ce soir, 
Si yous Stes encore en yie 
Dites lui de yenir me yoir. 

AN INSTANCE OF LAUGHABLE FRANKNESS. 

One eyening in company eyery one was relating some story. Along 
with jests in plenty we had many puns and flashes of wit, and now 
and then a little nonsense. But what matters it ? proyided the com- 
pany laugh. Amusements of this kind are indeed preferable to those 
insipid games at cards, by which my dear friends are anxious to en- 
rich themselyes at my expense. Here are, from the facts related on 
that day, one or two instances of laughable frankness, which I re- 
member. 

A young Duchess of Bouillon combined, it is said, an eccentric 
frankness with a lively temper and a merry disposition. She would 
oyer-hastily utter, without restraint, whatever she thought. On her 
return to Paris, after a long absence, she very much wished to see 
the companion of her childhood, whom she always remembered with 
affection. One morning she went to her. Hortensia had just left 
the hoase. Instead of her friend she saw a very old female, (Sarah 
was her name) who walked, or rather crept along, leaning upon a 
ftopport. You would have fancied you saw decrepitude personified. 
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The Dachess at first startled at beholding this walking skeleton ; 
then, fearing every moment that the old woman might fall into a 
swoon, she hastily gave her name, and inquired after her dear Hor- 
tensia. Whereupon the antiqae Sarah replied in a quaking voice, 
your dear Hortensia is from home ; she is dining out, and ofter din- 
ner they take her to the play, from whence she will return very late. 
Well, my good woman ! when she gets home at night, if yoa are 
then alive, pray tell her to come and see me. 



Un trait de natvetS. We have in this title two French 
words which it is extremely difBcalt to render in English ; 
indeed both expressions are frequently employed as if they 
were English. The French ndivetS, f. however means not 
only natural frankness, but an unconscious expression of sen- 
timents which we ought not to harbour, or not to avow. It 
is in this latter sense that it is used here. All French words 
in ete are f. Un trait, (m. like all the words in ait,) an in- 
stance. It has a great variety of meanings, as, an arrow, a 
darty a stroke, a dash, a touch of the pencil, a feature, a 
draught, a thought^ a sentiment, a turn. 

Certain soir dans une maison, Maison, (f. like all the words 
in aison) house ; but here it means a company assembled at a 
house : maison is likewise a commercial house. Lesfreres B, 
ont une maison a Londres et une autre cL Amsterdam ; c'est 
une bonne maison, 

Une folic, f. a folly, a laughable story ; faire desfolies, to 
be guilty of foolish^ imprudent, extravagant actions ; dire des 
folies, to say merry, witty things. Un bon mot, a jest, a joke. 
djbison, adv. in plenty, maint, e, adj. many a ; maintefois, 
adv. many a lime. 

un quolibet, (m. like all the words ine^ a bad pun. une 
saillie, f. a witty sally, a flash of wit 5 a jutting out, a step in 
dancing. In the pi. it often means fits of passion. Lafemme 
a (fheureuses sail lies, mais le mari dans sa colore a souvent de 
facheuses saillies. Parfois, adv. sometimes. It begins to be 
obsolete in conversation. 

Deraison, f. want of reason, nonsense, is pronounced exactly 
like des raisons, some motives ; un pen de deraison, a little nou- 
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seDse. The late Prince de Ligne used to say, t7 n'y a que 
les bitises (silly nonsense) qui f assent rire. 

Qu'importe ? what matters it ? n'importe, no matter, from 
the impers. v. il importe, it is of material importance. 
pourcHque, conj. provided that, gov. the snbj. ; poun>4qu€ 
Ton rie^ the pron. gener. on, and the verb n. rire, to laagh, 
which is irr. in the subj. 

Mioix valent ces doux passe-tempsy is a poetical inversion 
for ces doux passe-temps valent mieux, these sweet (pleasing) 
diversions are better. See page 72^ No. F. Vne bouiUotie, 
(f. like all the words in oite) a game of chance at cards, re- 
sembling the English game of Loo. a mes dSpens^ at my 
expense ; depens, a subst. pi. m. ; is also used for law costs. 
Dipense compenses, means that each party is to pay their costs. 
^Dontfai conserve la tnemoire, of which I have preserved the 
memory, which I remember. La memoire, memory, has no pi. 

M. de Montmaur had an astonishing memory, but little 
judgment^ which circumstance gave rise to this epitaph : — 

Soas cette casaqae noire 
Repose bien doucement 
Montmaur, d'hearease memoire, 
Attendant le ja^ement. 

MSmoire, m. is a bill^ a note, an account; in the pi. Histori- 
cal Memoirs. Je viens d'acquitter le tnemoire de mon tailleur, 
I have just paid my tailor's bill ; avez vous lu les memoires de 
Sully ? have you read the memoirs of Sully ? The name of 
this minister reminds us of Henry IV. of France, whom a 
poet has most worthily eulogised, by calling him 

*' Seul roi de qui le pauvre ait gard6 la memoire.'' 

And this line shews that you may say either conserver or gar- 
der la memoire d'unfail, to preserve the memory of a fact. 

Dii'On, is used instead of on-ditj it is said, whenever it is 
placed in the middle of the sentence as an interpolation. It 
iias the advantage of avoiding that everlasting que, the fre- 
quent recurrence of which is so monotonous and annoying in 
he French language. Elle estj dit on, foH aimahle^ she is 
laid to be very amiable, is preferable to '* on dit qu'elle est 
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fort aimabley " On dit fui de tout temps la Gazette des 
tso$r — Gresset. 

une franchise originale, an eccentric frankness. Franchise, 
f. frankness^ sincerity^ exemption, immunity ; les franchises des 
6glis€s n^ont pas lieu en France : churches are not an asylum 
for criminals in France, original, e, adj. eccentric, original. 

Sans nulls gene, without any restraint. We had gSner, 
page 103, No. VII. la gene, f. constraint, restraint, uneasi- 
ness, rack, torture; itre a la gine, or dans un Hat de gene, 
to be in straitened circumstances. 

trap vUe, over hastily, too quickly. 

ce qu'ellepensoit, what she thought, what was uppermost in 
her thoughts ; from peftser, r. a. 1. to think, which must be 
carefully distinguished from panser, r. a. 1. (with an a) to dress 
wounds, and horses. The motto of the Star and Garter is : 
Hani soit qui mal y pense, '* Evil to him who thinks ill of 
it." The father of the present Duke of Orleans having built 
splendid stables, had the same inscription placed over them, 
with the slight change of e into a : Honi soit qui mal y 
panse. Evil to him who dresses (the horses) ill here. 

Aprh une assez longue absence a Paris 6tant de retour, 
would be in prose, etant de retour a Paris, aprbs une assez 
longue absence. The adv. of quantity assez, ** enough," placed 
before an adj. often means tolerably, rather. 

la compagne, f. the female companion. Of the words in 
agne,Ahere are 4 m. and 7 f. ; un compagnon, m. is a male 
companion, tenfance, childhood, infancy, is f. like all the 
words in ance. souvenir ^ m. recollection, remembrance, 
memory, memorial. 

FUle voit venir, she sees coming up to her. Voir venir is 
taken here in its literal meaning ; but it is often employed 
figuratively to denote that one sees what a person is aiming 
at, or that one waits to know what a person would be at, to 
regulate one's own measures accordingly ; je vous voir venir, 
I see what you would be at. il est loin d'etre franc, il voit 
toujours venir, he is far from being frank, he al waits waits for 
what one has to say. 

Une vieille sempilernelle, a very old woman. Vne vieille, 
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(f. like all the words in eille) an old woman. This word must 
be carefully distinguished from veille, f. watching^ particularly 
in the pi. ; les frequentes veilles alterent la $ani6; health is 
impaired by frequent watchings at night. It is also the eve or 
the day which precedes another. La veille de Noel, Christ- 
mas eve ; je tatois vu la veille ; I had seen him the day be* 
fore : and from vielle, f. a hand-organ, a hurdy-gurdy. Pro- 
nounce viel-ye, veil-ye, and vi-elle, Un vieilh jouoU de la 
vielle la veille de Pdques, an old woman was playing on a 
hand-organ on Easter eve. sempiternel, elle, adj. living or 
lasting for ever. It is now obsolete, except in conjunction 
with une vieille, as here : but only in familiar conversation,. 
Sempiterne, f. and Sempilernelley f. is the French name of 
^^ everlasting," a stuff used in England for ladies* shoes. 

Marchantf walkings part. act. oi marcher ^ r. n. I. to walk. 
There is a difficulty in using the proper French word for the 
English walking. When the latter means to take an airing 
on foot, for pleasure, it is, se promeneVy refl, r, 1. ; when it 
means to move the feet in order to advance, it is marcher ; 
and when it simply means to go^ it is aller* Do not walk so 
fast when you walk ; let us walk home. Ne marchez pas 
si vite quand vous vous promenez ; allons h la maison. Se 
trainer, refl. r. 1. to drag one's self, to creep along, un 
appui, m. a support, prop, stay, protection ; a hauteur dappui^ 
breast high ; la dScrepitude, f. infirm old age. All the words 
in ude are f. except un prelude, and a considerable number of 
them are the same in English. 

c€ squelette ambulant, this walking, moving skeleton. Un 
squelelte, m. a skeleton, is one of the nine exceptions to the 
!%0 French words in ette which are f. ambulant, ante^ is a 
verbal adj. derived from the Latin ** ambulare," and means 
" moving," the opposite of stationary. Hopital ambulant, 
an army hospital; but in the French revolutionary wars a 
new word was coined, and an army hospital was called une 
ambulance, f. 

craignant, part, act, of cmindrCy r. a. 4. to fear. When 
this verb is followed by que ne, it denotes that we are afraid 
that a thing which we really do not wish for may happen, as 
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here : craignatii qiCelle ne iombe en difaiHance, fearing ber 
falling into a swoon ; bat when the second negative, pas, is 
added, it denotes that we wish for the thing which we are 
afraid will not happen, elle craint que sa mire n' arrive pas 
aujourd*hui, she is afraid her mother will not come to-day ; 
tomber en de/aillancey to faint away, to fall into a swoon i 
Une defaillance, f. a fainting-Bt, a swoon, debility. 

se hdter, ref r, !• to hasten ; hdtez vous kntemeni, on slow ; 
the Latin ** festina lente.'' 

demander, r. a. and n. 1. to ask. Demander quelgue chose d 
qtielqu*un, to ask somethiDg of a person ; demander quelqu^un, 
to ask for a person ; on vous demande, there is some one 
asking for you ; on vous demande si vous ties salisfaite, they 
ask you, or yon are asked, whether you are satis6ed, 

d*une voix tremblotante, with a quakiug voice. Observe 
that the English ** with," cannot always be translated by avec. 
tremblotani, ante^ quaking, a verbal adj. derived from trem- 
bloier, r. n. 1. to shake, to quake, to shiver. It is the dimi- 
nutive of trembler^ to tre^mble. 

Elle dine en ville, she is dining out. Diner en ville does 
not mean to dine in town, but simply to dine from home. 
Diner par cceur, to dine with Duke Humphreys, to have no 
dinner. 

et dela on la mine a la Comidie, and from thence they take 
her to the play. See page 85, No. VI. 

d'oii bien tard elle reviendra, is a poetical inversion for 
d'oii elle reviendra bien tard, from whence she will return 
very late ; ma bonne^ my good woman. Children also call 
their nurse, ma bonne. 

quand elle rentrera, when she comes home, from rsntrer, 
r. n. 1. to re-enter, to return, to come home. It is conj. 
with it re; a quelle heure ties vous rentre? At what o'clock 
did you return home ? 

Si vouz ites encore en vie, if you are still alive, if you are 
then alive. 



A Song of Goethe's, called the Fisher, is to-day the 
vehicle of pur remarks on the German language. 
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DER FISCHER. 

Das Wasser raascht', das Wasser schwoll^ , 

Ein Fischer sasz daran, 

Sah Dach dem Angel roheyoll 

Kiihl his ans Herz hinan. 

Und wie er sifzt and wie er lauscht, 

Theilt sich die Flath empor; 

Aus dem bewegten Wasser rauschf, 

Ein feuchtes Weib herror* 

Sie sang za ihm, sie sprach zn ibm : 

Was loekst do meine Brut 

Mit Menschenwitz and Menschenlist 

HinaofinTodesglath? 

Ach ! niriisztest da wie's Fiscblein ist 

So nirohlig aaf dem Grand, 

Da stiegst heranter, wie da bist, 

Und wiirdest erst gesand. 

Labt sich die Uebe Sonne nicht, 
Der Mond sich nicht im Meer? 
Kehrt wellepathmend ihr Gesicht 
Nicht doppelt schoner her ? 
LocJct dich der tiefe Himmel nicht, 
Das feucht yerki arte Blaa ? 
Lockt dich dein eigen Angesicht 
Nicht her in ew'gen Than ? 

Das Wasser raascht', das Wasser schwoll, 

Netzt' ihm den nackten Fasz ; 

Sein Herz wachs ihm so sehnsuohtsvol], 

Wie bei der Liebsten Grasz. 

Sie sprach za ihm^ sie sang zu ihm ; 

Da war's am ihn geschehn. 

Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin, 

Und ward nicht mehr gesehn. . 

THE ANGLER. 

The water rushed, the water swelled^ an angler sat near it ; cool op 
to his heart he calmly looked at the angle, and as he sat in soft re- 
pose, the rising flood opened, and oat of the agitated water rashed 
up a hamid female. She sang to him, she said to him, why doest thoa 
allare my brood ap with haman skill and human stratagem to this kill- 
ing heat ? Ah ! didst thou but know how happy the fish are below, thou 
wouldst come down as thou art, and only then thou wouldst know 
happiness. Does not the lovely Sun, does not the Moon, refresh them- 
selves in the sea ? Does not their wave-breathing face return more 
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beautiful ? Does uot this deep heaven, this humid aethereal blue, 
attract thee ? Does not the reflection of thy own face tempt thee down 
into the everlasting dew ? The water rushed, the water swelled, 
and wetted his naked foot: his heart felt a longing, as if it had been 
a greeting from his love. She said to him, she sung to him ; and it 
was all over with him ; she half dragged him, he half sunk down, 
and never was seen any more. 

der Fischer, s. m. the fisber, the angler. The verbal names 
of men carrying on a certain trade or profession, have the 
same termination in er, in English and German, and are 
mostly derived from the infinitive of the. verb which denotes 
the occupation. Der Backer, the baker; der Brauer, the 
brewer; der Lehrer, the teacher; der Mahler, the pain- 
ter, &c. 

Das Wasser rauscht* the water rushed. The apostrophe 
after the t shows that it is not the present of the indicative, 
but the imperfect, the poet being at liberty to reject the 
final e, for the sake of the metre : in prose it must be 
rauschle, from the r. n. v. rauschen, to rusb, to gush otlt with 
a noise, to rattle. It is conj. witb haben, and applies equally 
to wind and water, and to silks, fig. ein rauschendes Ver- 
gnugeriy a noisy pleasure. Das Wasser schwoll, the water 
swelled ; schwellen, irr. n. ich schwelle, du schwillst, er 
schwillt, pi. r. ich schwoll, ich bin geschwollen, to swell, to be 
puffed up. As an act. v. it is r. and some modem writers 
make the n. hchwillen, and the act. schwellen, just as we say 
quillen and quellen, sinken and senken, schwimmen and. 
schwemmen, springen and sprengen, Irinken and iranken, 
page 29, No. II. and page 125, No. VIII. ^ 

ein Fischer sasz daran, a fisher sat close to it. Sasz, impf. 
of the irr. n. sitzeuy to sit ; ich sitze, ich sasz, ich habe 
gesessen. In conjunction with adverbs, like gut, well; 
schlechi, iibet, badly ; schon, well, beautifully, 8cc. siiztn^ 
alluding to clothes, means ^^ to fit.'* Das Kleid sitzt nicht gut, 
the coat does not fit well : and here again the active verb is 
setzen, agreeably to the preceding remark, to place : setzen sie. 
sichy set yourself down, refl. der Angel, s. pi. dieJngeln, m. tlie 
fishing-hook, the angle : it is now generally employed as a f. 
in which case it denotes also the whole ~angling rod, die^^ 
Angelruthe^ 
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Kiihl bis am Herx hinan^ cool up to his Lcart. These 
words connected with the ruhevoll, tranquil, calm, in the 
preceding lines, are intended to show that the angler was 
not in a romantic mood, but was wholly taken by surprise 
when the humid female rising from the deep sung to him. 

und wie er sitzt und wie er lauscht, and as he sits, and as 
he watches. The German Wie is both ** how" and ** as," 
the French *' comment" and '^comme'^ Wie befinden Sie sich? 
Recht wohl wie hie sehen, how do you do ? very well, as you 
see. Comment vous portez vous ? Tris bien, comme vovs 
vqyez. lauschen, r. n. conj. with haben^ to listen, to spy, to 
be on the watch particularly with a mischievous intention ; to 
be half dozing, to lounge, to recline for repose, as here. 

Theilt sich, divides itself^ opens, from the r. a. iheilen, to 
divide in parts. 

empor, adv. up, upwards. It is generally confined to 
poetry, aus dem bewegten Wasser, out of the agitated 
water, bewegt, part. p. of the r. a. bewegen, to agitate, to 
move, also morally to affect, to move to compassion. But 
when it signifies to induce, to have an influence upon the 
will, it is irr. and makes ich bewog^ ich have bewogen. Vie 
Predigt bewegie mkh bis zu Thrdnen, und bewog mich meine 
Reise aufzuschiebeny the sermon moved me even to tears, 
and induced me to postpone my journey. Feucht, adj. damp, 
humid. 

ein TVeib, n. a woman, a female; das Weib, es, e, pi. die 
Weiber, This word denotes a female companion of man, 
without any reference to the legality of the connexion, whilst 
die Frau always denotes the lawful wife. The following 
epigram hinges upon this difference : 

** Dasz Boas seine Magd za seinem Weib erkobren 
Deswegen halt man ibn fiir keinen Thoren ; 
Dich nur, Lykander, hat man au.sgelacht 
Dieweil dii dcine Magd zu deiner Frau geraacht." 

hervor, adv. forward, from behind, or out of a place. 

WaSy which is properly the pron. inter, what, is also em- 
ployed as a conj. instead ofwarum, why, wherefore, locken, 
v. to allure, to entice. There is an old saying : 
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** Wenn dich die bosen Buben locken, so folge ihnen nicht/' 
When bad boys entice you, do not follow them. 

hinaujlocken, to. allure upwards, in a direction opposite to 
the speaker or agent, as here, the water-nymph being in the 
water^ uses the adv. hinauf* The angler would say, ich locke 
die Fische herauf, I allure the fish up towards me, 

menschenmtZy human wit, human skill. Der Wiiz, es, m. 
wit ; anciently, knowledge, as in Vorwitz, page 43, No. III. 
Menschenlisty human stratagem, die List, f. art, stratagem, 
innocent cunning. When attended with malice, it is ex- 
pressed by Ranke, pi. 

Tedesgluth, death-fire. See Gluth, page 107, No. VII. 
der Tod, es, m. death. 

Ach ! uUsztest du. Ah ! didst thou know, for if thou didst 
know, page 83, No, I., and page 45, No. III. 

me's Fischlein, contr. for wie das Fischlein, how the little 
fish. The Germans have several diminutives, but the 
syllables chen and lein are the two principal. The 
termination chen (not gen) is the same with the Eng- 
lish ** fcm," in " Lambkin,'' which in German is das 
iMmmcheny by the rule that ail words in a and u take the 
diphthong a, ii, when changed into diminutives by the 
addition of either chen or lein ; and any word thus changed 
into a diminutive is of the neuter gender. Chen prevails in 
the north of Germany, and lein in the south ; but they may 
be employed indifferently. Chen seems to be more expres- 
sive of prettiness, endearment^ and playfulness ; lein is less 
sportive, and has often a colouring of stiffness and gravity. 
But poets are more influenced by the sound. Fischchen, on 
account of two hissings joined together, would be very dis- 
agreeable to the ear. wohlig, adj. happy, well off, comfort- 
able, auf dem Grand, at the bottom, der Chrund, esy e, 
pi. die Grunde, ground, bottom, foundation; argument, 
reason, cause, motive. 

Du stiegst herunter, thou wouldst come down, stiegst, 
the impf. of the subj. instead of the conditional. See page 45, 
No. III., and page 63, No. IV. Here it is heruntersteigen, 
because the waf^r-nymph wants the angler to come down to 
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her ; jast as we say, Kommen Sie her, come hither, this way, 
towards me. 

und wiirdest erst gesund^ and then only thou wouldst be 
well, happy, er^/, adv. first, previously; only now, only 
then ; only, not more. Here it means only then. We say, 
erst in drei Wochen^ not before three weeks are over. Sie 
ist erst dreizehn Jahr aA,*she is but thirteen years of age. 
Wann sie heirathen, warden sie erst glucklich seyn, you will 
be happy only (then) when you marry, gesund, adj. sound, 
healthy, wholesome ; here it means happy, blessed. 

Sick laheuy refl. r. v. to refresh one's self, to comfort 
one's self. 

die liebe Sontie, the dear sun, the lovely sun. lieb, adj. 
dear, lovely. Es ist mir lieb, I am glad. Est ist mir nicht 
Ueh; es thut mir Leid ; est ist mir Leid^ I am sorry. The 
Germans are fond of giving the epithet of lieb to whatever 
they value or respect highly, whatever is essential to life. 
They say der liebe Gott, der liebe Himmel, die liebe Sonne, 
der liebe Mond, der liebe Regen, das liebe Brod, das liebe 
Geld. It comes near to the English ^^ precious,'* in some 
expressions, as die liebe Zeit, But lieber Freund is often 
said to an absolute stranger, and denotes some assumed 
superiority. 

der Mond, es, m. the moon. We have already noticed, 
page 76, No. V. the singularity that the sun is f. and the 
moon m. in the Grerman language. Hence Biirger, in his 
song entitled ** Auch ein Lied an den lieben Mond/' says — 

'* Aach bist da's werth, mein sanfter holder, lieber .... 
Ich weisz nicht recht wie ich dich nennen soil, 
Mann oder Weib ?•' 

im meer, cont. for in dem meer, in the sea. Das meer, es, n. 
the sea. 

Kehrt welleiiathmendihr Gesicht nicht doppelt schdnerher? 
does not their wave-breathing face return doubly beautiful ? 
Herkehren is a poetical expression ; in prose it would be 
wiederkehren, or zuriickkehren. Kehren^ r. a. and n. to 
sweep, to turn ; conj. with set/n, when n., and with haben, 
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when act. Er isi nach Hause gekehri, he ha$ taken the 
way home, umkeh ren, to turn about. Sich an eiwas kehren, 
to regard something, to pay attention to it. Er kelirl sich 
an nichis, he m inds nothing. 

das Gasicht, s, n. the face^ the sight, the vision. It has 
two plurals, die Gesichter, faces, grimaces, and die GerichU^ 
sights, visions. See page 29, No. If .^ and page 89, No. VI. 
Goethe says in his Faustus — 

'^ Dasz diese Fiille der Gesichte 

Der trockne Schleicher storen masz !" 

** Oh ! that the dry sneeker must disturb this abundance of visions !'* 

verkldrt, part. p. of the r. a. verktaren, to clear up, to render 
serene. In the Bible, to glorify. Gospel of St. John, xii. 28, 
Ich habe ihn verklaret und will ihn abermals terklaren, ** I 
have both glorified it, and will glorify it again." In the lan- 
guage of seafaring traders, to make their declaration at the 
Custom-house on arrival, or on sailing, which, in their unstu- 
died language, they call einklariren and ausklariren. Here 
verkldrt means glorious, aetherial, 

dein eigen Angesicht, thy own face. Observe that with 
nouns of the neuter gender we very often employ the adj. in 
its absolute state^ though coupled with a pronoun possessive, 
or the article indefinite, or even without an article. We may 
say, es ist schon Welter, instead of schones Wetter^ ** it is 
fine weather ;" but it is always safer to follow the rule, be- 
cause this license is not allowable in every expression. We 
may say, es ist schwarz Brod, instead of schwarzes Brod, it 
is brown bread ; but we could not say es ist gut Brod; it 
must be gutes Brody it is good bread. 

in ew'gen Thau, a contr. for in ewigen Thau, in everlast- 
ing dew. See page 46, No. III. der Thau^ es, m. the dew. 
Mehlthau, mildew. Tears are poetically called, der Thau 
der Augen. NetzVihm den nackten Fusz^ wetted to him the 
naked foot, wetted his naked foot ; exactly like the French 
lui mouilla les pieds. Netzt' shows again that it is the impf. 
nelzte, not the present, netzt, from the r. a. netzen^ to 
wet, to water, to bathe, to soak ; to provide with a net ; 
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but in that sense beneizen is better. David says, Jch netze 
tnein Lager mil Thranen, I water my conch with my tears. 
Psalms, vi. 6. 

SehnsuchtsvoU, adj. desirous, impatient for, full of impa- 
tience for a thing ; not impatient in the sense of having no 
patience; this is ungeduldig. die Liehstej the beloved 
one, but in the language of the common people, a sweetheart. 

der GrusZy es, pi. Grusse, m. greeting, salutation, salute. 

Da war's um ihn gescheh/i, it was all over with him, he 
was completely done for. We had um zu, page 27, No. II. 
and um, about, page 123, No. YIII. But um here denotes 
a deprivation, an overturning as it were. We say um sein 
Lehen kommen, to come down with one's life, to be deprived 
of life, um etwas kommen, to lose something that one had. 
um das Leben bringen, to deprive of life, whence, by a strong 
ellipsis, unbringeUj to kill. Sich um das Bewusiseyn trinkert, 
to deprive one's self of consciousness by drinking. By the 
same analogy, est ist um ihn geschehn, he is done for, it is all 
over with him, he is lost, there is no remedy foe his misfor- 
tune. The impers. v. es geschiehet, it happens^ is irr. es 
geschah, es ist geschehn. 

und ward nicht mehr gesehn, and was seen no more. The 
impf. of the passive voice. Ich ward gesehn, I was seen. 
The German passive being made with the verb werden, to 
become, instead of seyn, to be, requires the utmost attention 
of the student. There is an excellent chapter on the German 
Passive in Boileau's Nature and Genius of the German 
Language. 



Translation of the French Tah in German, 

BIN NAi'VER AUSDRUCK. 

Jn einer groszen GTesellscbaft erzahlte einst jeder nach der Reihe 
einen lastigen EinfalJ. Da gab es Scherze in Menge, Schwanke and 
Spasze aller Art, und mit onter etwas UnsinD. Was schadet 
das ? wenn man nur lacht. Solch angenehmer Zeitvertreib ist gewisz 
dem geschmacklosen Karten Spiele vorzuziehen, worin unsere guten 
Freande darnach trachten sich aaf unsere Unkosten zu bereichern. 
Unter den Geschichtchen die an jenem Abend ersoLhlt wurden ist 
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die folgende NaiveUit, eine von den beiden deren ich mich erin- 
nere. Eine jange Herzogin von Booillon terband, sagt man, mit 
einem lebhaften and munteren Geiste eine aasserordentliche Frey- 
mdtbigkeit. Ohne Bedenken sagte sie sogleicb was ibr in den Kopf 
kam. Ala sie nach einer riemlicb langen Abwesenbeit in Paris zu- 
riickgekommen war, wiinscbte sie eines Tages die Gespielin ibrer 
Kinderjabre zu seben die ibr immer nocb lieb war. Eines Morgens 
begab sie sicb za ibr. Hortensia war so eben aasgegangen. An 
ibrer Stelle sab sie eine uberalte Fran, (Sara genannt) an einem 
Stock gegangen oder yielmebr gekrochen kommen. Man wiirde 
sie fiir das personificirte Alter gebalten baben. Die Herzogin ers- 
taonte erst dieses bewegliche Gerippe zu seben, dann aberbefiircb- 
tete sie die Alte mbebte jeden Augenblick in Obnmacbt fallen. Sie 
eilte desbalb sicb za nennen and nacb ibrer lieben Hortensia zu 
fragen. Hierauf erwiederte die alte Sara mit zitternder Stimme : 
Ibre liebe Hortensia ist abwesend, sie speiset in Gesellscbaft, von 
wo man sie in*s Scbauspiel fiihrt, so dasz sie sebr spat nacb Hause 
kommen wird. Woblan ! liebe Fran, sagen sie ibr docb, icb bitte, 
wenn sie diesen Abend nacb Hause kommt, wofem sie dann nocb am 
Leben sind, dasz sie micb besocben soil. 

Translation of the German Song in French. 

LE PECHEUR. 

L'eau s'avan^oit a?ec bruit, un p^cbeur assis au bord de la riviere 
calme et tranquille regardoit son bame^on, et tandis qu'il s'inoline 
mollement sur I'herbe la vague s'ouvre, et une N^r^ide s^^l^ve du 
fond de Tonde agit6e. Elle lui dit, en cbantant, pourquoi attires- 
tu ma race par ton art et tes ruses, dans cette cbaleur ^touffante ? 
Ab! si tu savois combien les poissons sont heureux Ik bas» ta 
y descendrois tel que te voila, et alors sculement tu connoitrois le 
bonbeur. Le brillant soleil et la lune ne se refraicbissent ils pas 
dans la mer, et apr^s avoir respir61'air des vagues ne s'en retournent 
ils pas beaucoup plus beaux? Ce Ciel profond, et ce brillant azur 
liquide, n'ont ils aucun attrait pour toi ? Et la vne de ton propre 
visage ne t*engage t-elle pas k te baigner dans r^ternelle ros6e ? 
Cependant Teau s'avance, et lui mouille les pieds ; son coeur 6prouve 
les d^sirs qu'inspire Tapprocbe de Tobjet aim^, la N^r^i'de lui parle 
en des accens si doux qu'il n'y pent r^sister; elle Tentraine, il se 
iaisse aller, et on ne le revit plus. 
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At a moment when many Englishmen are hastening to 
France to witness the coronation of Charles X. or to par- 
take of the festivities with which Paris is to be enlivened at 
the crowned monarch's return from Rbeims, the following 
song may be deemed of some interest, as it allndes to a few 
of the localities and usages of the French metropolis. It also 
contains several familiar turns of expression which re- 
quire a particular explanation, and it even has some words 
which are not to be met with in any Dictionary. The verb 
Jldner, for instance, is of modem Parisian creation ; it de- 
notes both loitering and spnnging combined ; and it is from 
this verb that the title of the Song is derived. 



L£ FLANEUR. 

Moi, je fl&ne 
Qa'on m'approave on me condamne ; 

Moi, je flftne, 

Je vois tout, 

Je suis partout. 
D^s sept heares de matin 
Je demaode k la laiti^re 
Des nouvelles de Nanterre, 
Oq bien da march6 voisin ; 
Ensaite aa Caff6 je flute 
Un verre d'eaa pectoral ; 
Puis tout en mangeant ma flute 
Je d6vore le Journal. 

Moi, je fl&ne, &c. 
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J'ai des soiiui tr^i assidus 
Pour les Pbtites Affiches; 
J'y cherche les Chiens caniches 
Qae I'on peut avoir perdus. 
Des Gazettes qa'on renomme 
Je sais le premier lectear ; 
Apr^s je fais un bon Somme 
Sur r^ternel Moniteur. 

Moi, je flftne, &c. 
Pressant ma digestion 
Je cours k la promenade ; 
Sans moi, jamais de parade, 
Jamais de procession. 
Joignant aax mocurs les plas sages 
La gait6, les sentimens, 
Je m'inyite aux marriages, 
Je sais des enterremens. 

Moi, je flftne, &c« 
J'inspecte le Quai nouveau 
Qa'on a b&ti vers la Seine ; 
J'aime k voir d'une fontaine 
Tranquillement coaler Teaa. 
Quelquefois ane henre enti^re 
Appay6 sur Tun des ponts 
Je crache dans la riviere 
Pour faire de petits ronds. 

Moi, je flftne, &c. 
J I faat mc voir aa Palais 
Debout k la Cour d'Assises, 
Pr^s des Caillettes assises, 
Je sais tons les grands proems. 
De Tantre des procedures 
Je vole chez Martinet, 
£t dans scs Caricatures 
Je Yois souyent mon portrait. 

Moi, je Mne, &c. 
Almanacb Royal vivant 
Je connois chaque livr^e, 
Chaqae personne titr^e, 
£t tout rinstitut savant. 
Chaqae Ghn^alogie 
Se logeant dans mon cerveaa, 
Je pourrois, par mon g^nie. 
Singer au Conseil du Sceau. 

Moi, je fl&ne, &c. 
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Sar les Qaais comme an savant 

£t prudent Bibliomane, 

Je fais detant une manne 

Une lecture en plein vent. 

Si je trouve nn bon ouvrage 

Je sais, en flftneur malin, 

Faire one corne k la page, 

Ponr lire le lendemain. - 

Moi, je flftne, &c. 

Qaand le Soleil est ardent. 

Pour ne point payer de chaise 

Et me reposer h. I'aise, 

Je m'^tale sur un banc. 

A Coblentz, aax Tuileries, 

Observatenr fortan^, 

Combien de femmes joHes 

Me passent • • . devant le n6 ! 

Moi, je Mne, &c. 

Las de m'Stre promen^ 
Je vais, en gai parasite, 

Rendre k mes amis Tisite 
Qaand vient I'heare du din6. 
Par nne mode incivile 
S'il arrive, par malhear, 
Qu'h^las ! ils dinent en ville, 
Alors je dine par coear. 

Moi, je fl&ne, &c. 
Le soir pr^s des ^toumeaux 
A mon CslS^ je babille 
Sar les e£fets d'ane bille, 
Sar an coap de dominos. 
Je fais la paix oa la gaerre 
Avec qaelqae vieax nigaad, 
Qai sable an crachon de bierre 
£n raisonnant comme an pot. 

Moi,je flftne, &c. 
Enfin soyez avertis 
Qae je ne vais an Spectacle 
Que qaand, par an grand miracle, 
Les Francois donnent Gratis, 
Sans maitresse et sans envie, 
Bavant de i'eaa poar soatien, 
Ainsi je m^ne la vie 
D'an joyeax Epicurien. 

Moi, je fl&ne, &c« 
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THE SPUNGING LOITERER. 

I AM a loiterer ; let me be approved or condemned, I am loiterinjj^ 
about, I see every thing, I am every where. As early as seven in 
the morning I inquire of the niilkwoman virbat news they have at 
Nanterre, or in the neighbouring market. Afterwards I swallow a 
glass of pectoral water at the Coffee-house, and then, whilst eating 
my roll, I hastily peruse the Newspaper. I am particularly careful 
to read the Daily Advertiser; I look for the Water-spaniels which 
may have been lost. I am the first to read the most renowned pa- 
pers, and afterwards I take a nap over the everlasting Moniteur. 
To promote digestion, 1 hasten to the public walks. There never is 
any military parade or procession at which 1 do not assist. And as 
I combine cheerfulness and feeling with the most regular conduct, 
T invite myself to weddings, and attend funerals. I examine the 
New Quay which has been built on the Seine ; 1 like to behold the 
water qaietly flowing from a foantain ; and sometimes leaning for a 
whole hour over one of the bridges, I spit into the river to make 
little circles. You should see me at Justice-hall, standing, daring 
the assizes, near some seated gossips ; I attend all great trials ; but 
from the den of law proceedings 1 fly to Martinet^ and in his carica- 
tures I often behold my own portrait. A true living Royal Alma- 
nack, I know every livery, every titled individual, and all the fel- 
lows of the learned Institute. As every genealogy fixes itself in my 
head, I might, by my genius, have a seat at the Heralds' Office. 
. Like a learned and prudent lover of books, I read at a book-stall on 
the Quays, standing in the open air, and if I meet with an interest- 
ing work, T, a cunning loiterer, turn the leaf down, to know where 
to continue the next day. Whenever the Sun is burning hot, that 
I may not have a chair to pay for, and yet rest at my ease, I stretch 
myself upon a bench. A fortunate observer in the Gardens of Co- 
blentZf and of the TuilerieSy how many pretty females pass before 
my nose ! Tired with walking, T, a merry parasite, call at my 
friends towards dinner-time, and if it unfortunately happens that 
they very uncivilly are dining out, then I dine, alas ! with Duke 
Humphreys. In the evening I chat with the Dandies at the Coffee- 
house, about the consequences of a stroke at Billiards, or at Domino. 
I treat of peace or war with some old blockhead, who quaffs a 
small pitcher of beer whilst he is arguing like a fool. Lastly, I 
must inform you that I never go to the play, but when, by a great 
miracle, there is a general free admission at the National Theatre. 
Thus, without a mistress, without envy, and drinking water for my 
support, I lead the life of a merry Epicure. I am a loiterer, &c. 



qu'on nCapprouve ou me condamne. Again the general 
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proD. indeterminate, on. Let people approve or condemn 
me, let me be approved or condemned ; it is indifferent to 
me whether I am approved or not, I will loiter. 

jyis sept heures du mating as early as seven in the morn- 
ing: the prep, dh, since, from; but it very often denotes 
not later than, as early as. dh demain, not later than to- 
morrow. Nanterre is a small market>town about six miles 
west of Paris, famous for its dairy-fed pork. It has a very 
fine bridge. Ensuite au Cafe, afterwards at the coffee- 
house. Be careful never to say ** maison de Cafe ;" but un 
Cafe. 11 1/ aun Cafe au coin de la rue, there is a coffee- 
house at the corner of the street, jejluie is a popular word 
for both to play on the flute, and to drink, to tope. It is 
rather vulgar. 

un verre d'eau pectoral, would be in prose un verre deau 
pectorale. The poet makes the adj. agree with un verre, a 
glass, which is masc. for the sake of the rhyme with Journal. 

Puis, and then. Remember that the English word 
*' then" has three significations, which require to be differ- 
ently rendered in French. Whenever then is an adv. of 
time, meaning at that time, you must say alors. I was then 
at Paris, fetois alors a Paris. When it is the conj. after- 
wards, it is in French either ensuite or puis, as here. But 
when it means consequently, " then" in French is rendered 
by done, page 70, No. V. tout en mangeant, see page 70, 
No. V. ma flute, my roll. Une flute, (f. like all the words in 
ule, except un parachute, a machine adapted to air-balloons, 
to slacken the rapidity of the descent, and guard against a 
fall) a tlute, a pink or small ship, a long and narrow glass, 
and in Paris, a long and narrow French roll for breakfast, and 
particularly suited to be dipped into coffee, je devore le Jour- 
nal ; devo/er un livre, is a fig. expression for peruse a book 
greedily, as it were with eagerness, le Journal is an ellipsis 
for le Journal de Paris, a daily newspaper of long standing 
at Paris. 

les petites Affiches is also a very old newspaper printed in 
8vo. and containing nothing but advertisements and criticisms 
on theatrical performances. In this respect it enjoyed a very 
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great and deserved reputation about the time of the French 
revolution. Vne Affiche, f. a bill posted up, and more par- 
ticularly a play -bill. 

un chien Caniche, a female water-spaniel. The male is 
called, un barbet, faire un Somme, to take a nap, m. But 
when Somme means a sum of money, a summary, a burthen, 
it is f. Apris avoir touchS cette somme d'argent, faifait un 
bon Somme. 

svr teternel Moniteur, The Moniteur was the first 
Newspaper printed on a whole sheet in folio at the beginning 
of the Revolution. The Poet calls it Sternel, partly on ac- 
count of its being the Ministerial paper, and containing all 
Royal ordinances, court circulars, and other tedious matters, 
and partly on account of its size. 

Sans mot, without me, here means without my being pre- 
sent, je suis des enterremens, I am of funerals, I attend fu- 
nerals ; if it meant I follow funerals, the expression would 
be, je suis les enterremens. But itre de, denotes to be one of 
a company, fai etS deuxfois de noces cette semaine, I have 
been at two weddings this week. See 16 lines below. 

au Palais is an ellipsis for au Palais de Justice. It is the 
Westminster-hall of Paris. It is a very large and beautiful 
building, and generally called le Palais simply. Debout, 
adv. standing upright. It is also used as an interjection for 
up, up with you. Se tenir debout, to be standing, itre rfe- 
hout, to be up, to be risen from bed. ^tre encore debouty to 
be still on one's legs. Ce Negociant, malgre ses partes, 
est encore debout, that merchant, in spite of all his losses, is 
still above water. 

Cours d Assises are criminal Courts of Justice introduced 
in France since the Revolution ; the expression tenir les 
Assises, is exactly the English, to hold the assizes. 

Une Caillette, f. (pron. Kal-yette) a gossip ; but it also 
applies to empty, gossipping men. 

Je suis tons les grands prods. Here je suis means to 
follow, because it has a government in the ace. with the de- 
finite article. I attend all great trials. It can never be 
construed with an article partitive, because it is so like a geni- 
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tive, unless it be followed by a pron. relative, which does 
away with the ambiguity of the expression. Je suis des pro- 
cessions, would signify, I am one of the persons in the pro- 
cessions: but je suis des processions qui avancent si vUe 
qu'elles me font courir, I follow processions which move so 
fast that I am obliged to run. See page 55, No. IV. 

De V autre des procSdures, from the den of law proceed- 
ings, un autre, m. a natural cave or cavern, a den. 

TInstitut, m. the National Institute of France, which 
after the restoration of the Bourbons was dissolved, and the 
learned societies of which it was composed resumed their 
former names of distinct academies. The song of le Fldneur 
was written before the restoration, by M. Casimir MeneS" 
trier. 

Sieger, r. n. 1. to hold a see as a Bishop ; to sit in a court 
of justice as a judge; simply to have a seat, to sit in the 
Heralds' Office. Le Conseil du Sceau. Un sceau, m. is a 
great seal ; le garde des sceauxy the keeper of the great seal. 
This word, and un sot, a silly tool ; un seau, a bucket, a pail^ 
are all three pronounced *' so." A Frenchman was apolo- 
gizing for having kept a company waiting, by saying Tetoi& 
avec le Garde des Sceaux, upon which a wag observed, en 
ce caSy le Garde des Sceaux (meaning des Sots) vous a garde 
bien longtems, 

une manne, f. a large flat basket with a handle at each 
end. It is in such baskets that old books are offered for 
sale on (be Quays in Paris ; therefore it denotes here a book- 
stall. Manne is also a basket-cradle, and manna in Pharmacy. 
en plein vent, standing in the open air, so that the wind may 
approach on all sides, un arbre en plein vent, a standard^ a 
standing tree, in opposition to wall trees. 

faire une lecture, to read ; aimer la lecture, to be fond of 
reading ; avoir beaucoup de lecture, to be well read, to be 
very learned. Lecture also means reading in general. La 
lecture des mauvais romans n'est bonne qu'd gdter le gout^ 
the reading of bad novels is only calculated to spoil the taste. 

faire une corne a la page, to turn a leaf down, as a mark hk 
a book. 
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pour ne point payer de chaise, not to pay for a chair. It is 
the custom, in the public walks at and about Paris, to have a 
great number of straw-bottomed chairs kept on purpose to be 
let on hire for any length of time^ as the few public benches 
would not be sufficient for the great number of walkers. 
etaler, r. a. 1. to spread goods out for sale^ to display. S'etaler, 
refl. to spread one's-self out, to stretch one's-self out. un 
4tal, m. is a butcher's stall : but the word in French, from 
which the English '^ stair is evidently derived^ is not applied 
to any other trade in the open air. un banc, m. a bench, seat, 
form, pew, a shelf in the sea or rivers, un banc de Sable, a 
sand-bank^ a shoal. Coblentz is the name of a public garden 
at Paris, aux Tuileries, in the Tuileries^ a garden near the 
Royal Palace at Paris, on the banks of the Seine, called 
Tuileries y because there were anciently tile-kilns on the spot. 
une fuilerie, f is a tile-kiln, combien de femmes jolies, in 
prose, combien de jolies femmes. 

Me passent devant le ne, pass before my nose. The word 
nez, m. the nose, though pron. n6, is always spelt with an z ; 
it is here without the z, by a poetical license, to make it 
rhyme even to the eye YtiWi fortune. The expression, passer 
devant le nez, denotes a disappointment. The Poet insinu- 
ates here that many pretty females pass by him, but that none 
speak to him. Thus the French say, il s'atiendoit a cette 
place^ mais elle lui a passe devant le nez, he was confidently 
expecting the situation, but it has been given to another; he 
has been disappointed. Page 21, No. II. ; 68, No. V. ; 116, 
118, No VIII. 

en gai parasite, like a merry parasite. En is often employed 
for the coDJ. like, as. We had before, enjldneurmalin, as, or 
like a cunning loiterer. 11 a agi en honnete homme, he acted 
like an honest man. diner en villCy diner par cceur, page 136, 
No. IX. un etourneau, m. a starling. It is also called 
Sansonnet. But etourneau here means an afifected dandy, 
who fancies himself very clever, a mon Cafe, at the cojQee- 
house which I usually frequent, une bille, f. (pron. bil^ye) a 
billiard-ball, a rolling-pin. There are 73 words in ille, f. and 
only 14 m. Domino, m. a kind of black cloak worn by ca- 
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iholic clergymen in the winter, during divine service ; a cloak 
or dress worn at masked balls ; a kind of marbled paper ; and 
here, a game played with little ivory squares, marked on one 
side with a certain number of dots, from one to six^ and even 
from one to nine. It is very much played at in the coffee- 
houses in France, un nigaud (m. like all the words in and) 
a silly fool, un cruchon, m. a small pitcher; it is the diminu- 
tive of une cruche, f. a pitcher, sabler, r. a. 1 . to cover with 
sand, to quaff, to swallow a glass of wine at one draught, 
hence it is chiefly said of champagne, nous avons sabl6 trois 
ou quatrc verres de champagne, raisonner comme un pot, to 
argue like a pot^ like a fool, aller au spectacle, to go to the 
play. Le ThSatre Frangois, or les Franfois, an ellipsis for 
les Acteurs du Theatre Frangois, the first or National The- 
atre at Paris, in which the classical plays of Molihe, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire, S^c. are performed. It is situated in 
the Rue de Richelieu, near the Palais Royaly the residence 
of the Duke of Orleans, donner gratis, is to give a theatrical 
performance to which the public is admitted without paying. 
Gratis, as a subst. m. deuotes what is done for nothing : the 
s is always sounded in this word. 



One of Gellert's Fables, the last two lines of which are 
almost become proverbial in Germany, will serve us for a 
text to our practical remarks on the German language. 

DER STERBENDE VATER. 

EiN Vater hinterliesz zween Erben, 

Christophen, der war klug, nnd Gorgen der war dumm. 

Sein Ende kam, and kurz vor selDem Sterben 

Sah er sich ganz betriibt nach seinem Christoph um. 

Sohn, fing er an, mich qnalt ein trauriger Gedanke ; 

Du hast Verstand, wie wird dirs kiinftig gehn ? 

Hor an, ich hab in meinem Schranke 

Ein Kastchen mit Jawelen stehn ; 

Die soUen dein. Nimm sie, mein Sohn, 

Und gieb dem Bmder nichts davon. 

Der Sohn erschrak und stutze lange. 
Ach Vater ! hab er an, wenn ich so viel empfange, 
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Wie kommt alsdann mein Bruder fort ? 

Ej ! fiel der Vater ihm ins Wort, 

Fiir Gorgen ist mir gar niclit bangc, 

Der kommt gewisz durch seine Dummheit fort. 

THE DYING FATHER. 

A Father left behind two heirs ; Christopher, who was clever, and 
George, who was silly. His end dre^ near, and a short time before 
his death he sadly looked round for his Christopher. My son, he 
began, a sorrowful thought troubles me. You have much sense, how 
will it go with you in future ? Hark, 1 have in my closet a small 
casket with jewels, they shall be yours. Take them, my son, and 
give none of them to your brother. 

The son was astonished, and startled for a long time. But, alas ! 
my father, he began, (at last) if I am to receive so much, how is mj 
brother to get on ? Oh ! said the father, interrupting him, I have no 
fears whatever for George, he will certainly get forward through his 
silliness. 



Der sterbende Vater, the tlyinsr father. See page 29, No. II. 
All German participles, active and passive, follow the rules 
of the adjectives. A dying* father would be Ein sterbender 
Vater, 

hinterliesz. imp. of the insep. irr. comp. hinterlassen, to 
leave behind in general, and more particularly to leave behind 
after death, ich hinterlasse, ich hinterliesz, ich habe hinter" 
lassen ; in zurucklassen, a sep. irr. comp. which also means to 
leave behind : the word zuriick^ " behind," denotes in a si- 
tuation to be yet able to come after or to get at a thing again, 
whilst Am^er, ** behind," gives the idea of an absolute leaving 
or remaining behind, without any possibility of recovery 
or coming up again with a thing. 

'* Tiberius verliesz die Stadi Rom, wekhe der Ort war, wo 
er sick bis dahin aufgehalten hatie, und begab sick nach Ca- 
prea. Er hinterliesz den Befehl dasz niemand in seiner Abwe- 
senheit zu ihm kommen sollte; er liesz auch den groszten Theil 
seiner Bedienten zuruck^ und nahm nur ein kleines Gefolge 
mit ;" ''Tiberias left Rome, the place where he had till then re- 
sided, and went to Caprea. He left word behind that no one 
should come to him during his absence; he also leftmost of 
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his domestics (back) behind^ and took only a small retinue 
with bim :'' zuriick therefore includes the idea of *' back/' and 
as zurucklassen is sep. it makes ich lasse zuriiek, ich liesz 
zuriick f ich habe zuruckgelassen. 

zween Erben, two heirs. In Gellerfs time the numeral 
zwei, two, had three different terminations, according to the 
gender of the word with which it was combined ; in the masc. 
it was, as here, zween Manner, two men ; in the f. zzDo Frauen, 
two women, and in the n. zwei H'duser, two houses. But 
now^ zwei remains the same for all three genders, zwei Manner^ 
zwei Frauen, zwei Hauser, only in the genitive it is zweier, 
and in the dative zweien, particularly when it is employed ab- 
solutely without any substantive, der Erbe, des Erben, pi. die 
Erben, m. the heir ; er hat ihn zu seinem Erben eingesetzt, he 
bas named him his heir, lachende Erben, laughing heirs, is 
the designation of strangers who inherit property to which 
they had no right ; das Erbe, s. n. the hereditary estate, a 
freehold, in opposition to Lehngut, a fief. 

Klug, adj. clever, sensible^ prudent ; dumm, adj. silly, stu- 
pid, awkward. 

Sein Ende kam, his end came, his end drew near. Das 
Ende, des Endes, pi. die Enden, the end. Kurz, adj. short, 
adv. shortly, a short time. Das Sterben, s. n. dying. Almost 
every infinitive in German may be employed as a noun sub- 
stantive, to denote the abstract action of the verb, and every 
such infinitive used as a substantive is of the neuter gender, 
but has no plural ; and though there may be another noun 
denoting the same action, yet the verbal noun is more ener- 
getic, as it paints the action. Das Hoffen, hoping, is more 
expressive than die Hoffnung ; Das Drohen, menacing, more 
so than die Drohung, The late Baroness de Stael Hohtein 
considered this a great advantage in the German language. 
She regretted that the French have so few infinitives con- 
verted into nonns, and added ^^ Le vivre^ (das Leben) le 
vouloir, (das Wollen) le sentir (das Fiihlen) sent des expres- 
sions moins abstraites que la vie, la volenti, le sentiment; et 
tout ce qui tend k changer la pensee en action, donne tou- 
jours plus de mouvement au style." 
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Sah er sich ganz hetrvbt nach seinem Christoph um. Er 
sah sich um, he looked round, he looked about, from the 
separ. irr, comp. sich umseheny to look about. Ich sehe tnich 
um, ich sah mich um, ich habe mich umgesehn, page 27, No, 
II., 123, No. VIII., 143, No. IX. Sich nach etwas umsehen, 
to look about for something : wacA, prep, after, governs the 
dative. As it includes the idea of an approximation, it may 
be construed with any verb expressive of a desire to attain 
an object. Ich sehe mich nach meiner Schwester um, I look 
for my sister, I wish to bring her near to me. 

Qudlen, r. a. to plague, to torment, to vex, to disquiet. 

traurig, adj. mournful, sad, sorrowful, melancholy. 

der Gedankcy ensy pi. die Gedanken, m. the thought, the 
idea. Verstand haben, to have understanding, exactly like 
the French •* avoir de Tesprit," to have much good sense, to 
be sensible. Der Verstand, es, m. sense, understanding. 

wie wird dirs gehn ? how will it go to thee ? in English, 
how will it go with thee i dirs is a contraction ; wie wirddir 
es gehn / but the pron. es, may indifferently be tacked to the 
auxiliary wird, or to the pron. pers. dir. We may say wie 
wirds dir gehn, or wie wird dirs gehen : the latter is less 
harsh. 

Kutifiig^ page 43, No. III. 

Hbr an, imperat. sing, of the sep. comp. anhoren, to listen 
attentively, to hearken ; ich h'ore an, ich horte an, ich habe 
angehbrt : it denotes a greater degree of attention than ZU' 
horen, to listen, which is also sep. 

der Schrank, es, pi. die Schranke, m. the closet. It is 
generally combined with the name of the article which it is 
chiefly destined to contain. Ein Buchershrank, a book-case; 
ein Kleiderschrank, a wardrobe ; ein Brodschrank, a pantry. 
ein Speiseschrank or Kuchenschrankj a larder, &c. This word 
must not be confounded with der Schranke, or der Schranten, 
also m. and in the pi. die Schranken, bars, fences, pales, 
bounds, limits, die in den Schranken laufen, 1. Corinth, ix. 
24, they who run in a race ; in Schranken halten, to keep 
within bounds. 

ein Kiislchen, n. a small chest, a small casket. It is the 
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diminutive of der Kasten, m. the chest, the wooden box. der 
Juwele, m. bat more generally das Juwel, s. pi. Juwelen, the 
jewel, a precioas stone properly set, or ornaments of precious 
stones. Observe that you say in German, ein Kdstchen mit 
Juwelen, a casket with jewels. 

Die sollen dein, an ellipsis for die sollen dein seyn, they 
shall be thine. 

Nimm sie, take them, imperat sing, of the irr. a. v. nehmen, 
to take ; ich uehme, du nimmst, er nimmt, ich nahm^ ich hahe 
genommen. 

gieb, imper. s. of the irr. a. v. geben, to give ; ich gebe^ du 
giebsty er giebt, ich gab, ich habe gegeben, 

erschrak, impf. sing, of the irr, n. v. erschrecken, to be 
frightened^ to be astonished ; ich erschrecke, du erschrickst^ 
er erschricktj ich erschrak, ich bin erschrocken /but the active 
V. erschrecken^ to terrify, to frighten, is regular. The common 
people make the neuter a refl. verb ; they say, ich habe mich 
erschrocken^ but this is incorrect ; it onght to be ich bin er- 
schrocken. 

stutzte, imperf. s. of the r. n. v. stutzen, to startle. It is 
generally construed with the prep, iiber / Ober etwas stuizen, 
to startle at something. 

lange, adv. a long time. 

huberan, he began, impf. s. of the irr. sep. n. v. anheben, to 
begin ; ich hebe an^ ich hub an, ich habe angehoben. It is ge- 
nerally more solemn than anfangen, 

empfangen, insep. irr. comp. to receive ; ich empfange, ich 
empjing, ich habe empfangen. Empfahen is the same as emp^ 
fangen, but used only in the higher styles of writing. 

fortkommen, sep. irr. comp. to get on, to prosper; ich komme 
fort, du kommst fort, er kommtfort, ich ham fort, ich bin 
fortgekotnmen. As fort also means away, but onwards,ybr^- 
kommen denotes likewise to get away. Der Gefangene istfort- 
gekommen, the prisoner has got away. 

Ey, or Ei! is an interjection denoting joy, surprise, in- 
dignation, menace, hesitation, and raillery. Here it is a 
«neer, ''Oh!" 
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fid dtr Vater ihm ins Wort, fell the Father to him, into 
the word; interrupted him the Father, sayiog; einem in 
das wort fallen, to interrupt a person who is speaking; 
fill wort is a contraction for in das Wort. Fallen is an irr. 
n. V. ich falle^ du fdllst, er fdJlt, ich fiel, ich bin gef alien. 
The active/a//£n, to fell, is regalar. 

Fur Gorgen ist mir gar nicht bange, for George it is not 
at all fearful to me ; in English, I have no fears whatever for 
George, concerning George. Bange, adj. fearful, ap;3re- 
bensive, anxious. It is generally construed with se^n, wer- 
den, and machen. Mir ist hange, I am afraid, mir wird 
bange, I begin to be afraid, man hat mich bange gemacht^ 
they made me afraid. Manso says, — 

*' Ihm ist mlt ihr so wohl and fern von ihr so hange.** 

Die Jngst, f. anxiety, which is expressive of great fear, 
is often combined with bange, to increase the intensity of the 
expression, mir ist Angst und bange, I am very much 
afraid. 

gewisz, adj. and adv. certain, certainly. Here it is an adv. 

Durch seine Dummheit, through his stupidity. Durch^ 
prep, through, gov. the ace. It denotes a less immediate 
connexion with the cause, than mit, with. Die Dummheit, 
(f. like all the words in heit,) stupidity, silliness. 



The French Song, the title of which offers the same dif- 
ficulty to the German and English Translator, is in German— 

DER SCHMAROTZENDE HERUMSTREIFER. 

Ich streife heram, man mag es gat heissen oder nicht, Ich streife 
heram ; ich sehe alias ; ich bin iiberali. Schon am sieben Uhr des 
des Morgens erkundige ich mich bey der Milchfrau oh etwas neues 
in Nanterre oder aaf dem nachsten Markte vorgefallen ist. 
Hernach schiurfe ich auf dem Kaff<6hause ein starkendes Glas 
Wasser ein, and wahrend dasz ich mein Milchbrod esse, yers- 
chlinge ich das Tagesblatt (Journal). Ich lese mit besondercr 
Aufmerksamkeit den kleinen Anzeiger^ (petites Affiches) und 
sache nach den Wasserhanden welche als verloren ang^ezeigt 
sind. Ich bin der erste der die beriihmtesten Zeitangen lieszt and 
nachhcr schlafe ich getrost iiber denlangweiligen Moniteur ein. 
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Heine Verdauung zu beschleiinigen eileich nach dem Spatziergange. 
Nie giebt es eine Parade oder ein Aufzug wo ich nicht erscheine ; 
and da ich MiiDterkeit and schone Gefuhle mit den beaten Sitten 
vereinige, so bin ich ein uneingeladener Gast bey Hochzeiten and 
Begrabnissen. Ich bcsehe das neue mit Mauerwerk eingefaszte 
\J{er der Seine ; and ich finde meine Lust daran das Wasser eines 
Springbrannen ruhig fliessen za sehen. Zaweilen lehne ich mich 
Standenlang auf eine der Bracken, and spacke in den Flasz am 
kleine Kreise hervorzabringen. Sie sollten mich in dem Justitz 
pallaste sehen wann ich in den Criminal gerichten nehen sitzenden 
Schwatzerinnen stehe. Bey alien wichtigen Gerichtshandluugen 
bin ich gegenwartig, and von der Hohle der Rechtsstreite cile ich 
za Marti NEt in dessen Fratzengemahlden ich bfters mein eigenes 
Bildnisz sehe. Ein lebendiger Adreszkalender kenne ich jede 
Livr^e, jede titulirte person, and jedes Mitglied des gelehrten In- 
stitats. Da sich jede Stammtafel in mein Gebim einpragt so konnte 
ioh meiner Wissenchaft wegen Sitz and Stimme bey dem Wappen 
Collegiam haben. Ein gelehrter and klager Buchkandiger lese ich 
Tor einem Biicherkorbe aaf den Kaien in freier Laft stehend and 
wann ich ein gates Werk antreffe so mache ich, listiger Heram- 
streifer, ein Ohr in das Blatt am den folgenden Tag fortlesen za 
konnen. Wann die Sonne sehr heisz brennt and ich aaszarahen 
wiinsche ohne fiir einen Stahl zu bezahlen, strecke ich mich aaf einer 
Bank aas ; in den Garten von Coblentz and in den Tuilerien, bin ich 
ein anfmerksamer Zoschaaer, aber wie viele hiibsche Fraaenzimmer 
gehen mir nnter der Nase vorbei ! Des Spatzierens miide begebe 
ich micb, lustiger Schmarotzer, wann die Speisestunde herannaht, 
za meinen Freanden and wann diese angliickUcher weise so 
onhoflich sind aaszaspeisen, dann speise ich leider ! in der Sonne. 
Des Abends schwatze ich mit eingebildeten Stutzern aaf meinem 
Kaff^haase uber die Folgen eines Billiardballs oder iiher einen 
Vorfall im Domino spiele. Ich berathe mich Uber Krieg and Frie- 
den mit einem alten Dnmmkopke der seinen Krag Bier trinkt, w'ah- 
rend dasz er wie ein Kannengiesser artheilet. Zuletzt miissen sie 
wissen dasz ich nie in das Schauspiel gehe aasser wann durch ein 
grosses Wander die Vorstellnng im National Theater anentgeldlich 
ist. Ohne Liebeshandel, ohne Neid, trinke ich Wasser zu meinem 
Unterhalte, and fiibre solchergestalt das Leben eines lastigen Epi- 
caroeers. Ich streife heram, man mag es gat heissen oder nicht, ich 
Btreife heram ; ich sehe alles ; ich bin iiberalt. 

The German Fable is, in French — 

LE PERE MOURANT. 
Un Pftre avoit deax h6ritiers ; Christophe, qai avoit de Tesprit, et 
George, qai n'en ayoit point. Sa fin approchoit, mais pea de terns 
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avaDtde raourir iljetta UD regard attendrissant sar son fits Chris- 
tophe : mon fils, lui dit-il, une triste pens6e m'agite ; in as de Tes- 
prit, que yas-ta devenir ? EcoateJ'ai dans mon armoire ane cassette 
de bijoax. EUe est k toi, prends la, mon fits, et a soin de n'en rien 
donner k ton frere. 

Christophe 6tonn6 fat longtems k revenir de sa surprise. H^las ! 
mon p^re, s'6cria-t-il enfin, si je re^ois une si grande part, comment 
mon frere fera-t-il son chemin ? Oh I dit le pere, en lui coupant la 
parole, je n'ai nulle crainte k regard de George; il est siir de par- 
venir par sa betise. 



We beg leave to remind our readers that they have again an 
opportunity, both in the German Fable and in its French 
translation, to alter the second person singular into the proper 
polite way of speaking in either language. Those who are 
sincerely desirous of benefitting by the Weekly Instructions of 
The Linguist, must have the goodness to attend to his recom- 
mendations. Whoever wishes to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose, must submit to the conditions on which alone it can be 
accomplished. Do not fancy that because you begin to 
understand a little French and German, you may now be 
remiss in your studies. You have only conquered the first 
difficulties ; but your task will now be more pleasing, aud 
The Linguist will always endeavour to combine the agreeable 
with the useful. 



To accommodate those Patrons of The Linguist who reside in 
the Country, and who wish to have it every month with 
the Magazines, the work is also published in Parts of 
Four Numbers each (price Two Shillings) ; and may be had 
in Parts and Numbers at Messrs. T. BoosEY and Sons, 4, 
Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange; Sherwood, Jones, 
& Co. Paternoster-Row; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers' Court. There are now Two Parts ready. 
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The wonder-working teachers may continue to blow the 
horn, and to proclaim, in rather inelegant language, that 
" their method combines to an unexampled progress a great 
saving of time and money, the avoidance of the dull and fa- 
tiguing exercise of mere memory, and obviates the necessity 
of poring over grammar rules, and their thousands of ex« 
ceptions, and the drudgery of searching everlastingly in the 
Dictionary ;" but the enlightened part of the public begin to 
be sensible of the superior advantages derived from more 
solid and less expensive instructions. Instead of flattering 
idleness, the Linguist strenuously inculcates a zealous and per* 
severing application of the intellectual faculties ; instead of 
pretending that you may speak without having an abundance 
of turns of expression at your command, the Linguist fur- 
nishes the memory with a variety of pleasing stores ; instead 
of sneering at theoretical principles, without which all learn- 
ing is vague and uncertain, the Linguist imparts^ in the 
most perspicuous manner, the requisite grammatical know- 
ledge ; instead of undervaluing the most useful works of re- 
ference, the Linguist recommends a gradual alphabetical 
compilation, to get progressively acquainted with all the 
treasures of a language ; and, lastly, instead of pampering 
the unfortunately prevailing propensity, to call every exertion 
of the mind a bore, the Linguist repeatedly enforces the 
salutary doctrine, that it is by unremitted and well-directed 

M 
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Studies alone, that any scientific or literary object can be at- 
tained. 

This contrast of the two methods of instraction might be 
pursued to far greater length, but it is always irksome to 
dwell on self-evident truths : we gladly turn to the more pro- 
fitable task of grounding some practical observations on the 
French language upon the following tale addressed by Vol- 
taire to Louis XVI. immediately after that unfortunate 
monarch's accession to the throne in 1774. 

SESOSTRIS. 

pRES de Memphis, sur la rive f6conde 

Qa*en tous les terns, sous des palmiers fleuris 

Le Dieu du Nil erobellit de son onde, 

Un soir au frais le jeune S^sostris 

Se promenoit loin de ses favoris 

Avec son ange ; i1 lui disoit : men maitre. 

Me voilk Roi ; j'ai dans le fond da coeor 

Un vrai desir de m^riter de T^tre. 

Comment m*y prendre ? Alors son directeor 

Dit : avan^ons vers ce grand labyrinthe 

Dont Osiris fonda la vaste enceinte ; 

Vous Tapprendrez. Docile k ses avis 

Le Prince y vole ; il voit dans le parvis 

Deux D^'it^s d'esp^ce diff6rente. 

L'ane paroit une beaat6 touchante 

Au doux sourire, aax regards enchanteara, 

Languissamment coach6e entre des flcurs, 

D^Amoars badins et de Grands entoar6e 

£t de plaisir encor tout enivree. 

Loin derri^re elle ^toient trois assistans, 

Sees, d6charn6s, pales, et chancejans. 

Le roi demande k son guide fiddle. 

Quelle est la Nymphe et si tendre et si belle, 

Et que font Ik ces trois vilaines gens ? 

Son cpmpagnon lui r^spondit : mon prince, 

Ignorez-vous quelle est cette beaut6 ? 

A votre cour, k la ville, en province 

Cbacan Tadore, et c'est la VolupU. 

Ces trois vilains qui vous font tant de peine 

Marchent souvent apr^s ieur Souveraine ; 

C'est le Dugout, YEnnui^ le Repentir, 

Spectres hidenx, vieax enfans da plaisir. 
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LTgyptien fut afflig6 d'entendre 

De ce« propos la triste v^rit6. 

Ami, dit-il, daignez aassi m^apprendre 

Qaelle est plus loin cette autre D6it6, 

Qui me paroit moias facile et rooins tendrc, 

Mais dont Pair noble, et la s^renit6, 

Me plait assez Je vois b, son c6te 

Un sceptre d'or, une sphere, an ep6e, 

Une balance ; elle tient dans sa main, 

Des manuscrits dont elle est oceup^e. 

Tout Tomement, qui pare son beau sein 

Est une ^gide. Un temple magnifiqae 

S'ouvre a sa voix, tout briUant de clarti ; 

Sur le fronton de TUlustre portique 

Je lis ces mots k l'immortalite. 

Y puiS'je entrer ? L^entreprise est p^ible, 

R^partit Taage ; on a sou vent tenti6 

D'y parveoir, mais on s'est rebuts. 
Cette beaat6 qui paroit peu sensible, 
Et dont les traits out frapp6 vos regards, 
Fille dtt Clely m^re de tous les arts. 
Surtout de I'art de gouvemer la terre 
D'etre un h^ros, soit in paix, soit en guerre, 
C'est LA Sag ESSE, et ce noble s^jour 
Qu'oa vient d'ouvrir est celui de la <<^loire ; 
Le bien qu'on fait y vit dans la m^moire ; 
Yotre J[)eau nom pent y briller un joor. 
D^cidez vous entrc les deux Dresses, 
Yous ae pouTez lea servir k la fois. 
Le jeone roi lai dit: j'ai fait moo ehoix ; 
€e que j'ai yu doitr^gler mes tendresses. 
D'autres voudront les aimer toates deux ; 
L*une un moment pourroit me rendre beureux, 
L*autre par moi peat rendre heareux le moade. 
A la premiere, avee un air galant, 
U appli<|aa deux baisers en passant, 
Mais il donna son €oeor k la seeoade. 

SESOSTRIS. 

the fertile shores which the divinity of the Nile embellishes at 
times with its waters, under blooming palm trees, near Memphis, 
Dg Sesostris was once walking in the freshness of the eveniijg , 
1 his Genius, far from his courtiers. He said to him, I am now a 
%y and I feel in my heart a sincere desire to deserye to be one-. 
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How must I go about it ? His Genius replied, let us proceed to that 
great labyrinth of which Osiris laid the extensive foundation, and 
you will learn it. The prince, obedient to his counsel, hastened to 
the labyrinth ; he beheld in its porch two different goddesses. One, 
a touching beauty, with a gentle smile and enchanting looks, was 
languidly reposing on flowers, surrounded by sporting loves and 
men of rank, and still intoxicated with pleasure. Far behind her, 
were three assistants, lean, meagre, pale, and tottering. The king 
asked his faithful guide— who is this sweet beautiful nymph, and 
what are those three ugly fellows yonder? His companion an- 
swered, do you not know, my Prince, who that beauty is? She is 
adored at your court, in the city, and in the provinces : her name is 
Voluptuousness. Those three ugly fellows, whom you so much dis- 
like, frequently march in the train of their sovereign ; they are 
called Disgust, Weariness, and Repentance ; hideous spectres, and 
aged ofi*spring of pleasure. The Egyptian monarch was sorry to 
hear the sad truth of these words : My friend, said he, be likewise 
so good as to inform me who that other goddess is farther on ; she 
appears less condescending and less tender, but I am rather pleased 
with her noble and serene countenance. I behold near her a golden 
sceptre, a globe, a sword, and a pair of scales ; in her hand she 
holds some manuscripts, which engage her attention. No ornament 
decks her beautiful bosom but Minerva's shield. A magnificent 
temple, brilliant with light, opens at her call. On the frontispiece 
•of its noble portico, I see inscribed these words — to Immortality. 
May I enter the temple? The enterprise is difficult, replied the 
Genius ; many have attempted to reach it, but have grown disheart- 
ened. This beauty, who seems rather void of feeling, and with 
whose features you have been struck, is the daughter of Heaven, 
the Mother of the Arts, particularly of the art of governing, and of 
being a hero either in peace or war : her name is Wisdom, and the 
noble building which has just been opened is the temple of glory, 
where our good actions are recorded. Your illustrious name may 
be registered there at some future time. Choose which of the two 
goddesses you prefer ; you cannot serve them both at once. The 
young monarch replied, I have chosen: what I saw here ought to 
regulate my affection ; others will want to love them both ; one 
might make me happy for a moment : the other will, through me, 
promote the happiness of the world. He gracefully saluted the 
former as he passed by, but he gave his heart up to the latter. 



The iDtroduction of this Tale would be, in prose, " Un soir 
}e jeune S^sostris se promenoit au frais avec son ange loin de 
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ses favoris, pr^s de Memphis, sous des palmiers fleuris, sur 
la rive f^conde que le Dieu du Nil embellit de son onde en 
teas les terns." 

un ange, m. an angel, a genius ; le bon ange^ the guardian 
angel ; le mauvais arige, or fange de tenibres, the demon or 
spirit of darkness. Chanter comme un ange, to siug uncom- 
monly well ; but rire aux anges, to feel so happy as to laugh 
aione without saying a word, un lit d'ange is a bedstead 
without posts, the curtains of which are merely suspended 
over it as a drapery. 

me voild roi, behold me a king, now I am a king. Void, 
prep, here is — voild, prep, there is : one points at what ia 
near the speaker, the other at what is farther off. But they 
also refer to moral things. You may say, void mes raiwns, 
and voild mes raisons, these are my motives ; but the former 
refers to what you are going to state, the latter to what you 
have stated. In familiar conversation these two prepositions 
are often coupled with the conjunction que. Void que h 
convoi approcke, here is the funeral coming ; voild que tout 
le monde court, there is every body running. 

Comment m^y prendre ? how shall I betake myself to it ? 
how must I go about it t what must I do ? It is an elliptical 
expression for comment dois-je nCy prendre. We had the 
active, prendre, to take, page 85^ No VI. : its conjugation 
requires your attention, on account of its many derivatives — 
apprendre, to learn ; comprendre, to understand ; entrepren- 
dre, to undertake ; se meprendre, to mistake ; reprendre, to 
take back, to censure ; surprendre, to surprise. But ^*y 
prendre means to go about doing a thing. Elle s'y prend 
bien, she goes the right way to work ; on s^y prend maly they 
go the wrong way to work : je ne sais comment rriy prendre^ 
I do not know how to set about it, how to begin. Observe 
that s'y prendre is conjugated like a reflected verb, and, 
makes in the compound tenses, Je niy suis pris, I went about 
it ; elle s'y est prise de toutes les fafons, mais elle lia jamais, 
pu reussir, she went about in all possible ways, but she never 
CO a Id succeed. When y prendre is used actively, it means, 
to catch at : on ne niy prendra plusy they shall not catch me 
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at it any more ; vous y auriez eti pris comme maiy yoa would 
have been caught like me. 

un directeur^ m. a director. In Catholic coantries this 
Word is often used for a keeper of the coDScieocfe^ a con- 
fessor. Dix recteurs, ten rectors of a college, or grammar^ 
school, has exactly the same pronanciation ; j'ai dine chez U 
directeur avec dix recteurs. 

vous tapprendrezy you will learn it, yon will bear it. 
When the £nglish " to hear"' denotes to hare been informed, 
it ought always to be rendered in French by apprendre. I 
hear the king is ill, fapprends que'le roi est malade, never 
" j'entends ;" I heard good news, fai appris de bonnes 
nouvelles. 

le prince y vohj the prince flew to it| he hastened thither. 
Voler, r. a. 1. to fly, fig. to hasten ; but it also means to steal, 
to rob. This double signification is alluded to in the follow* 
Ing pun upon an attorney at law^ against whom the friend of 
the poet felt some anger. Un procureur, m. a solicitor, an 
attorney at law. Une plume, f. a feather, and a pen. Attn- 
mer, r. a. 1. to kindle. You will now understand the 
witticism — 

*' Cher ami, ta furear, 
Centre ton procurear 
Injustement s'ailume ; 
Cesse d'en mal parler, 
Tout ce qui porte plume 
Fut cr66 pour voler/' 

le patvis, m. the porch of a temple. All the words in ii 
are masculine except une hrehis, f. a sheep, une souris, f. a 
mouse, and une vis, f. a screw. But in thiii word the * is 
sounded, whilst in all the others it is not heard. 

une Deiti, f. a divinity, is used only in poetry, for une 
dlvinite. 

un sourire, or un souris, m. a smile. Le sourire, a verbal 
nOun, the savtid with the infinitive^ is however more expredsive, 
as it paints the action ; le souris is rather the result or eflfect 
6f that action. 

incor tout enivree. encore^ adv. yet, still, may be spelt 
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Vl^itbout the final e in poetry, as here. It is ased with refe- 
rence to the present, the past, and the future. Jl vit encore, 
be is still living ; it vivoit encore il y a dix ans, he was still 
living ten years ago; c'est vn homme a vivre encore trente 
ans, he is likely to live yet thirty years longer. It also 
means again, once more. // est encore dans sa hiblioih^que, 
he is again in his library, and it is often employed for '^ at 
least," Encore s'il vouloit convenir qu'il a tort, if he would 
only confess that he is wrong. It is very singular that the 
English use the French adverb encore! in their theatres, 
when they wish a song to be repeated, whilst the French 
themselves make use of the Italian expression, *' Da capo^ 
tout enivrie, quite intoxicated. Tout, see page 39, No. III. 
70, No. V. Though it is here the adv. quite, it would assume 
the form of an adjective if the adj. or participle fem. vfrith 
which it is coupled, were the fern, of a word beginning with 
a consonant, elle iloit tout eplorte, mais a present elle est 
toute consolee, she was quite disconsolate, but now she is 
quite comforted. Enivree, part, past, f. of the r. a. 1. eni- 
vrer, to intoxicate ; pronounce an-nivrS, giving to an the 
nasal sound. Some pronounce i-nivre, but that is incorrect. 

ces trots vilaines gens, those three ugly people, ugly fel- 
lows. Vilaiii, €, adj. anciently signified rustic, peasant-like, 
the word being derived from the Latin villa, a country-house. 
But now it means ugly, disagreeable, inconvenient, dirty, 
infamous, dangerous, niggard. It is from this last meaning 
that the French derive their proverbial saying, graissez les 
bottes d*un vilain, il dira qu'on les lui hrHle, blacken the boots 
of a miser, and he will say that you burn them, meaning, 
render a service to a miser and he will complain of it, that he 
may be excused showing any gratitude. Vilain is employed 
in its ancient meaning in one of De Biranger^s modern 
popular songs, which begins with the words-^e suis vilain, 
and in which he spurns all pretensions to nobility, though 
there is a de before his name, the preposition or particle de 
being generally prefixed to names derived from landed' 
estates. Gens, m. the plural of the obsolete, la gent, f. the 
nation, race, or people, denotes several persons or people 
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collectively, and retains the signification of nations only « 
le droit des gens, the law of nations. It becomes f. when 
joined to an adj. that stands first ; les vieilles gens, les bonnes 
gens, old people, good people ; but even in such cases the 
predicate remains masculine, as les vieilles gens sont soup* 
fonneux, old people are suspicious. Gens also denotes the 
attendants of a family : ou sont nos gens? where are our ser- 
vants ? and when it is followed by the prep, de it denotes a pro- 
fession. Gens depie, soldiers ; gens d^eglise^ clergymen; 
gens de robe, lawyers ; gens de finance, bankers and money- 
brokers ; gens de let t res, literary men. 

qui vous font tant de peine, who give you so much uneasi- 
ness, who displease you, whom you so much dislike, la peine, 
f. pain, toil, trouble, uneasiness, grief; a'ooir de la peine, to 
toil in misery ; avoir peine a faire une chose, to be averse to 
do a thing ; avoir de la peine a faire un chose^ to do a thing 
with difficulty; faire de la peine, to give uneasiness ; etre en 
peine, to be uneasy; se mettre en peine, to trouble one's-self 
about. De quoi vous mettez vous en peine ? what do you 
trouble yourself about ? 

un propos, (m. like all the words in os) a discourse, talk, 
purpose, ji quel propos ? for what purpose ? Entrer en 
propos, to begin a conversation ; a tout propos, on every 
occasion; a propos, seasonably, opportunely. It is used 
substantively in r apropos, m. what is seasonable. Le grand 
mtrite de ce qu'il dit tient a Vapropos, the great merit of his 
observations is that they are always suited to the occasion. 
A propos is also used in familiar conversation for ** now I 
think of it.'' 

me plait asseZy pleases me well enough, tolerably well. 
Though assez, adv. of quantity, means enough, sufficiently, it 
often approximates to the English tolerably. Je la vois assez 
souvent, I see her pretty frequently. 

elle tient dans sa main, she holds in her band. The irr. v 
tenir, to hold, demands your particular attention, as it has a 
great latitude of meanings, which render it of frequent oc* 
currence, and its derivatives follow the same conjugation^ 
viz. a/?jpor/emV, to belong ; contenir, to contain; detenir, to 
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detan ; entretenir, to entertain ; maintenir, to maintain ; 
olteniry to obtain ; retenir^ to retain ; and the refl. v. s'abste- 
fiir, to abstain. Dont elle est occupies which engage her 
attention, etre occupee d'une chossj to be busy with a thing, 
not kre occupe avec une chose. Penible, adj. painful, at- 
tended with difficulties. Se rebuter, refl. r. 1. to be dis- 
heartened. Sensible, adj. who has much feeling. Remem- 
ber that the French word sensible does not mean " sensible'' 
in the English way. A sensible man is un homme sense, un 
homme d'esprit. 

soit en paix, soil en guerre, either in peace or war. This 
conjunction is derived from the subjunctive of the verb itre, 
and means "be it this," or *^ be it that," and soi7, adv. be 
it so, well and good. 

Decidez vous, come to a determination, make your choice, 
from the r. a. 1, decider, to decide, to determine ; se decider, 
refl. to come to a resolution. 

mes tendresses, my affections, is a poetical license, the 
word tendresse, f. tenderness, love, affection, being generally 
employed in the singular only. All the words in esse are 
invariably feminine. 

toutes deux, all two, f. both. Tou may say tous deux, m. 
and toutes deux, f. both, in familiar conversation, and in the 
lighter styles of writing as here ; but in solemn discourses, 
and in the higher styles of poetry, it must be with the article 
tous les deux, and toutes les deux. 



We select for the theme of our remarks on the German 
language, a song of L. H. C. Holty, who died at 28 years 
of age, in 1776. His juvenile poems had raised very great 
expectations. He excelled in delineating the charms of rural 
scenery, and in treating melancholy subjects. 

AUFMUNTERUNG ZUR FREUDE. 

Wer wollte sich mit Grillen plagen 
So lang UDS Lenz and Jagend bliihn ? 
Wer wollt*in seinen Bliitentagen 
Pie Stirn in diistre Falten ziehn ? 
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Die Freade winkt auf alien Wegen 
Die durch dies Pilgerleben gehn ; 
Sie briogi uns selbst dan Kranz entgegen 
Wann wir am Scheidewege stebn. 

Nocb rinnt and rauscbt die Wiesenquelle ; 
Nocb ist die Laube kiihl and griin ; 
Noch scheint der liebe Mond so belle 
Wie er durcb Adams Baume scbien. 
Nocb macht der Saft der Purpartraube 
Des Menschen krankes Herz gesund. 
Nocb labt uns in der Abendjaube, 
Bin Kusz auf treaer Freandin Mand. 

Noch tont dor Busch voll Nachtigallen, 
Dem Jiiugling bohe Wonne zu ; 
Noch strocnt, wann ihre Lieder scballen, 
Selbst in zerriszne Seeleti Rub. 
O wunderschon ist Gottes £rde 
Und werth darauf vcrgniigt zu seyn; 
Drum will ich, bis ich Asche werde, 
Mich dieser schonen Erde freun. 

INCITEMENT TO JOY. 

Who would plague himself with cares as long as spring and yoath 
are blooming? Who would, in the heydays of youth, gather his 
forehead in frowning folds ? Joy beckons us on all the paths which 
lead through this pilgrimage below; it is joy itself that ofifers 
us the garland when we stand at a cross-road. Still does the 
meadow fountain bubble and flow ; still is the arbour cool and green ; 
still shines the lovely moon as bright as she shone through Adam's 
trees (in Paradise.) Still does the juice of the purple grape assuage 
the smarting heart of man ; still does the kiss of true a£fection delight 
us in the evening bower. Still does the grove, peopled with night- 
ingales, bring raptures to the breast of youth ; still, when the echoes 
repeat their warblings, calmness returns to throbbing hearts. How 
admirable are the works of the creation ! what joys we taste on our 
earth ! I will rejoice in its beauties until I turn to dust and ashes. 



Die Aufmunterung, f. iDcitement, encoaragemeDt. Again 
a verbal noun, from the r. sep. comp. verb aufmuntern, to en- 
courage, to incite. See page 74, No. V. 

zur Freude, a contraction for zu der Freude, to joy. 

mit Grillen, with whims, with cares ; die Grille, t\ a crfcket , 
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a whim, a strange fancy, a caprice, an anxious apprehension 
of imaginary evils. 

Sich plagen, refl. r. v. to plagae, to torment one's-self. Re- 
member that reflected verbs in German are conjagated, like 
the English reflected verb, with habeit, Ich habe mich mit 
Grillen geplagt, I have tormented myself with cares. 

So lang, in prose so lange, and generally followed by ah^ 
which however may be omitted, as here, even in prose: As 
long as. Lariffj long, in extent, and lange, long, in point of 
time. But the comparative and superlative of both are 
liinger, der Idngste, am I'dngsten, the longest in point of time. 
See page 78, No. V. 

So lang uns Lenz und Jugend bliihn, as long as Spring and 
youth bloom to us. Der Lenz, es, m. the Spring. The English 
^* Lent'' is evidently derived from this word ; and Lenz, in 
German, denotes more particularly the early part of Spring, 
which generally precedes Easter. It is a very ancient word. 
Charles the Great called the month of March der Lenzmonatk. 
The other names for Spring in German, which are less poeti- 
cal, are das Fruhjahr, n. and der Frilhling, m. The former is 
more common, the latter more elegant : both mean the early 
part of the year, die Jugend, f. youth, die BlUtentage^ s. m. 
pi* the days of bloom, the blooming days of youth, die Stirn 
or Stirne, f. the forehead, the brow. 

diistery adj. gloomy 3 it differs from dunkel, obscure, dark, 
becau3e it always denotes the accessary idea of sadness and 
fear : it is the opposite of cheerful, serene. 

eine Falte, f. a fold ; die Stirn in Fallen legen, to lay the 
forehead in folds, to wrinkle the brow. 

das Pilgerhben, *, n. the pilgrim's life, pilgrimage. 

Sie bringt uns selbst den Kranz entgegen, Eutgegenbrin^ 
gen is a sep. irr. comp. : ich bringe entgegen, ich brachte enf* 
gegen^ ich habe entgegengtbracht, to bring towards one, to 
bring to a person, der Kranz, es, die Kranze^ m. the gar- 
land, the crown of flowers or leaves, but not a metal crown ; 
this is eine Krone, f. Hence we often combine with the word 
Kranz, the name of the flower or leaves of which it is made. 
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We say ein Blumenkranz, ein RosenkranZy ein Lorbeerkranz, 
a laurel crown. 

der Scheideweg, es, pi. die Scheidewege, m. the cross-road, 
the spot where several roads meet, where friends part to take 
different roads ; a compound word, made of the irr. v. scheU 
derij to part, to separate, and der Weg, the road, page 45, No. 
III. It is the immense number of compound words which 
renders the acquisition of the German language so easy; the 
radical terms, the number of which is not considerable, being 
once treasured up in the memory, all the others are known, 
as it were, by intuition. Who can forget der Handschuh, the 
glove, a shoe for the hand ; der Fingerhui, the thimble, a hat 
for the finger; der Blumenkranz, the gdivland, a crown of 
flowers, ein Grillenf'dn^er, m. a whimsical person, a catcher 
of whims^ &c. ? 

Noch, adv. of time, still, yet. It acquires a greater degree 
of intensity from being placed, as here, at the head of the 
sentence, in which case, like any other adverb, it throws the 
nominative of the verb behind* But it may be placed indif- 
ferently after the verb whenever there is no particular stress 
laid upon it; only the negation nicht, contrary to the 
English and French way of speaking, must constantly stand 
first; nochnicht, not yet, (^pas encore,). It also denotes again, 
or more, an addition as it were ; noch einmahl, once more ; 
hiezu kommt noch, add to this ; noch ein wenig, a little more 
yet ; das ist noch schlimmery that is still worse ; nur nock 
einen Augenhlick, but one moment longer. Sometimes it is 
the English *' ever so," and ** ever so much." Wenn es mir auch 
noch so theuer kommen sollte, though it should cost me ever 
so dear ; wenn sie mich auch noch so sehr qudlen, though yon 
should importune me ever so much ; man sey noch so vor^ 
sichtigy let people be ever so provident. When Noch is a 
conjunction, it is the English " nor,*' after " neither," which 
neither is expressed by weder, Sie ist weder jung noch schon, 
she is neither young nor handsome ; weder das eine noch das 
andere, neither the one nor the other, 

rinnen, irr. n. v. to flow gently ; ich rinne, ich rann, ich bin 
geronnen. When it is a rapid flowing, or a rapid motion, we 
say rennen, to run. Ramler says : — 
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" Aus hohlen Weiden an den Bacben, 
Rinnt Honig in die Fluth." 

From hollow willows near the brooks honey flows gently into 
the water, rauschen, see page 138, No. IX. 

We had Wiesenflur, page 75, No. V. Wiesenquelle, f. is 
a fountain in a meadow. Die Quelle, f. the fountain ; der 
Quell, m. the spring, the source, die Laube, f. the arbour^ 
the bower, from das Laub, n. foliage, leaves, der Hebe Mond, 
page 141, No. IX. scheinen, irr. n. v. to appear, to shine, to 
seem ; ich scheine^ ich sckein, ich habe gescheinen. It is also 
used impersonally : es scheint, it seems, it appears, it looks ; 
es scheint nur so, it only appears so ; es scheint regnen zu 
wollen, it looks as if it would rain. 

der Saft, es, e, die Sdfte, m. juice, sap, or radical moisture 
of plants ; der Rebensaft, the juice of the grape : eine Traube, 
f. a bunch of grapes ; Trauben lesen, to gather grapes ; der 
Softy or das Blut der Trauben^ is a poetical expression for 
wine. TreUy adj. true, faithful. 

noch tout der Busch voll Nachtigallen dem J angling hohe 
Wonne zu^ still the grove filled with nightingales sounds high 
delight to the young man. zutonen is a r. sep* comp. verb, 
made of tbnen, to sound, and zu, to, towards, which here 
denotes an approach. It is here the Latin ad. It is used 
actively for bringing delight to youth by sound. Ich tone zu, 
ich (dnte zu, ich habe zugetont : thus we say, Aus einer Ecke 
des grossen finstern Zimmers tonte mir eine schwache 
zitternde Mustek zu, the sound of a weak trembling music 
met me from one corner of the large dark room. Klopstock 

savs, 

** Zudonnem sollen dir Ungewitter die Antwort." 

Thunderstorms shall thunder the answer to you. 

der Buschj es^ e, die Biische, m. a thicket, a grove, a bush. 
bei einem auf den Busch klopfen, is a proverbial expression, 
which means ** to sound a person's disposition before a re- 
quest is preferred." Ein Dornbusch, m. a thornbush: ein 
Johanniabeerenbuschy a currant-bush ; ein Stachelbeerenbusch, 
a gooseberry-bush. 



^ 
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der Jiingliug, es, e, die Junglmge^ m. the young man, a 
youth. The syllable ling in German is often a diminutive, 
and corresponds in some cases with the English ling^ os in 
der S'duglingy the suckling; der Findling, the foundling; 
der Mieiling, the hireling; der Liebting, the darling, die 
Wonne, f. delight, is a poetical word, expressive of a high 
degree of pleasure, endless and unmixed. Tiedge says : 

*' So sang ich ibn, den Gott, der Leben 
In alios haucht 
Und jedes Leben 
In Wonne taucbt." 

Thus would I sing him, the God, who breathes life into all, and 
dips each life into delight. Wonne der Wonnen ists Men- 
schen erfreuen. It is the delight of delights (the highest of all 
delights) to make men happy, in zerriszne Seelen, into torn 
souls, distracted souls, zerriszen is the part. past, of tb^ 
irr. insep. comp. verb, zerreissen, to tear in pieces; from 
reissen, to tear, ich zerreisse^ ich zerrisz, ich habe zerrissen. 
The inseparable particle zer generally denotes a total disso- 
lution or dispersion of parts by means of the verb to which 
it is prefixed. It paints this dissolution even by its sound, 
which seems to imitate the noise of a violent dispersion of a 
whole into small parts. Burger says : 

** Wer bist du, Fiirst, dasz ungestraft 
Zerrollen mich dein Wagenrad 
Dein Rosz zerschlagen darf ?" 

Who art thou. Prince, that the wheel of thy chariot may 
with impunity crush me^ and thy horse beat me to pieces ? 

Ruh is a poetical license for Riihe ; die Ruhe, f. quiet, 
rest, repose, tranquillity, er hat sich in Ruhe begeben, he 
retired from business ; die offentliche Ruhe, public tranquil- 
lity, zur Ruhe, or in seine Ruhe eingehen, to go to the re- 
pose of the grave, to die. Ruhe also denotes the place 
where a person finds or at least seeks for repose. David 
says, Dies ist meirie Ruhe ewiglich, hier will ich wohiien. 
Psalm cxxxii. 14. ^* This is mv rest for ever; here will I 
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dwell." Hence the names of several summer palaces in Ger-* 
many, as Wilhelmsruhe, Louisensruhe, Carlsruhe, which is now 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

wunderschon, admirably beautiful, is a compound adjective, 
vn^de of wunder, wonder, and schon, beautiful. We say in 
a similar way, wundergrosz, uncommonly great; wunder- 
herrlich, uncommonly magnificent; wunderkostlich, uncom- 
monly exquisite ; wundersellen, uncommonly rare ; wunder* 
stark, uncommonly strong. 

werth, adj. worthy, worth, dear, esteemed. When it de- 
notes worth, with regard to price or value, it is construed 
with the accusative, der Ring ist einen Dukaten werth, the 
ring is worth a ducat ; die Sache ist keinen Heller werth^ 
the thing is not worth a fiirthiug. But when it means worthy, 
. it is generally construed with the genitive, er ist aller Ehren 
werth, he is deserving of all kind of honours ; es ist nichl der 
Rede werlh, it does not deserve to be mentioned ; es ist der 
Miihe werth, it is worth the while, it is worthy of the trouble 
it will require. 

drum is a contraction for darum, conj. therefore, on that 
account. 

The French Tale is^ in German — 

SESOSTRIS. 

Unweit Memphis anf dem fruchtbaren Ufer welches der Nilgott 
zu alien Zeiten unter Palmen in yoller Bliithe mit seinen Fluthen 
verschoDert, giog cinst in der Kiihle des Abends der jange Sesos- 
tris, fern von seinen Hoflingen mit seinem ^aten Genias spatzieren, 
nnd sagte ; O mein Fiihrer, jetzt bin ich Konig ; ich fUhle im tiefs- 
ten Herzen ein wahres Verlangen es auch zu verdinen Konig zu 
seyn. Wie musz ich es anfangen? Darauf erwiederte sein Fiih- 
rer ; laszen sie uns vorwarts gehen bis za dem grossen Labyrinth 
dessen ungeheure Mauern von Osiris errichtet worden ; dort werden 
Sie es erfahren. Seinem Rathe folgend eilte der Fiirst hin, und 
erblickte in dem Vorhofe zwei verschiedene Gottinnen. Die eine 
schien eine riihrende SchoDheit mit holdem Lacheln, mit entzUc- 
kenden Blicken, schmachtend auf Blamen ruhend, von spielenden 
Liebes Gottern and yomehmen Herren umgeben and noch ganz yon 
Yergniigen berauscht : weit hinter ihr standen drei magere ausge- 
trocknet6, bleich and totternde Figuren. Der Konig fragte seinen 
traaten Fiihrer; wer ist die zartlich schbne Nymphe und was ma- 
chen dort diese drei scheuszliche Menschen ? Sein Begleiter ant- 
wortete : wissen Sie nicht, mein Furst, wer diese Schonheit ist? An 
ihrem Hofe, in der Stadt, and ip den Provinzen betet man sie an, 
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e» ist die Wollust. Die drei h'aszliohen die Ihneti so sehr misfalleii 
Aind 6fters im Gefolge ihrer Herrscberin; sie beissender Eckel, die 
Langeweile, and die Rene. £s sind graszliche Gerippe, bejahrte 
Kinder der WoIIast. Der Egyptiscbe Fiirst horte diese traurige 
Wahrbeit mit Scbmerzen. Mein Freund, sagte er, belebre mich 
docb aach, icb bitte, wer die entferntere andere Gbttin ist die mir 
nicht so zartlicb and so zaTorkommend scbeint, deren edler Anstand 
und heiteres Anseben aber mir ziemlicb woblgefalien. Dicbt bei 
ihr erblicke icb einen goldnen Zepter, eine Weltkagel, ein Scbwerdt 
and eine Wagschale ; sie bait in ibrer Hand Scbriften mit welcben 
sie sicb bescbaftig'et. Kein Putz bedeckt ibren scbonen Busen 
ausser Minerva's Scbild, ein pnlchtig erleucbteter and glanzender 
Tempel ofifnet sicb aaf ibren Befebl. Aaf der Vorderseite seines 
herrlicben Saulenganges lese icb die Worte..«.der Unsterblickheit 
geweiht. Darf icb binein ? Das XJnternebmen ist scbwierig, ver- 
setzte der Genius ; man bat es ofilters yersucbt, aber man bat den 
Math sinken lassen. Diese Scbonbeit, die nicht sehr gefiihlvoll 
scbeint und deren Gesichtsziige Ibnen aufgefallen sind, ist eine 
Tochter des Himroels, die Mutter aller Wissenscbaften, vorzUglich 
aber die Matter der Kunst zu berrschen and im Krieg and Frieden 
ein Held zu seyn. Sie beiszt die Weisbeit, and der edle Tempel 
der sicb so eben gebffnet hat, ist der Tempel des Rubms. Das An- 
denken anserer guten Thaten wird dort aufbewahret ; Ihr scbbner 
Name, mein Farst, wird wobl aucb einst da glanzen. Wablen sie 
eine von den Gbttinnen, Sie konnen nicht beiden dienen. Der junge 
Kbnig antwortete ; meine Wabl ist getroffen ; was icb so eben gesebn, 
bat meine Zaneigung bestimmt. Andere mogen sie beide liebea 
wollen. Die eine kbnnte micb auf einen Augenblick entziicken, die 
«ndere kann durch micb die Welt begliicken. Mit Tieler Anmath 
kuszte er die erste im yorbeigebn ; sein Herz aber scbenkte er der 
andcren. 

The German Song is, in French — 

ENCOURAGEMENT A LA JOIE. 

PouRQUOi se livrer aux soucis tant qae durent les beaax jours de 
lajeunesse? Pourquoi froncer les sourcils k la flear de Page ? La 
joie nous appelle dans tous les sentiers de notre p61erinage terrestre. 
Elle nous ceint le front de guirlandes quand nous sommes incer- 
tains de la route qu'il faut suivre. La source limpide jaillit et coule 
encore dans la prairie, le verd bosquet n'a rien perdu dc sa frai- 
cbeur ; la lune reluit encore telle qu'elle brilloit dans le jardin 
d'Eden ; le jus de la treille gu^rit encore les peines du coeur, et le 
baiser d*une amie dans les ooibres de la nuit est toujours plein de 
douceur. Le chant du rossignol qui retentit dans les bois fait 
encore ^prouver un sentiment delicieux au jeune homme, il ramene 
le calme m^me dans les cceurs ulcer^s. O que la nature est belle ! 
que cette terrc est digne de s'y livrer au bonheur. Oui, je jou'irai de 
ce beau s6jour avec d^lices jusqu'k ce que je sois r6dait en poudre. 
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We readily admitted in the first number of The Linguist, 
that the distinction in the genders of French nouns was 
extremely arbitrary, and presented a serious obstacle to the 
English learner at the onset of bis studies. The fable of 
La Fontaine, which we select to-day for our instructions, 
derives its title from two vegetable productions, one of which 
is of the masculine, and the other of the feminine gender, 
without any reason whatever for this distinction in the objects 
themselves. It is merely on account of the different termi- 
nation of their names ; the words in and, like le gland, the 
acorn, being all of the masculine^ and the words in ouille^ 
like la citrouille, the pumpkin, all of the feminine gender. 
We have therefore endeavoured to show, on proper occa- 
sions, how the gender of French nouns generally varies with 
their terminations. This is the only safe guide on this intri- 
cate subject. But to those of our readers who do not take 
the trouble of noting our observations in alphabetical order, 
as we suggested in the second number of The Linguist, and 
who have both the means and the inclination to surround 
themselves with the helps that may be derived from good 
books, we recommend BoiLEAU's French Remembrancer, or 
a new and easy method of recollecting the genders of the 
French nouns substantive, by means of a complete analytical 
vocabulary of all French nouns, alphabetically arranged^ 
according to their terminations, and interspersed with short 
familiar exercises, for translation, and judicious remarks at 
the end of the principal lists of words. , 

N 
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L£ GLAND ET LA CITROUILLE. 

Diea fait bien ce qu*il fait. Sans en chercher la preave 
£n toat cet univers, et I'aller parcoarant, 

Dans les citrouilles je la trenve. 
Un yillageois consid^rant 
Combien ce fruit est gros, et sa tige menae, 
A qaoi songeoit, dit-il, I'autear de toot cela? 
II a bien mal p1ac6 cette citroaille 1^! 
H6 parbleu ! je 1'aarois pendae 
A Tun des chdnes qne Toilk ; 
Cent M justement I'affaire : 
Tel fruit, tel arbre, pour bien faire. 
C'est domraagey Garo, que tu n'es point entr^ 
Au conseil de celui que prdche ton Cur6 ; 
Tout en eut et6 mieux : car pourquoi, par exemple, 
Le gland, qui n'est pas gros comme mon petit doigt 

Ne pend-il pas en cet endroit? 

Dieu s'est m6pris : plus je contemple 
Ces fruits ainsi places, plus il semble k Garo 

Que Ton a fait un quiproquo. 
Cette reflexion embarrassant notre homme : 
On ne dort point, dit>i], quand on a tant d*esprit. 
Sous un ch6ne aussitot 11 ya prendre son somme. 
Un gland tombe ; le nez du dormeur en pfttit. 
II s'6veille ; et portant la main sur son visage 
II trouve encor le gland pris au poil du menton. 
Son nez meurtri le force k changer de langage : 
Oh ! oh ! dit-il, je saigne ! Et que seroit-ce done 
S'il fut tomb^ de Tarbre une masse plus lourde 

Et que ce gland eut 6t6 gourde T 
Dieu ne I'a pas voulu ; sans doute il eut raison ; 

J'en vols bien a present la cause. 

Et louant Dieu de toute chose 

Garo retourne k la maison. 

THE ACORN AND THE PUMPKIN. 

The Almighty does well what he does. Without looking for the 
proof in all the universe, and rambling in quest of it, I find it in 
the pumpkins. 

A villager observing how large this fruit was, and how slender its 
stalks, said— What did the author of all this think of? He placed 
this pumpkin very badly indeed ; I should have suspended it upon 
one of those oaks yonder ; that would have been the very thing : 
like fruit, like tree, to do it properly. It is a pity that 1 was not 
admitted in the council of Him whom my parson preaches ; every 
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thing would have been the better for it. Why, for instance, does 
not the acorn, which is not so big as ray little finger, hang in this 
place ? The Creator has made a mistake : the more I consider these 
fruits thus placed, the more it seems to me that there has been a 
blunder committed. As this reflection perplexed our countryman-^ 
people do not sleep, said he, when they are so clever; and he went 
immediately to take his nap under an oak-tree. An acorn fell ; the 
nose of the sleeper suffered from its fall. He awoke, and putting 
his hand to his face, he yet found the acorn sticking in the hair of 
bis chin. His bruised nose forced him to alter his language. Oh ! 
oh ! said he, 1 am bleeding ! What then would have been my case 
if a heavier mass had fallen from the tree, and if the acorn had been 
a gourd ? The Almighty has not willed it ; no doubt, he was right. 
I now clearly perceive the reason, and praising the Creator for all 
his doings, the villager returned home. 

le gland, m. (see the first page of this number) an acorn ; 
but also a tassel. La ciifouille, f. (see the first page of this 
number) a pumpkin; pronounce ci-iroul-ye, the Is being 
liquid. CA«rcAer, r. a. 1. to seek, to look for, to search, to 
fetch. It is sometimes neuter, in the sense of endeavooring : 
elle cherche d se faire remarquer par sa parure, she endea- 
vours to attract notice by her dress. But it is never em- 
ployed in the passive voice. You cannot say, /ai etS cherche 
par mon pere, I have been fetched by my father : turn the 
sentence into an active one, and say, mon pire est venu me 
chercher, my father came to fetch me. Remember that one 
of the great advantages of the gen. pr. indeter. on, is to avoid 
the passive voice (p. 19, No. II.) which the French are not fond 
of. Here, for instance, instead ofje suis cherche, I am fetched, 
I am sought for, say, on me cherche. Whenever the noun 
which is the government of chercher is not a palpable, tangi* 
ble, but a moral ob|ect, it is generally construed without an 
article, as chercher querel/e, to pick up a quarrel ; chercher 
noise, to wish for a squabble ; chercher fortune, to seek to 
make one's fortune ; chercher midi d, quatorze henres, to start 
difficulties where there are none ; to seek for a thing where it 
is not. La preuve, (f. like all the words in euve^ except un 
fleuvCy m. a g^eat river,) proof, argument, testimony. In the 
plural, it generally means the documents annexed to. a work 
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by which its assertions are supported, the evidence, as it 
-were, on which it is founded. But the expression il a fait 
ses preuves, means, he has made himself known, he has 
shown his ability, his courage, or any good quality. 

et falter parcouranl, and go rambling over it. The infi- 
nitive aller refers to the prep, sans, without, which in French 
is always construed with the infiuitive, never with the parti- 
ciple active— page 41, No. III. But the verb a//er, to go, 
may be construed, as here, with the participle active, and 
with the infinitive. In the former case it merely serves to 
give a greater intensity to the action, to paint it, as it were, 
for it might generally be omitted, and the meaning would yet 
be clear ; as here you might say, in prose, sans en chercher 
la preuve en tout cet univers, et sans le parcourir. When 
Bossuet says, V univers alloit s'enfongant dans les tenebres de 
Verreury the meaning simply is, ** the world was sinking into 
the darkness of error," and that is equally expressed by le 
monde s'enfonqoit^ but alloit s'enfonqant paints, as it were, 
the progressive gradual act of sinking. Vaugelas con- 
tended that the verb aller could be thus construed with 
the participle active, only when there was an actual motion 
expressed by the verb, as, ctt abbe va lisant ses heures; 
cette bergire va chantant ou son berger Vattend: where 
it means cet abbe lit ses heures en marchant, this Abb6 
reads his prayer-book whilst he his walking ; cette bergire 
chante en allant ou son berger f attend, this shepherdess sings 
whilst she is going to the spot where her shepherd waits for 
her; and Thomas Corneille confirms this opinion. They did not 
perceive the beauty of the expression, and later writers have 
very properly rejected their pedantic decision. We often 
read of un ruisseau qui s'en va serpeutant dans la p/aine, a 
brook that runs meandering through the plain ; and J. J. 
Rousseau says, ainsi vajlottant sur mon compte le sot public, 
thus does a foolish public waver and change their opinions 
in my respect. Aller, construed with the infinitive, means 
to go to do a thing, as below, il va prendre son somme, he 
goes to take his nap. Allez travailler, go to your work, page 
73, No. V. page 83, No. VI. But in this construction it 
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frequently denotes what is intended to be done directly, 
page 120, No. VIII. or an event that is to take place in a 
very short time, he jour va finir, this day is drawing to its 
close ; il va mourir, he is on the point of death ; vous alliez 
dire une bStise, you were on the point of saying a foolish 
thing. But even with the infinitive, the verb aller is very 
often a mere expletive, strengthening the expression in the 
same way that it does above with the participle active. Songez 
comlien vous affligeriez vus parens si vous alliez faire une 
telle sottise, consider how much you would distress your 
relations if you were guilty of such a folly. N'allez pas 
croire que je vous donne ce livre, do not suppose that I am 
giving you this book. We shall have frequent occasion of 
noticing the verb allery in different constructions. Je la 
trenve is a poetical licence for je la (route, I find it, viz. the 
proof, la preuve, which is feminine, and with which treuve is 
to rhyme. 

unvillaffeois, (m. like all the words in ois, except fois, f. 
time, une fois, once) a villager : a female villager is une vil- 
lageoise^ f. But villageois is also an adjective. // a un air 
viliageoiSf he looks like a countryman ; elle a des manures 
viliageoises, she has rustic manners. 

la tige, the stalk of a plant, the trunk or body of a tree ; 
a blade of corn ; it is feminine, and an exception to the rule 
of the words in ige being of the masculine gender. Menu, 
I7ieni/e, adj. slender, small. Menue monnoie, small change; 
as pcnce^ half-pence, and farthings ; menus frais, menue 
dipensey small expenses, money spent for trifling articles; 
menue plaisirs, pocket-money. Cet enfant a trop pour ses 
menus plaisirs, this child has too much pocket-money. Me* 
nus plaisirs also denotes the money spent by the kings of 
France, upon plays, ballets, and other diversions at court ; 
the treasurer of this money is called Vintendant des menus 
plaisirs, or merely intendant des menus ; and the house where 
he has his office, and where the stage decorations, dresses, 
and scenery are kept, is called Vhotel des menus. Menus 
svffragesj small perquisites, and also short, prayers ; menu 
rSt, small birds roasted, such as larks, quails, snipes, wheat- 
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ears ; menu plomb, small shot. The substantive, le menu, m. 
is a bill of fare in a family : at coffee-houses, taverns, and re- 
staurateurs, it is now generally called la carle, which word, 
properly, means the bill of what eatables have been furnished 
at an inn or tavern. Se donner du menu, to divert one's self, 
exactly like prendre, or se donner du hon tems^^ page 88, 

No. VI. 

c'eut eiejusiement I'affaire, that would have been the very 
thing, that would have suited exactly, page 6, No. I. iel 
fruit, tel arbre, like fruit, like tree ; just as tel maitre, tel 
valet, like master, like man. But the French also say, telU 
tie, telle Jin, like life, like death, meaning that people die as 
they have lived. Tel, telle, adj. such, like. Sometimes it 
means indeterminately many a man ; teljiert qui ne tue pas, 
many a man strikes who does not kill ; tel qui rit Vendredi, 
Dimanche pleurera, many a one who laughs on Friday will 
weep on the following Sunday, and coupled with quel, it 
denotes contempt. Ma chambre esl telle quelle, my room is 
but indifferent. 

c'est dommage, it is a pity. Dommage, m. (p. 39, No. III.) 
damage, detriment, loss. But it never denotes a total loss. 
Hence you may say in French, laperte de la moiiie de man 
revenu me causeroit un dommage considSrable, the loss of half 
my income would cause me a considerable loss — meaning 
detriment, inconvenience. 

Garo is a peasant's name. The poet makes the villager 
apostroph himself. Tu n'es point entri, thou didst not enter, 
thou wast not admitted. Entrer, r. n. 1. to enter, to| go in, 
to come in, is conjugated in its compound tenses with the 
verb etre ; je sins entre quand vous etiez sorti, I entered 
when you were gone out. Entrer dans le jardin, to go into 
the garden ; eutrer dans le monde, to begin to appear jin 
company ; entrer a table, to sit down to dinner or supper ; 
entrer en charge, to enter upon an office ; entrer au service 
de quelqu'un, to enter into one's service. // entre, v. imp. 
there is. il entre de la rhubarbe dans cette medecine, there 
is some rhubarb in that physic. Entre has exactly the same 
pronunciation with unantre, a den. 
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Un Cttr6, m, a rector or vicar of a parish, a parson. It 
never denotes a curate ; this is in French un Vicaire, Hence 
the title of Goldsmith's *' Vicar of Wakefield" is in French 
Le Cur6 de Wakefield, une Cure, f. is a living with the 
charge of souls, never a curacy. 

Dieu s'est mepris, God has made a mistake. Se mSprendre^ 
refl. V. to mistake, page 165, No. XI. The part, past is 
spelt exactly like the noun substantive mSpris, m. contempt. 
But the verb to contemn, to despise^ is mepriser, r. a. 1. un 
quiproquo, (m. like all the words ia o except une virago) a 
mistake. It takes no s in the plural, (pron. kiproko.) JLes 
quiproquo d^ Apothicaire sont quelquefois dangeretix. Apo- 
thecaries' mistakes are sometimes dangerous. 

prendre son somme, to take his nap ; or faire un somme^ 
page 150, No. X. le dormeur, m. the sleeper, page 67, No. 
V. enpdlit, suffers from it, en, page 21, No. II. and 130, 
No. IX. pdtir, r. n. 2. to suffer, to be punished; vous en 
pdlirez, you will suffer for it. eveiller, r. a. 1. to wake, to 
rouse from sleep ; s'eveiner^ refl. v. to get wake, to awake* 

le visage, m. face, visage, conntenance ; changer de visage, 
to turn red or pale ; faire bon visage d quelqu'un, to receive 
a person kindly ; faire mauvais visage d quelqu^un, to receive 
tmdly, to look cross at a person. 

pris au poil du menton, caught, sticking in the hair of the 
chin, page 85, No. VI. ; 166, No, XI. le poil, m. the hair 
of any part of the body except the head; this is called les^ 
cheveux, m. pi. or la chevelure, f. It also denotes the colour of 
hairy animals. De quel poil est voire cheval? Of what colour 
is your horse ? // est de poil bai, is it a bay one. You will 
now understand the following anecdote : " Louis XIII, ^ 
Tentree d'une petite ville 6coutoit impatiemment une harangue 
ennuyeuse (a tedious complimentary speech.) Beautru, un 
de ses courtisans, crut qu'il feroit plaisir au roi d*interrompre 
Torateur. Monsieur, lui demanda-t-il, les ^nes dans votre 
pays (the asses of your country) de quel prix sont-ils ? L'ora- 
teur (the speaker) s'arr^ta (stopped) et apr^s avoir regarde 
Beautru depuis les pieds jusqu'^ la tSte, il lui dit: quand ils 
sont de votre J90i7 et de votre taille (size, ils valent dix ecus ^ 
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(they are worth ten dollars) et il reprit le fil de sa harangue, 
(and he resumed the thread of his speech.)" 

meurtri, bruised, part, past of tneurtrirjV, a. 2. to bruise, 
which anciently signified to kill, le langage, m. language, 
speech ; but it does not denote a national idiom ; this is ex- 
pressed by la langue, f. the tongue. La langue Anghise^ la 
langue Frangoise^ la langue Allemande, But yoa may say 
in the masculine, without any substantive, je sais VAngbnSj 
fapprends le Franfois,fetudie tAllemand, 

je saigne, I bleed ; saigner, r. a. and n. 1. to bleed, (pron* 
CS-mCt like onion.) Saigner du nez, to want courage, to re- 
fuse fighting. Se saigner, to part with so much money as to 
cramp one's self. II s^est iaigne pour envoy er son Jils a 
VUniversiie, he made a stretch to send his son to the Univer- 
sity, to give him a college education. Tomber^ r. n. I. to fall, 
is conjugated with etre. Je suis tombSde cheval, I had a fall 
from my horse, une masse, f. a mass, bulk, heap, lump. 
There are 44 words in asse feminine, and only 6 masculine. 

lourdf lourde, (the d is never sounded in the masc.) gross^ 
stupid, heavy, dull^ difficult; une lourde besogne, a business 
that is attended with much difficulty ; une lourde faute, a gross 
fault, une gourde, f. (like all the words in ourde) a gourd, a 
species of pumpkin. It is also called Courge, and Cahbasse. 



Schiller's little poem on the invincible Armada of Spain^ 
which he wrote in the year 1786, will furnish us with some 
grammatical and philological remarks on the German Ian-* 
guage. 

DIE UNUBERWINDLICHE FLOTTE. 

Sie kbmmt, sie komoit, des Mittags stolze Fiotte 

Das Weltmeer wimmert unter ihr ; 
Mit Kettenklang und eiaem neuen Gotte 

Und tausend DooDcrn naht sie dir, 
Ein schwimmend Heer farchtbarer Citadellen 

(Der Ozean sah ihres gleichen nie) 
Uniiberwindlich nennt man sie, 

Zieht sie einher auf den erschrock'nen Wellen ; 
Den stolzen Namen weiht 

Der Schrecken, den sie um sich speit. 
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Mit majestatisch stillem Schritte 
Tragt seine Last der zitternde Neptun ; 

Weltuntergan^ in ihrer Mitte, 
Naht sie heran and al)e Stiirme ruhn. 

Dir gegeniiber steht sie da, 
Gliickserge Insel, Herrscherin der Meerc, 

Dir drohen diese Gallionen heere, 
Groszberzige Britannia ! 
Weh deinem freigebor'nen Volke ! 
Da steht sie, eine wetterschwang'rc Wolke. 

Wer hat das hohe Kleinod dir errungen 

Das zn der Lander Fiirstin dich gemacht ? 
Hast du nicht selbst, Ton stolzen Konigen gezwungen, 

Der Reichsgesetze weisestes erdacht. 
Das grosze Blatt, das deine Konige zn Biirgern 

Zu Fiirsten deine Burger macht? 
Der Segel stoize Obermacht 
Hast da sie nicht von Millionen Wiirgern 

Erstritten in der Wasserschlacbt? 
Wem dankst du sie — eriothet Volker dieser Erde— 
Wem sonst als deinem Geist und deinem Schwerte ? 

Ungliickliche, blick bin auf diese feuerwerfenden Kolosscn 

Blick bin und abnde deines Rubmes Fall. 
Bang' schaut auf dich der Erdenball, 
Und aller freien Manner Herzen scblagen, 
Und alle gate scbone Seelen klagen 

Tbeilnebmend deines Rubmes Fall. 
Gott der AUmacbt'ge sab berab, 
Sab deines Feindes stoize Lowenflaggen weben. 

Sab drobend offen deio gewiszes Grab : 
80II, spracb er, soil meio Albion vergeben 

Eribschen meiner Helden Stamm, 
Der Unterdriickung letzter Felsendamm 
Zusammenstiirzen, die Tirannenwehre 
y ernicbtet seyn von dieser Hemisph'are ? 

Nie, rief er, soil der Freibeit Paradies, 
Der Menscbenwiirde starker Schirm yerschwinden ! 

Gott der AUmacbt'ge bliesz 
Und die Armada flog nach alien Winden. 

THE INVINCIBLE FLEET. 

She comes, she comes, the proud fleet of the south: the ocean 
groans under her; she approaches thee with the clanking of chains, 
a new religion, and a thousand thunderbolts ; a floating army of 
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dreaded castles (never did the ocean behold the like) called the in- 
vincible, she moves along upon the affrighted waves; the terror 
which she casts around, gave her that proad naitae. Trembling 
Neptane carries his burthen with a majestic slow pace. Destraction 
to the world in her bosom, she draws near, and all tempests are 
hushed. She stands over against thee, blessed island, sovereign of 
the seas ; it is thee, high-minded Britain, that these galleon armies 
threaten. Woe to thy freeboru people ! Yonder she stands, a cloud 
pregnant with storms. 

Who obtained for thee the invaluable prerogative which made thee 
the first of all countries ? Was it not thyself, who, driven to it by 
haughty kings, didst contrive the wisest of all constitational laws, 
that great Charter which makes thy monarchs citizens, and ihj citi- 
zens princes? The proud superiority of thy navy, hast thou not 
conquered it in innumerable sear-fights over millions of vi^arriors ? To 
what dost thou owe that superiority — blush, ye nations of this 
globe — to what, but to thy spirit and thy sword ? 

Unhappy Britain, behold these fire-vomiting colossal ships, see 
and dread the loss of thy glory. The world looks at thee dismayed, 
the hearts of all free men beat high, and aH good and noble souls 
lament with sympathy the loss of thy glory. 

God Almighty looked down, be saw the enemy's proud lions 
waving, saw thy open grave threatening certain death. Is my 
Albion to perish, he said : is the race of my heroes to be extinct : is 
the last strong dike against oppression to crumble to pieces ? Is the 
great bul wark against tyrants to be swept from this hemisphere ? 
Never, he exclaimed, never shall this paradise of freedom, this 
strong palladium of the dignity of man, disappear ! God Almighty 
breathed, and the Armada was dispersed to all the quarters of the 
winds. 

Unuberwindlichy adj. uuconquerable, invincible, die 
Floite, f. the fleet ; die Kriegsjlotte, a fleet of men of war; 
eine Kauffarteijlotte^ a fleet of merchantmen. da$ Weltmeer, 
s, pi. e, n. the ocean, literally the world-sea ; the gender of 
two combined substantives is always that of the noun which 
stands last, wimmern, r. a. and n. to groan. It must be 
carefully distinguished from wimmelriy n. to swarm, der 
Kettenklang, es, e, m. again a compound word^ the clanking 
of chains, from die kette, f. the chain ; and der klang, m. the 
sound of a body which is made to vibrate either by touch or 
stroke; but more particularly the sound of church bells, mit 
Sang und Klang^ with singings and the ringing of bells. 
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und einem neuen Goite, and a new God, in the dative 
masculine, on account of the prep, mit, with. A new God 
here means a new religion, in allusion to the Roman Catholic 
creed, which the Spanish inquisitors wished to introduce 
again in England by main force. 

naht sie dir, she approaches thee ; the nominative is be- 
hind the verb, on account of the adverbial idea which pre- 
faces it. Nahen, r. n. to approach ; it is conjugated with 
set/n in the comp. tenses, and generally construed with heran 
in prose, die Zeit nahet heran, the time is approaching. It is 
also employed as a refl. v. Er ndhete sich mir, he approach- 
ed me. Schwimmend, part. act. of schwimmen to swim, ein 
Heer, es, e. pi. Heere, n. an army, a troop, a multitude, a 
swarm. yi/rc^^&«r, adj. formidable, dreadful, dreaded. The 
syllable bar added to any noun substantive converts' it into 
an adjective. It is derived from the same root as the Eng- 
lish verb, ** to bear," to carry, and denotes, 1. producing or 
performing, as here, furchtbar, what produces fear ; kosibar, 
what causes expence ; nutzbar, what yields an advantage ; 
fruchtbar, fertile, what produces fruit; dienstbar, service- 
able, what renders service ; dankbar, thankful, what renders 
thanks. 8. capability to act or to be acted upon ; brennbar, 
combustible, what can burn ; denkbar^ credible, what may 
be supposed or thought ; streitbar, able-bodied, capable of 
fighting ; eszbar, that may be eaten ; trinkbar^ potable, 
that may be drunk ; brauchbar, that may be put to use ; 
sichtbar, visible, that may be seen ; fiihlbar, sensible, that 
may be felt. 3. resemblance, scheinbar, specious, having 
ihe appearance of truth ; wunderbar, wonderful, being like 
a wonder ; mannbar, said of a male youth having a man-like 
appearance, but, said of a young female, it belongs to the se- 
cond class, and means marriageable; offenbar, revealed, evi- 
dent, made open, as it were, like an open thing. Many of 
these adjectives may be converted into negative ones, by 
having the syllable un prefixed to them, as unfruchtbar, un- 
dankbar, unbrauchbar, &c. and both these negative and 
affirmative adjectives in bar may be again converted into 
fresh substantives, by the addition of the syllable keit, which 
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are all of the feminine gender, die Fruchtbarkeil, die Dank- 
barkeit, die Brauchbarkeit, &c. eine Ciladelle, f. a garrison, 
a castle ; it is properly a French word. The German word is 
eine Festung. Schiller, Goethe, and JVteland^ have still many 
French words in their writings, which occasionally disfigare 
them. The very first noun in the next line is again French 
or Latin. Der Ozean, es, pi. die Ozeane, the ocean. We 
have das Meer, and das Weltmeer^ which Schiller himself 
uses in the second line of this poem, ihres gleichen, 
like it, viz. like the fleet ; gleich, adj. like, equal, gives the 
indeclinable dergleichen and desg/eichen, the like; and 
by the same analogy we say meines gleichen, deines 
gleichen, ihres gleichen, &c. my equal or equals, thy equal or 
equals, their equal or equals, &c. ; a fellow creature, is ein 
Mitmensch, Hence we may render the idea, all men are my 
fellow creatures, but not all of them are my equals, by Alle 
Menschen sind meine Mitmenschen, aber nicht alle sind meines 
gleichen. 

nennen, to name, to call, is an irr. a. verb ; ich nenne, ick 
nannte^ ich habe genannt. 

zieht sie einher, she moves along, from the sep. irr. comp^ 
y, einherziehen, to move along; einher generally denotes a 
strutting, a walking with dignity, in a proud manner ; and 
Ziehen is to move, page 31, No. II. die TVellCj pL en, f. a 
wave, a billow ; Woge, f. is a great wave; Das Meer schl'dgt 
JVeileny the sea rises in waves. 

Den stolzen Namen weiht der Schrecken, terror consecrates 
the proud name. The distinct accusative of the article mas- 
culine makes such inversions familiar even in prose, 
and the government of the verb being before, throws the 
nominative behind the verb, Weihen, r. a. v. to conse- 
crate, to dedicate, to devote, um sich, round about 
her, page 27, No. II. ; 123, No. VIII. ; 143, No. IX. ; 
156, No. X. Speien, irr. n. v. to vomit, to spit; ich speie, 
ich spie, ich habe gespien, Blut speien, to spit blood, der 
Schritty €s, e, pi. die Schrilte, m. the step, pace, stride. 

Schriit hallen , to keep pace; Schritt fur Schritt, step by 
step. 
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iragt, carries, from tragen, irr. a. v. to carry, to bear, to 
support ; ich trage, du trdgst, er tr'dgt ; ich trug ; ich 
habe getragen. This verb is of gjeat importance ; it 
serves to form many idiomatic expressions, as aufdcn H'dnden 
tragen, to be uncommonly fond of, to shew the kindest at- 
tentions to a person. In the sense of bearing, putting up 
with, Ramler says^ addressing our Saviour : 

" Za deiner Ehre will icb alle Plagen, 

Schmach und Verfolgung, ohne Marren tragen." 

To thy glory I will bear all ills, disgrace and persecution, 
without grumbling, die last, pi. en, f. the load, the bur- 
then, the charge. Ein Schiff von hundert und funfzig 
Ijasten, a ship of three hundred tons burthen. Eine Last 
zur See ist Vier tausend Pfund schwer oder zwei Englische 
Tonnen, a last of shipped goods is four thousand pounds 
weight, or two English tons, der Vntergang, es, e, m. ruin, 
destruction, fall ; der Weltuntergang, the destruction of the 
world ; der Sonnenuntergang, sunset. 

die Mitte^ f. the middle ; in der Mitte, in the midst ; in 
ihrer Mitte, in the midst of her, meaning the fleet, die Flotte, 
which is f. ; ruhen, r. n. v. to rest, from die Ruhe, page 174, 
No. XI. 

gegenuber, prep, gov, the dat. over against, opposite. 

gluckseVge is a contraction for glUckselige, the f. of the adj. 
gluckselig, blessed, blissful, happy. It denotes the highest 
degree of moral happiness, whilst gliicklichy lucky, fortunate, 
denotes only worldly happiness, die Insel, pi. inseln, (from 
the Latin insula) f. the island. Navigators and poets gene- 
rally prefer the German word Eiland, which is pronounced 
exactly like the English island ; it is of the neuter gender, 
and has two plurals, die Eilande, or die Eildnder, the same as 
Land, page 89, No. VI. 

die Herrscherin, f. the mistress, the female sovereign ; der 
Herrscher, s, m. the ruler, the sovereign. We have already 
observed that the syllable in added to a noun expressive of a 
dignity, rank, or profession, converts it into the appellation of 
a female holding such a rank, or of the wife of a man of such 
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a dignity or profession. Der Konifff the King ; die Kouigin, 
the Queen. 

Diese Oallionenheere ; the poet calls them ** Galleon ar^ 
tnies,*' because the Spanish Armada was equipped with the im- 
mense sums which Philip drew from Peru and Mexico ; and 
which were transmitted in Spanish men-of-war, called Gal* 
Icons. 

das Folk, es, e, pi. die Volker, n. a people, a nation, das 
Fuszvolk, infantry ; das Schiffsvolk, a ship's crew. But Volk 
often denotes the multitude, in contrast with the upper classes 
of a nation. Hence we say die Volksspracke, the popular 
language. Luther cMs the tumultuous city, mentioned in the 
prophet Isaiah, xxii. 2. ein Stadt voll Folks. We have the 
word Nation, f. which denotes a people living under the same 
laws and government ; but as it is of foreign origin it is now 
little used, and instead of Nationalitdt, f. nationality, and na- 
tional, adj. ; the words Volkthum, n. and Folkthumlichy acfj. 
have been introduced within these last thirteen years. 

das Kleinod, es^ e, pi. die Kleinode, n. a jewel, an orna- 
ment made of, or set, with precious stones. But here it means 
the prize, as in the I. Corinthians, ix. 24. 

gezwungen, forced, is the part, past of zwingen, irr. a. to 
force ; ich zwinge, ich zwang^ ich habe gezwungen ; 
hasdu nicht erdacht, hast thou not contrived; from erdenken, 
irr. comp. v. to obtain by thinking, to invent, to imagine, to 
contrive : ich erdenkcy ich erdachte, ich habe erdacht. 

das grosze Blatt, literally, the great leaf; but as ein Blatt 
Papier y is a sheet of paper, the poet uses it for Magna Charta. 

Der Segel Obermacht, the superiority of sails, a poetical 
expression for naval superiority. 

der Wilrger, m. properly the strangler, poetically the war- 
rior, erstritten, part, past of the irr. comp. erstreiten, to 
obtain by fighting ; ich erstreite, ich erstritt, ich habe erstrit- 
ten, errdthen, r. comp. to blush, to turn red. hinblicken, a 
sep. comp. to look ; ich blicke hin, ich blickte hin, ich habe 
hingebelickt. Schauen, v. a. and n. to show, and to look. 

Schlagen^ irr. to beat, ich schlage^ ich schlug, ich habe ge- 
schlagen. 
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der Almachfge^ a contraction for der Almachtige, the Al- 
mighty ; herabsehn, to look down. 

Uiwen/laggen, Lion^s flags : the poet gives this name to the 
Spanish flag, on account of the three Lions which are in one 
quarter of the Spanish arms, vergehen, and untergehen, to 
perish. The former insep. icA t^erg-eAe, ich verging, ich bin 
vergangen. ein Felsendamm, a strong dike of rocks. 

zusammenstUrzen is asep. comp. verb, made of stiirzen, to 
fall, to tumble, and zusammen^ together, which here denotes a 
sudden shaking and tumbling of the parts of a whole, and 
coming down with violence. 

die Tirannenwehre, f. the defence against tyrants. 

verschtmnden, irr. insep. comp. to vanish, to disappear ; ich 
verschwinde, ich verschwand, ich bin verschwunden. 

blies, impf. of b/asen, irr. to blow ; ich blase, ich bliesy ich 
habe geblasen. These two last lines allude to the medal by 
which Queen Elizabeth commemorated the victory over the 
Spanish Armada. It represented a fleet perishing in a storm, 
with the modest motto : *' Afflavit Deus et dissipati sunt,'* 



The French Fable is, in German — 

DIE EICHEL UND DER KURBISZ. 

Was Gott that das ist wohlgethan. Obne den Beweisz davon in 
dem ganzen Weltgebaiide zu suchen nnd es za darchwandem finde 
ich ihn in den Kiirbiszen. Ein Dorfer der seine Betrachtangen iiber 
^ie Dicke dieser Frocht ond ihren schwachen Stiel anstellte, sagte : 
woran hat der Schopfer alles dieses gedacht? Diesen Kiirbisz hat 
er gewisz schleoht angebracht ; ich wiirde ihn an eine der Eichen 
dort angehangt haben. Das wiirde so cben rechtgewesen seyn. So 
wie die Frucht, so sollte der Baum seyn, nm es recht zu machen. 
Schade dasz da nicht in den Rath dessen zngelassen worden bist 
den dein Pfarrer predigt ! Alles wiirde am so viel besser gewesen 
seyn. Waram zam Beispiei hangt nicht die Eichel, die nicht so dick 
ist wie mein kleiner Finger, an diesem Orte ? Der Almachtige hat 
sich versehen. Je mehr ich diese so geordnete Friichte betrachte, 
je wahrscheinlicher ist es mir dasz man ein Versehen begangenhat. 
Da dieser Gedanke ansern Landmann in Yerlegenheit sezte, so 
sagte er ; wenn man so viel Verstand hat kann man nicht schlafen, 
und ging sogleich bin anter einer Eiche ein wenig zu schlammern. 
Eine Eichel fiel herab ; die Nase des Schlafers ward davon getroffen ; 
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er erwachte, and indem er seine Hand nacb seinem Gesichte fiihri 
findet er die Eichel noch in den Haaren seines Kinnes Terwiokelt. 
Seine geqnetschte Nase bewog ihn eine andere Sprache za fiihren. 
Ho ! ho I schrie er : icb blate ! wie wiird'ich zngerichtet worden seyn 
ware eine sebwerere Masse von deni Baume herabgefallen and diese 
Eicbel ein Karbisz gewesen? Gottbatt es nicht gewollt; obne Zwei- 
fel bat er Recbt. Nun seb'ich wobl die Ursacbe ein. Und er 
kebrte nacb Haase Gott wegen aller Dinge lobpreisend. 

T*he German Poem is^ in French — . 

LA FLOTTE INVINCIBLE. 

Elle vient, elle arrive, la flotte orgneilleuse da midi ; I'oe^an gemit 
sous elle ; s*approcbe de toi avec le cliquetis des cbaines, an noa> 
Teau culte et mille foudres ; arm^e flottante de citadelles formidables, 
(roc^an n'en vit jamais de pareifles) qu'on appelee invincible ; elle 
s'avance sur les vagnes ^tonn^es ; Teffroi qu'elle r^pand lui donne c^ 
nom imposant. Neptune porte, en trcmblant, sa cbarge d'un pas 
tranquille et solemnel. Elle s'approcbe, la destruction dans le seiu, 
et les ouragans s^appaisent. Elle s'avance vers toi, tie heureuse, 
souveraine des mers : c'est toi, magnanime Albion ! qae ces armies 
des Galleons menacent. Malbeur k ton peuple libre. C'est un 
nuage cbarg6 de tempetes. 

Comment as-ta obtenuce prix augnste, qui t'afait reine des na- 
tions? N'est ce pas toi qui pouss6e k bout par des Monarques 
superbes, imaginas[^la plus sage des loix constitutionelles, la grande 
cbartre, qui de tes rois fait des citoyens, et de tes citoyens des 
princes? Ta baute superiority navale ne Tas tn pas gagn^e sur 
des millions de guerriers dans les combats sur mer i A qui en es to 
redevable, rougissez nations de la terre, si ce n^est k ton courage et 
k ton 6pee ? 

Malheureuse, vols ces Colosses qui voraissent da feu, regarde et 
tremble pour ta gloire. L'univers allarm6 a Toeil sur toi, les coeurs 
des bommes libres palpitent, et les ames nobles s'int^ressent k ta 
gloire et en d6plorent la perte. 

L'Eternel, du baut de son tr6ne, avuflotter les pavilions de ton 
fier ennemi, il a vu la tombe prSte k t'engloutir. Souffrirois-je, a-t- 
il dit, que mon Albion p6risse, que la race de mes b^ros soit 6teinte, 
que la derni^re digue centre Poppression se brise, et que le plus 
ferme boulevard centre la tirannie soit ras6 de cette h^mispbere? 
Non, s'6cria-t-il, le paradis de la liberty, cette protection puissante 
de ladignit6 de Thomme, ne disparoitra jamais ! L'Eternel souffla, 
et la flotte invincible devint le jouet de tous les vents. 
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It is now time to introduce our readers to pieces of French 
poetry of a higher style. We select the Death of Hippo* 
hftus, as it is narrated in Racine's Phcedra : its harmonious 
versification^ and its great poetical merits^ entitle it to be 
committed to memory ; and although its inversions are not 
very numerous, it will yet be an excellent exercise for the 
learner to reduce the whole to elegant prose. The French 
adhere very strictly to the logical, or what they call the natu- 
ral, order of construction. They invariably place the agent, 
or subject, or what is grammatically called the nominative of 
the verb, first ; then the action which this agent performs, 
or the state in which he is found affirmatively or negatively, 
which is expressed by a verb ; afterwards, the modifications 
of this state or action expressed by adverbs or adverbial 
sentences ; next to this, the object on which the action of 
the verb is performed, or the efiect of that action^ which is 
grammatically called the government of the verb, and gene- 
rally expressed by the accusative ; and, lastly, the contin- 
gencies of time and place connected with the government of 
the verb, which by means of a pronoun relative, or conjunc- 
tion, may again become the nominative or subject of a de- 
pendent sentence. The first nominative itself may be coupled 
with an epithet, or any pronoun or interpolated sentence 
that designates the agent more fully, or it may be headed by 
a conjunction, by an interjection, or by an adverb of interro- 
gation. Take, for instance, a very plain sentence — voire 

o 
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frere icrit souvent deux leitres Francoises en moins d'une 
heure. This may be headed by the copalative conjanction 
et, or the adversative conjunction mais, or the conditional 
conjanction si, or the adverb of interrogation pourquoi; 
only in this latter case the pronoan mnst be added to 
the verb, pourquoi voire frire ecrii-il, ^. and you 
may say voire frdre aine, voire aimahle frire, or voire 
frire qui iioii ici hier an soir, or lengthen the principal idea 
by a dependent one — voire frire ecrii souveni devx leiires 
Franqoises en moins d'une heure, qu*il envoye tout de suiie d 
la posie : but in this case it would be better to place the con- 
tingency of time before the government, in order to bring 
this nearer to the relative: voire frire ecrii souveni, en moins 
d^une heure, deux leiires Frangoises, qu'il envoye tout de 
suiie d la posie. 

These few directions will be sufficient to guide you in yoar 
attempt to convert the following narrative into prose. 

LA MORT D'HIPPOLYTE. 

A peine nous sortions des portes de Tr^z^ne ; 
11 ^toit sur son char. Ses gardes afilig^s 
ImitoieDt son silence, autour de lui ranges. 
11 soivoittout pensif le chemin de Mycdnes ; 
Sa main sor les chevaux laissoit flotter les rSnes. 
Ces superbes coarsiers, qa'on voyoit autrefois 
Pieins d'une ardear si noble, ob6ir k sa voix. 
L'oeil morne maintenant, et la tdte baiss6e, 
Sembloient se conformer k sa triste pens6e. 
Un effroyable cri, sorti da fond des flots, 
Des airs en ce moment a trouble le repos, 
£t da sein de la terre uoe voix lamentable 
R^pond en g^missant k ce cri redootable. 
Jusqa'aa fond de nos coears notre sang s'est glac^ ; 
Des coarsiers attentifs le orin s'est h6riss6.. 
Cependant sur le dos de la plaine liqaide 
S'^ldve en boaillonnant one montagne hamide. 
L'onde approche, se brise, et vomit k nos yeux, 
Parmi des flots d'^cume, un monstre farieux. 
Son front large est arra6 de cornes mena^antes ; 
Tout son corps est convert d'6cai11es jaunissantes. 
Indomptable taureau, dragon imp6taeux, 
Sa croupe se recourbe en replis tortueax ; 
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Ses longs mugissemens font trembler le rivage, 
Le ciel ayec horreur voit ce monstre saayage ; 
La terra s'en 6meat, I'air en est infect^ ; 
Le flot qai Tapporta, recole 6poavant6. 
Toot fait, et sans s'armer d'an courage inutile, 
Dans le temple voisin ohacun cherche on asyle. 
Hippolyte lai seal, digne fils d'un h^ios, 
Arrdte ses coarsiers, saisit ses javeiots, 
Poasse aa monstre, et d'un dard lanc6 d'une main sAre, 
U lai fait dans le flano ane large blessare. 
• De rage et de doalear le monstre bondissant 
Vient aux pieds des chevaax tombcr en rugissant, 
Se roule, et lear pr6sente ane gaeule enflamm^e 
Qai les coavre de fca, de sang, et de fam^.e. 
La frayear les emporte, et sourds & cette fois 
lis ne connoissent plas ni le frein ni la voix. 
En efforts impaissans lears mattre se consame ; 
lis roagissent le mors d'une sanglante 6came. 
On dit qa'on a va m6me en ce d^sordre affreax 
Un Diea qai d*aigaiilons pressoit lears flancs pondreux. 
A trayers les rochers la pear les pr6cipite. 
L'essiea crie et se rompt. L'intr6pide Hippolyte 
Voit yoler en Eclats tout son char fracas86. 
Dans les rdnes lai mdme il tombe embarass^. 
Excasez ma doalear. Cette image cruelle 
Sera poar moi de pleurs ane soarce £temelie. 
J'ai ya, Seignear, j'ai ya yotre malheareax fils 
Trains par les cheyaax qae sa main a noarris ; 
II yeat les rappeller, et sa yoix les effraye ; 
lis coarent, toat son corps n^est bient6t qu'ane playe. 
De nos cris doaloareax la plaine retentit. 
Lear foagae imp^taeuse enfin se ralentit. 
lis s'arrdtent non loin de ces tombeaax antiques, 
Oii des rois, ses ayea;x, sont les froides reliques. 
J'y coars en soapirant, et sa garde me suit. 
De son sang g^n^reax la trace nous condait. 
Les rochers en sont teints ; les ronces d6goatantes 
Portent de ses cheyeax les d^poailles sanglantes. 

We had scarcely left the gates of Trezen ; he was in his chariot. His 
afflicted guards ranged aroand, were silent like him. Lost in thought, 
he followed the road to Mycenes ; his hand let the reins hang loose 
upon his horses. These beautifal coursers, which formerly were seen 
obeying his yoice with a noble ardour, now hung down their heads 
nrith dulness in their eyes, and seemed to accommodate themselyes 
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to his moornfa^ reflections. At that instant a terrible scream issuing 
from the bottom of the waters, disturbed the stillness of the air, and 
a lamentable voice from the bosom of the earth re-echoed this 
frightful cry with a long groan. The blood froze in our hearts ; the 
manes of the listening coursers stood at an end. In the meantime arose 
bubbling on the back of the watery plain, a liquid mountain ; the 
wave drew near, opened, and among floods of foam vomited under 
oar eyes a horrible monster. Its large forehead was armed with 
threatening horns ; its body covered all over with yellow scales. 
An unsubdued bull, an impetuous dragon, its tail winds itself in tor- 
tuous folds ; its long roarings shake the shore. Heaven itself beholds 
the frightful monster with horror ; the earth shrinks at its sight ; 
the atmosphere is infected with it ; the wave that brought it recedes 
vnth fright. Every one takes to flight, and without arming them- 
selves with useless courage, all seek for an asylum in the neighbour- 
ing temple. Hippolytns only, the worthy son of a hero, stops his 
horses, seizes his quiver, shoots at the monster, and with an arrow 
sent with a dexterous hand, he inflicts a large wound in its side. 
The monster, leaping with rage and pain, fell roaring at the 
feet of the horses, rolled on the ground, and opened upon 
them its inflamed jaw, which covered them with fire, blood, and 
smoke. Fright now seized and deafened them ; they paid no atten- 
tion either to the reins or to the voice of their master, who exhausted 
himself in powerless efibrts ; they reddened their bits vnth a bloody 
foam. It is even asserted that in the midst of this dreadful confu- 
sion a god has been seen who spurred their dusty sides with goads. 
Their fright hurried them on over the rocks ; the axle creaked and 
broke. The intrepid Hippolytns beheld his ruined chariot flying about 
in splinters. He himself fell entangled in the reins. Pardon my 
grief. This horrible sight will be for me an endless source of tears. 
I saw, my Lord, your unfortunate son dragged by the very 
horses which he fed with his own hands. He attempted to 
call them back, but his voice frightened them ; they ran on, and all 
his body was- soon one wound. The plain re-ecoed vnth our mourn- 
ful cries. At length the impetuous fury of the horses relented ; they 
stopped not far from those antique tombs which enclose the cold re- 
mains of the monarchs his ancestors. I hastened to the spot, and his 
guard followed me. The marks of his generous blood guided our 
steps; the rocks were dyed with it, and the trickling thorns bore the 
bloody remnants of his hair. 



Ses Gardes affligis. Observe that the word Garde is m. 
whenever it denotes a guardsman, a warder. Hence a Body 
of Life-guardsman is un Garde du Corps. It is alsa masc^ 
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when it means a keeper, as le Garde des Sceaux, the keepe 
of the seals ; un Garde chasse, a gamekeeper. Bat when it 
denotes a body of soldiers, a gaard, a watch, it is fern. La 
Garde Royale, the King's Guards. In the last line bat three 
you bare '^ et sa garde me suitj^ faire la garde^ to keep 
watch ; Stre de garde^ to be on guard ; and also to be capable 
of being kept^ speaking of fruit or any thing perishable. 
Mon Cousin, qui est de garde adjourd*hui, dit que ce fruit 
est de garde, my cousin who is to-day on guard, assures that 
this fruit will keep. 

Pensif, ive, adj. thoughtful, pensive ; pensant, adj. thinking. 
The French have two words for a thought, un penser^ masc. 
and unepensie, fem. The former marks, as it were, the man- 
ner of thinking, and paints the operation itself. Hence it has 
more energy, and is of course more poetical than la pensSe, 
which is rather the effect of thinking, avec des pensees on est 
pensant ; avec des pemers on est pensif. With the former, we 
think ; with the latter, we are pensive, lost in thought. The 
following verses will remind you of this distinction : — 

'' Pense un pea quels pensers tu peosois en enfance^ 

£t quels pensers depuis tr^s soavent ta pensas ; 

En peusant ces pensers pensif tu penseras 

Que, sans penser k Diea, tout est vain ce qu'on pense.^' 

We noticed, page 134, No. IX. the difference between the 
verbs penser and panser ; and we merely add, that the flower 
called ** pansy," or heart's-ease, in English, though likewise 
called une pensie in French, is not spelt with an a but with an 
e, the same with pensee, thought, aussi modeste que la vio» 
lettCy la pemee rien a pas le par/urn, mats elle a plus d* eclat. 

laissoit flotter les rines, let the reins float, une reine, f. 
a queen ; une r£ne, f. a rein ; and une renne, f. a rein-deer, are 
very much alike in pronunciation. Delilley imitating this line, 
said of the Laplander : — 

'^ Le rapide Lapon court, vole^ et de ses rennes, 
Coursiers de ces climats, laisse flotter les renes.*' 

Ces superbes coursiers, these beautiful coursers. Althoagh 
superbe, adj. is also superb, proud, it often denotes beauty. 
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when applied to living creatures, une femme superbe, tin sii- 
perie cavalier, a handsome horseman. But when (Edipus 
says of himself, in VoUairt's tragedy : '* S6toi$ jeune et m- 
perbe" he combined with it the idea of pride, and the same 
idea enters also in its application to horses. DeUtte, in speak- 
ing of this noble animal, says : — 

" Soit qn'k travers Ics pres il 8'6chappe par bonds, 
Soit que livrant aax vents ses longs crins vagabonds, 
Saperbe, I'oeil en feu, les narines famantes, 
Bean d'orgneil et d'amoar, 11 vole k ses amantes." 

notre sang s^est glace, se glacer, refl. r. 1, to congeal, to 
freeze, is more poetical than se gekr, to freeze* to con- 
geal. Both verbs express the same idea as neuter verbs. 
You may say^ Pesprit de vin ne glace jamais, or ne gele ja- 
mais. 

le crin, m. the long hair on the neck and tail of some ani- 
mals. It is never applied to the hair of a man's head^ but 
sneeringly. Quelle chevelure ! ce ne sont pas des cheveux, c*est 
du crin. It is mostly used in the pi. as in the verses of JD«- 
lille which we have just quoted. Prendre au crin, or aux 
crins, to pull one by the hair; se prendre omx crins, to 
fight. 

se brise, breaks itself, opens. The French have three 
words for breaking : 1. rompre, to break in two : we have it 
* farther on, ** Fessieu crie et se rompt,^' the axle creaks and 
breaks ; 2. casser, to break in pieces that may again be put 
together in some cases ; 3. briser, to break completely, to' 
produce a total dissolution of parts, so that the pieces cannot 
be again put together. The wave that opens is completely 
dissolved. 

indomptable, adj. invincible, untameable. Some modern 
writers spell this word without the p, but this is incorrect ; 
for the p is even heard in the declamatory style : in conmion 
conversation the pronunciation is ** indontable.'* 

indomptable taureau, dragon impetueux, is one of those 
phrases absolues which we noticed page 120, No. VIII. 

la croupe, f. the top of a hill, the buttoicks of a horse or 
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mule ; hence monter en croupe, to ride on horseback behind 
another person : but Hre chatouilleux sur la croupe, to be of 
an irritable temper, to be easily offended. 

tout fuit, all flies. We had tout in the sense of every 
thingy page 39, No. III. ; here it means every body. Remem- 
ber that collective words in French are not construed with 
the verb in the plural, tout se plaint, tout gemit, all complain, 
all groan. See page 70, No. V., 83, No. VI., and 167, No. 
XI. We have below, et sa garde me suit, not me suivent. 

dune main sure, with a hand that is certain of hitting, with 
a dexterous hand. Sur, e, adj. safe, certain, sure, infallible, 
that is to be depended upon. 

Ami s^r et douce amie 
Font le charme de la vie. 

But sur, adj. without the grave accent, is ^* sour;" and sur, 
preposition " upon.'* Je suis sAr qu'H y a du fruit sur la 
table. Hence a punster said — La rue la plus sure de Paris 
est la rue de VOseille, (Sorrel-street.) 

la frayeur les emporte, fright hurries them away, carries 
them off. emportery page 120, No. VIII. has also the mean- 
ing of having the superiority, when it is construed with the 
pron. le, " it" Shakspeare Vemporte sur tous les tragiques 
Anglois, Shakspeare is superior to all the English tragic 
writers. The French also say of any thing that is too bad : 
cela emporte la pihce ; and s'emporter, refl. v. is to fall into a 
passion. Se laisser emporter a la colore, expresses the same 

idea. 

" Notre Cur6 crie et s'emporte, 

II me defend d'aimer Labin : 

Mais il dit d'aimer son prochain, 

Et Lubin demeure k ma porta/' 

le mors, (and anciently le mords,) m. the bit of a bridle : 
the s is not heard. The French say of a horse that is become 
unmanageable, and runs furiously away, le cheval a pris h 
mors aux dents, 

d tr avers les rochers, across the rocks, over the rocks. You 
may say either a travers le jardin, a travers la ville, through 
the garden, through the town ; or, au travers du jardin, au 
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trovers de la ville. The former is the more elegant, un tra* 
vers, m. is an oddity^ a ridiculous fault, a want of judgment^ a 
whim ; de travers, adv. crossways, awry, in a wrong direc- 
tion ; en travers, adv. across. 

fracasser, r. a. 1. to break in pieces with a great crash. 
It denotes still greater violence in the breaking than Mser. 

n'est bientSt qu'une playe, soon is nothing but one single 
wound ; meaning a wound all over. The connexion alone 
shews that une is here the numeral ** one/' and not the article 
*' a," page 4, No. I. 

•Ty cours, I run thither, I hasten to the spot. We had k 
Prince y voky page 166, No. XI., and we noticed the ad- 
vantages derived from this adverb or pron. indeterm.y, page 
55, No. IV., and page 169, No. IX. Vaugelas says: " Je 
me souviens d'un passage de Jules C^sar : * Convocato can- 
cilio, et, ad id concilium, Sfc* oil il met deux fois le mot de 
concilium ainsi proche Tun de Tautre. Nous avons notrepar- 
ticule Y, en Francois, qui nous sauve ces sortes de repeti- 
tions ; en quoi notre langue a Tavantage sur la Latino. Car 
nous dirions, Le conseil ^tant assemble, et un tel y ayant et6 
appelie." The same observation also refers to en, in the last 
line but one ; Les rockers en sont teints, the rocks are dyed 
with it. See page 21, No. II. In English it is often omitted 
when it means " of them." J'ai trots livres AUemands, 
combien en avez vous? I have three German books, how 
many have you ? But it must be translated when it means 
** some." Avez vous du papier ? Out, fen oi. Have you any 
paper ? Yes, I have some. 

depouille, (. spoil, plunder, what clothes one is possessed of 
at one's death ; here it means the remains, the remnants. 



We turn once more to Goethe for our German lesson, and 
take his Harper, a Song introduced in his ** Wilhblm 
Mbister," for the vehicle of our remarks. 

DER HARFNER. 

Was hbr'ich draussen vor dem Thor, 
Was auf der Briicke schallcn? 
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Laszt den Gesang za unserm Obr 
Im Saale wiederh alien ! 
Der Konigf sprach's, der Page lief, 
Der Knabe kam, der Konig rief : 
Bring ihn herein den Alten. 

Gegriisset seid ihr hohe Herm, 

Gegrdszt ibr scbone Damen ! 

Welch reicher Himmel I Stem bei Stern ! ' 

Wer kennet ihre Namen? 

Im Saal toII Pracht and Herrlichkeit 

Scblieszt Augen eacb, hier ist nicht Zeit 

Sich staanend zu ergotzen. 

Der Sanger drUckf die Aagen ein 
Und schlug die Tollen Tone ; 
Der Ritter schaate mathig drein 
Und in den Schoosz die Scbone. 
Der Konig, dem das Lied gefiel, 
Liesz ibm, znm Lobne fcir sein Spiel, 
Eine goldne Kette holen. 

Die goldne Kette gieb mir nicht, 
Die Kette gieb den Rittem 
Vor deren kUhnen Angesicht 
Der Feinde Lanzen splittem. 
Gieb sie dem Kanzler, den da hast, 
Und lasz ihn noch die goldne Last 
Za andern Lasten tragen. 

Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet. 
Das Lied, das aas der Kehle dringt 
Ist Lohn der reichlich lohnet ; 
Doch darf ich bitten, bitt'ich eins : 
Laszt einem Trunk des besten Weins 
In reinem Glase bringen. 

Er setzt'es an, er trank es aas. 

O Trank der siiszen Labe ! 

O dreimal hochbeglcicktes Haas 

Wo das ist kleine Gabe ! 

Ergeht's each wohl so denkt an mich, 

Und danket Gott so warm als ich 

Fiir dicsen Trank each danke. 
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THE HARPER. 

What do I hear resoanding without the gate upon the bridge ? Let 
the Song resound in the hall to our ear ! The King spoke it, the 
Page ran off; the boy returned, and the King called out, bring in 
the old man hither. Hail to you, noble Sirs ! Hail to yon, handsome 
Ladies ! What a rich Heaven I Star by Star ; Who can tell their 
names ? In this hall, full of pomp and splendour, Fll close my eyes ; 
this is no time for enjoying this delightful surprise. The singer shut 
his eyes and made the full-toned chords vibrate. The ICnight looked 
undaunted up; the fair one into her lap. The King, who was 
pleased with the Song, ordered a gold chain to be brought as a re- 
ward for his music. The golden chain give not to me, giTC the chain 
to the Knights before whose bold looks the lances of the enemies fly 
in splinters : give it to thy Chanceller, and let him bear the golden 
load along with his other burdens. I sing, as the bird sings, which 
dwells among the boughs ; the song that swells from the throat is a 
reward that richly recompenses. Tet if I dared to ask, I would beg 
this : let them bring me a draught of the best .wine in a clean gob- 
let. He set it to his lips, he drank it up : O draught of sweetest 
savour ! O thrice blessed house where such a cup is but a small gift ! 
If yon fare well, think of me, and thank the Almighty as warmly as 
I thank you for this cup. 

Der Harfer, Harf entry or Harfner, s. pi. die Harfner^ 
the Harper ; and in the fem. die Harferin, or Harfnerin. 
But we have also for the male Harper, der Har/enspieler, 
and der Harfenschldger, and for the female, if she be an itine- 
rant Harper, das Harfenmadchen. Der Harfenist is of 
foreign origin, and ought not to be employed. 

draussefiy adv. of place, without, on the outside, particu- 
larly with reference to one's dwelling in the house, er ist 
nicht in dent Zimmer, er ist draussen, he is not in the room, 
he is without. 

vor dem Thor, before the gate, without the gate, das 
Thor, es, e, pi. die Tkore, n. the gate. We say, vor dem 
JTiore, when there is no locomotion, and vor das Thor, when 
there is. Wir wollen ein wenig vor das Thor fahren, we 
will drive a little out of the gate. But der Thor, pi. die 
Thoren, m. a fool, an extravagant person. It is sometimes 
synonymous with Narr, m. a fool who wants understanding. 
Eberhard says : 
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** Thorheit und Narrheit ist der Weisheit and Klugheit 
entgegen gesetzt. Der Weise hat eine praktische Kenntnisz 
von dem was an sich gut ist ; der Klage von dem was als 
Mittel gut ist. Die Weisheit will dasz ich mein Leben nicht 
ohne Noth und Pflicht in Gefahr setze ; denn das Leben ist 
an sich ein Gut. Die Klugheit erfodert dasz ich, wenn ich 
krank bin, mich an einen geschickten Arzt^ nicht an einen 
Marktschreyer wende. Wer in beiden Fallen das Gegentheil 
thut von dem was die Weisheit und Klugheit vorschreibt, der 
ist ein Thor." 

^* Extravagance and folly are the opposite of wisdom and 
prudence. The wise man has a practical knowledge of that 
which is good in itself ; the prudent man of that which is 
good as a mean. Wisdom requires that I do not expose my 
life without necessity, and without being impelled to it by 
duty, for life is a good in itself. Prudence demands that 
when I am ill I should apply to a clever physician^ and not to 
a quack. He who in both cases does the contrary of what 
wisdom and prudence prescribe, is a fool." 

der Gesang, es, e, pi. die Oesdnge, (m. like all substantives 
in ang,) the song, the singing, das Gesangbuch, n. the book 
containing the hymns sung at church. 

das OhVy eSf e, pi. die Ohren, n. the ear ; die Ohren klingen 
sauseriy or brausen mir, I have a tinkling in my ears, wieder- 
hallen, sep. com. n. verb, to resound, to re<^echo. Poets also 
use it actively, ich halle wieder, ich halite wieder, ich habe 
wiedergehallt. die Berge hallen wieder, the mountains are 
re-echoing. 

der Page, m. is properly a French word. We have the 
German Edelknabe, m. lief is the impf. of the irr. n. v. 
laufen, to run ; ich laufe, du laufst, er Iduft ; ich lief; ich bin 
gelaufen, in Upper Germany, ich laufe, du laufst, er lauft; 
and ich bin geloffen. It becomes active, as it were^ in the 
expressions, sich miide laufen, to run one's self tired, viz, to 
tire one's self by running ; ich habe mir die lusze wund ge- 
laufen, I have run my feet wound, I have wounded or hurt my 
feet by running. 

Bring ihn herein, bring him in, imperative of the sep. 
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irr, comp. hereinbritigen, to bring in ; ich bringe herein, ich 
brachie herein^ ich habe hereingebracht. Hertin denotes a 
moving into a certain place towards the speaker. The person 
that sits in a room calls to one who is knocking at the door^ 
herein ! a contraction for, Kommen sie herein ! Come in. 
Wollen sie nicht hereinkommen ? Wo'nt you come in ? Bnt 
the person at the door most say, darf ich hinein kommen f 
May I come in ? And the same is to be observed with all 
verbs formed with hin and her before the preposition or par- 
ticle^ page 140, No. IX. 

gegriisset, or gegriiszt^ partic. past of the r. a. v. griiszen, 
to greets to salute^ from grusz, page 143, No. IX. 

die Dame, pi. die Damen, f. the Lady, is the French word 
^' Dame/' which is so generally used, and so agreeable to 
women of the better class, that it is almost impossible to root 
it out of the language, though great pains have been taken 
latterly to substitute the words, Frau, Edelfrau, Ehrenfrati, 
but none of these satisfies female vanity. 

Welch reicher Himmel! what a rich Heaven ! is a poetical 
license for welcher reiche Himmel ! 

der Stern, es, e, pi. die Sterne, m. the star, the stem of a 
ship. 

die Pracht, f. splendour, pomp. All the words in acht 
are f. except der Pacht, a lease, and der Schacht, a shaft in 
a mine. 

die Herrlichkeit, f. magnificence. In some places per- 
sons of distinction are addressed by Euer Herrlichkeit, your 
magnificence. In the Bible, speaking of the Creator, it is 
** glory." die Herrlichkeit Gottes; das Reich der Herr- 
lichkeit, the kingdom of glory. 

Schlieszt Augen euch, a poetical license for Schlieszt euch, 
ihr Jugen, close yourselves, ye eyes, sich schliessen, a refl. 
verb, from the irr. a. and n. schlieszen^ to lock, to close, to 
conclude, ich schliesse, ich schlosz, ich habe geschlossen, 

staunend, part, active of the r. n. v. staunen, (conjugated 
with haben) to be astonished, to be startled at. It expresses 
the highest degree of wondering at a thing. Lessing couples 
it with admiration, when he says, in Allen Aeusserungen einer 
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staunenden Bewunderung, in all the expressions of a startling 
admiration. 

ergbtzen, or, as it is now more generally spelt^ ergetzen, is a 
r. a. V. to delighty to give very great pleasure, and as a 
refl, V. sich ergetzen, to receive very great pleasure, to be de- 
lighted. But it always denotes a calm tranquil delight Utz 
says: 

" Dort wo im Schatten schlanker Buchen 

Die Quelle zwischen Blnmen schwazt. 
, Seh ich die Musen mich besnchen 

Und werde durch ihr Lied ergetzt." 

" Yonder, where in the shade of slender beeches, the foun- 
tain murmurs between flowers^ I see the muses visiting me, 
and am delighted with their song." 

driickt die Augen ein, presses the eyes inward, closes his 
eyes, from the sep. r. comp. v. eindriicken, to imprint, to 
impress, ich driicke ein, ich driickt e ein, ich habe eingedruckt ; 
und schlug, and struck, impf. of the irr. a. and n. schlagen, 
to beat, to strike ; ich schlage, ich schlug, ich habe geschlagen. 
It enters into a great many idiomatic expressions, and is also 
used reflectively, for to turn, to alter its direction, in speaking 
of a road. Wenn Sie dem zweiten Meilensteine vorbei sind 
schl'dgt sich der Weg linker Hand, when you have passed 
the second mile stone the road turns to the left. 

die vollen Tone, the full tones ; der Ton, es, pi. die Tone, 
the tone^ the sound ; der Ton einer Glocke, the sound of a 
bell. 

in den Schoosz, into the lap. der Sfihoosz, es, pi. die 
Schosze, the lap, and fig. the bosom ; im Schoosze seiner Fa-- 
milie, in the bosom of his family ; die Hdnde in den Schoosz 
legen, to be idling, to do nothing, gefiel, impf. of the irr. 
"• V. gefallen, to please; ich gefalle, ich gefiel, ich habe 
gefallen. 

eine goldne Kette, a gold chain ; die Kelte, pi, die Kelt en, 
f. the chain. BUrger says : 

" Wer nicht fUr Freiheit sterben kann 
Der ist der Kette werth.'' 
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He who cannot die for liberty, deserves his chain. 
And Schiller, 



it 



Wer Ketten tra§^ wird durch die Ketten scMecht." 



He who wears chains, gprows bad throagh his chains. 

hoUn, r. a. to fetch; Athem holen, to fetch breath, to 
breathe. Among mariners ; unter das Ankertau holen^ to an- 
der-run the cable. 

Kiihn, adj. bold, brave. It expresses a higher degree of 
boldness than dreist, which is more the English '' forward." 
Hence it is more used in elegant conversation ; entschuldigen 
sie tnich dasz ich so kiihn bin sie anzureden, pardon my being 
so bold to address yon. 

das Angesichty n. the face. It is nobler than the word 
Gesicht, which signifies the same, and is used in common 
life : but we have a still more poetical expression, das 
Antlitz, Luther, in his translation of the Bible, employs it 
indifierently vrith Angesichi. He has der Herr erhebe sein 
Angesicht auf euch, Numbers, vi. 26. The Lord lift op his 
countenance upon thee; and in the preceding verse, Der 
Herr lasz sein Angesicht leuchten iiber each, the Lord make 
his face shine upon thee ; whilst he translates, Ich aber werde 
mein Antlitz verbergen zu der Zeit, Deuteronomy, xxi. 18, 
I will surely hide my face in that day ; and in the following 
chapter, 20, Ich will mein Antlitz vor ihnen verbergen, I will 
hide my face from them. 

splittern, to break into splinters : when it is n. and means 
to get broken into splinters, it is conjugated with '' set/n,'* 

der Kanzler, s, m. the Chancellor ; der Groszkanzler, the 
Lord Chancellor. 

in den Zweigen, in the boughs; der Zweig, es, pi. die 
Zweige, the twig, the branch, the bough, the sprig. All the 
words in eig are masc. Auf keinen grunen Zweig kommenj 
not to get upon a green bough, is a fig. expression^ to be 
unsuccessful in the world, not to prosper. 

die Kehle, f. the throat ; eine gute Kehle haben, to have 
good lungs, to be able to speak long and loud. 

dringen, irr. a. and n. v. to press, to penetrate, to compel. 
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to urge, ich dringe, ich drang, ich habe gedrungen ; and when 
n. ich bin gedrungen. der Feindist n die Stadt gedrungen, 
the enemy has penetrated into the town, eine dringende 
Noth, an urgent necessity. 

darfich bitten, if I dare beg^ if I may beg. See page 62, 
No. IV., and 45, No. III. 

bitdch einsy I beg one, meaning, I beg this one thing. 

der Trahk, es, m. a drink, a draught, a potion ; page 14, 
No. I. 

ersetzt es an, he places it to, he lifts it up to his lips ; from 
the sep. r. comp. ansetzen, to place to ; ich seize an^ ich setzte 
an, ich habe angesetzt. Ich seize das Glas an den Mund an, 
I approach the glass to my mouth. 

die Gabe^ f. the gift, ergehfs euch wohl, politely, ergehts 
ihnen wohl, if it goes well with you, if you fare well, an je- 
mand denken, to think of one, to remember one. 



The Death of Hippolytus is, in German; 

DER TOD DBS HIPPOLITUS. 

Kai9lm waren wir aus Trezens Thoren ausgegangen. £r war auf 
seinem Wagen. Seine betriibte Wache rings am ihn geschaart 
abmte sein Schweigen nach. In Gedanken Terloren verfolgte er 
den Weg nach Mycene. Seine Hand liesz die Ziigel aaf seinen 
Pferden flattern. Diese pr'achtigen Renner die man yordem mit so 
ediem Feoer iseiner Stimme gehorchen sah, schienen jetzt mit diis- 
terem Auge und gesenktem Haaptc sich nach seinen triibseligen 
Gedanken zu beqnemen. Ein fiirchterlicher Schrei aus dem Grunde 
des Wassers storte in demseiben Augenblicke die Ruhe der Liifte, 
mid ans dem Schoosze der Erde antwortete wimmerad eine klagende 
Stimme auf dieses Geschrei. Tief in nnseren Herzen estarrte unser 
Blot Das Haar der aufmerkenden Renner str'aubte sich empor. 
Indesz erhebt sich anfspradelnd anf dem Riicken der fluszigen Ebne 
ein feuchtes Gebirge. Die Woge naht, zerpiatzt and speit yor un- 
sem Angen nnter Flaten des Schaums ein grimmiges Ungeheuer. 
Seine breite Stim is mit drohenden Hornern bewaffhet. Unzahm- 
barer Stier, ungestiimer Drache kriimmt sich sein Bug in krnmmen 
Windangen. Sein langgedehntes Briillen erschUttert das Ufer. 
Mil Grauen erbUckt der Himmel das wilde Ungeheuer, die Erde 
erbebt nnder ihm ; die Luft wird damit yerpestet ; die Woge die es 
brachte roliet erschrocken znriick. Alles flieht, and ohne sich mit 
vergeblichem Mathe zo bewaffnen, sacht ein jeder einen Schat- 
zort im benachbarten Tempel. Hippolytus allein, ein wurdiger 
Heldensohn, halt seine Pferde, an ergreift seine Pfeile, fahrt auf das 
Ungeheuer za, and mit einem mit sicherer Hand geschleadertem 
Geschosse suhlagt er ihm in die Seite eine weitklaffende Wande. 
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Vor Woth and Sohmerz aufspringcnd kommt das Ungeheiier sn den 
Fiiszen der Pferde zu fallen, walzt sich, und zeigt ihnen einen flam- 
menden Rachen der sic mit Feoer, Blot, and Rancht bedeckt. Das 
Schrecken treibt sie an, and fur diesesmal taab kennen sie weder 
Ziigel nocb Stimme. In obnmacbtigen Anstrengungen erschbpft sich 
ihr Fiibrer ; sie rotben das Gebisz mit blatigem Schaame. Man 
sagt sogar dasz in dieser scbrecklicben Verwirrang ein Gott gesebn 
worden der mit Stacbeln ihre bestaabte Seiten spomte. Die Farcbt 
treibt sie darch die Felsen bin. Die Acbse kracht and briebt* Der 
anerscbrockene Hippolytas siebt seinen zerscbmetterten Wagen 
in Triimmem zerfliegen. £r selbst failt and verwickelt sicb in die 
Ziigel. Entscbaldiget meinen Sebmerz. Das sebrecklicbe Bild 
wird mir eine unsiegbare Quelle Ton Tbranen seyn. Gnadiger Herr, 
icb sab earen anglcicklicben Sobn geschleift von den Pferden die 
seine Hand fatterte. £r will sie zariickrafen, and seine Stimme 
erscbreckt sie. Sie laafen davon, and im karzen ist sein ganzcr 
Korper nar eine Wande. Die Ebene wiederballt ansere scbmerzli- 
cben Klagen. Endlicb legt sicb der Ungestiim der Rosse. Sie bal- 
ten nicbt weit von jenen. Grabem wo die kalten Uberreste seiner 
koniglicben Vorfabren raben. Icb eile seafzend bin and seine 
Wacbe folg^t mir. Die Spar seines edlen Blates i&t anser Wegwei- 
ser. Die Felsen sind damit gefarbt. An den triefenden Domen 
bangen die blutigen Reste seiner Haare. 

The German Song is, in French — 
LB JOUEUR DB HARPE. 

Quels sons lointains frappent mon oreille? qa'on fasse venir le ma- 
sicien poor qa'ils retentissent dans la Salle ! Ainsi parla le Roi ; le 
page coarat, lorsqu'il revint le monarqae s'^cria: faites entrer le 
yieillard. Salut aax nobles Seignears ! Salat k ces belles Dames ! 
On diroit an firmament sem4 d'6toiles: qai poarroit les nommer ? 
Dans ce ricbe Sallon oit brille tant d'^clat mes yeax se ferment, ce 
n'est pas le moment de les repaitrede la yae de tantde magnificence. 
Le Troabadoar, les yeox ferm^s, fait resonner les cordes de son in- 
strament ; les cbeyaliers le regardent fi xement, les belles baissent 
les paapi^res. Le monarqae charms de la masique fit donner one 
cbaine d'or aa masicien pour recompense. Ne me donnez point 
cette cbaine, donnez la aax cbevaliers devant qai les lances de yds 
ennemis yolent en 6clats ; donnez la k votre chancelier, qa'il ajoate 
ce poids d'or aax aotres fardeaax qui p^sent sar lai. Je cnante 
comme Toiseau perch6 sur les branches des arbres. Le cbant qui 
part involantairement du gosier est sa plus belle recompense : mais 
si j'osois vous deraander une grace, faites moi donner de votre 
meillear vin dans an crystal pur. II le porte k la boucbe, 11 Tavale 
d*an trait. Boisson deiicieuse ! Trois fois b^nie est la maison oil une 
coupe d'an tel vin n'est qu'an leger don. Si vous dtes beareax 
songez a moi, et rendez au Cr^ateur des graces aussi vives que celles 
qoe je vous rends pour cette boisson. 
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A CONSTANT reader of the French part of the Linguist 
has suggested to us^ in an anonymous Note, *^ whether it 
would not be better to take pieces of prose for the source of 
onr remarks and instructions^ than pieces in verse, because 
the main object of the English learner is to obtain a 
knowledge of the language of conversation ?*' We have our- 
selves admitted, page 34, No. III. that the French language 
is chiefly learnt for that purpose ; but we are perfectly con- 
vinced, that this cannot be attained by the mere ** reading of 
Gil Blas^ French comedies, and works relating to the common 
business of life/' as our anonymous correspondent thinks. 
They may unquestionably be read with advantage, and ought 
to be perused over and over again. But we contend that 
the exclusive reading of ^rose works is insuflScient. Ample 
stores must be laid up in the memory, and this operation 
is considerably assisted by the metre and rhyme of short 
poetical pieces. Whenever Shakspearb, that consummate 
judge of human nature, wishes to inculcate a practical 
maxim, a lesson of virtue, or a thought of importance^ he in- 
variably has recourse to rhyme. To learn extracts in prose 
is an exceedingly laborious task^ calculated to frighten the 
generality of young Englishmen, with whom the disinclination 
to serious and diligent study appears unfortunately so preva- 
lent, and whose delusion is so openly encouraged by preten- 
ders to wonder-working methods of teaching. Scraps, of 
poetry are the bank on which Students must draw for their 

p 
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supplies of words and turns of expression ; they^constitute^ 
as it were, a dough, which they are to knead and fashion in 
the shape required on particular occasions ; and to reduce 
poetry into prose, as we have repeatedly recommended, is 
the first and safest step towards original composition. Our 
French translation of the German extract, gives besides to 
the industrious Student an opportunity of turning our 
English translation into French, and then comparing his work 
with ours, which, of course, will be very dissimilar, but may 
yet afford him useful hints. Neither can we comply with the 
wishes of our anonymous correspondent respecting our enter- 
ing more deeply into grammatical discussions ; they would 
convert our periodical paper into a grammar, whilst it is a 
literary miscellany to keep up and improve what has been 
learnt. We shall, however, elucidate the point on which 
more particular information is required, viz. the use of the 
imperfect. We ardently wish to please every body ; but 

" Contenter tout le monde ! 
'^ Eooatez ce r6cit avant que je r6ponde." 

To please every one ! Hear this narrative before I answer: 
with these words does the inimitable La Fontaine close his 
introduction to the following fable : — 

m 

LE MEUNIER, SON FILS, ET L'ANE. 

J'ai la dans qaelqae endroit qu'uii Metbiier et sob fiis, 

L'un yieillard, Pautre enfant, non pas des plus petits 

Mais garden de qninze ans, si j'ai bonne m^moire, 

Aiioient vendre leur kne an certain jour de foire. 

Afin qu'il fftt plus frais et de meilleur d^bit. 

On lai lia les pieds, on vons le suspendit ; 

Puis cet homme et son fils le portent comme an lastre. 

Pauvres gens ! idiots ! couple ignorant et rastre ! 

Le premier qui les vit de rire s'6clata : 

Quelle farce, dit-il, vont jouer ces gens 1^ ? 

Le plus d.ne des trois n'est pas celui qu*on pense. 

Le Meiinier k ces mots connoit son ignorance ; 

II met sar pieds sa bdte et la fait d^taler. 

L'dne, qui goutoit fort Taatre fa^on d'aller, 

Se plaint en son patois. Le Meiknier n*en a cure ; 

11 fait monter son fils, il suit; et d'a venture 
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Passent trois dons marchands. Get objet ]ear d6plat. 

Le plas vieux aa gar9on s'^cria tant qa'il put : 

Oh ]k\ oh I descendez, que Ton ne vous le dise, 

Jeune homme, qui menez laquais k barbe grise ! 

C'6toit k Toos de suivre, aa vieillard de monter. 

Messieurs, dit le Meiinier, il faut vous contenter. 

L'enfant met pied k terre, et puis le vieillard monte ; 

Quand trois filles passant, Tune dit : C'est grand honte 

Qn'il faille voir ainsi clocher ce jeune fils. 

Tandis que ce nigaud, comme un 6v6que assis, 

Fait le veau sur son kne et pense Hre bien sage. 

II n'est, dit le Me^nier, plus de veaux k mon age ; 

Passez votre chemin, la fille. et m*en croyez. 

Apr6s maints qnolibets coup sur coup renvoy^s, 

L'homme crut avoir tort, et mit son fils en croupe. 
Au bout de trente pas, une troisi^me troupe 
Trouve encore k gloser. L'un dit : Ces gens sont fous ! 
Le baudet n'en pent plus ; il mourra sous leurs coups. 
H6 quoi I charger ainsi cette pauvre bourrique ! 
N'ont ils point de piti6 de leur vieux domestique ? 
Sans donte qu'^ la foire ils vont vendre sa pean. 
Parblen ! dit le Metbiier, est bien fou du cervean 
Qui pretend eontenter tout le monde et son p6re. 
Essayons toutefois si par quelque mani^re 
Nous en viendrons k bout lis descendent tons deux ; 
L'&ne se pr^lassant marche seul devant eux. 
Un quidam les rencontre, et dit, est-ce la mode 
Que baudet aille k Paise, et Meiinier s'incommode ? 
Qui de Vkne ou du maitre est fait pour se lasser ? 
Je conseille k ces gens de le faire enchasser. 
Ils usent leurs souliers et conservent leur kne ! 
Nicolas, au rebours ; car, quand il va voir Jeanne 
II monte sur sa b^te, et la chanson le dit. 
Beau trio de baudets ! Le Meiinier r^partit : 
Je snis kne, il est vrai, j'en conviens, je Tavoue, 
Mais que dor^navant on me blame, on me loue, 
Qu'on disc quelque chose, ou qu'on ne disc rien, 
J'en venx faire k ma tHe. II le fit, et fit bien. 

THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS. 

I READ somewhere that a miller and his son, the former an old man, 
the latter a child, not very young, but a boy of fifteen, if my memory 
does not deceive me, were going to sell their ass at a fair. That the 
animal might be fresher and more saleable, they tied his feet and 
suspended him, and then this man and his son carried him like a 
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chandelier. Poor folks ! idiots ! ignorant and clownish coaple ! The 
first person who saw them barst oat a laughing. What farce^said he, 
are these people going to perform ? He is not the greatest Ass of 
the three whom they think. The miller, at these words, became sen- 
sible of his silliness ; he set his animal on foot, and made him scamper 
away. The ass, which relished the other way of moving* on, com- 
plained in his dialect : bat the miller did not care for it ; he made his 
son get up, and walked behind. Three good tradesmen happening 
to pass by, the sight displeased them, and the eldest cried out as 
lustily as he could to the boy : Holla ho ! come down, without being 
told so, young man, who are followed by a grey -bearded footman I 
It behoveth you to march behind, and the old man to ride. Gentle- 
men, said the miller, you shall be satisfied. The son alighted, and 
the old man mounted the ass, when three girls coming by, one of 
them exclaimed : 'Tis a great shame to let this young boy limp on, 
whilst this blockhead, seated as a bishop, stretches himself cot like 
a calf, and fancies he is very clever. There are no calves at my age, 
said the miller ; walk on, my girl, and believe me. After many jokes 
and brisk repartees, the man thought he was wrong, and took his 
son up behind him. But they had not gone thirty steps when a third 
company of passengers again found fault with them. One of them 
observed : These people are mad. The ass is quite exhausted ; he 
is going to die under their blows! How can they thus overload the 
poor donkey ? Have they no consideration for their old servant ? 
Surely they are going to sell his skin at the fair. Forsooth ! exclaim- 
ed the miller, that man surely is crackbrained who pretends to please 
all the world. Let us try, however, if by some means or other we 
shall accomplish it. He and his son both dismounted. The ass, strut- 
ting like a prelate, walked alone before them. A stranger who met 
them said: Is it the fashion now that the donkey walks at ease and 
the miller gets tired? Is the ass or the master made to bear fatigue? 
I would advise these people to have their ass enshrined. They wear 
their shoes out and preserve their donkey. Quite the reverse of 
Nicholas, for when he goes to see his Jane he gets upon his ass, and 
the song says so. A fine trio of donkeys ! The miller replied : I am 
an ass, it is true ; I allow it, I confess it. But let me henceforward 
be blamed or praised, let people make their remarks, or make none, I 
will follow my own head. He did so, and did well. 



non pas des plus petits, not of the smallest. Whenever 
'^ not" is used in English without any verb, it is not expressed 
by nepas, page 66, No. IV., but by non pas, ^as here, or by 
non alone, non des meilleurs^ mats d^une trh bonne qualitS, 
not of the best, but of a very good quality. 
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si jai bonne mimoire^ if I have good memory, if I remem- 
ber rightly, correctly, if my memory does not deceive me. To 
denote '^ I have a good memory," you mast say, fai la me- 
moire bonne. See page 133, No. IX. 

cdloieni vendre leur dne, were going to sell their ass. The 
French employ the imperfect tense, 1. whenever the English 
can express the same thought by the participle active, with the 
imperfect of the verb to be. " I was thinking of it " jj/ son^ 
geois. " My father then commanded the cavalry," mon pere 
cgmmandoit alors la cavalerie ; because you might say, my 
father was commanding the cavalry at that time. ^^ A lamb 
quenched his thirst in a clear stream," un agneau se dSsaltS- 
rait dans le courant d*une onde pure ; because you might say, 
a lamb was quenching his thirst. This rule is infallible; but 
unfortunately it is not capable of being applied to the two aux- 
iliary verbs ** to have" and *' to be,'' avoir and itre. Remem- 
ber^ therefore, in general^ that the imperfect is employed in 
French whenever the expression implies that the action of the 
verb continued for some time. Ty songeois, I was thinking 
of it ; mon pire commandoit, my father commanded ; un agneau 
se disalteroif, a lamb quenched his thirst, are actions which 
must have continued for some time. Thus you say, fStois en- 
core au lit^ I was still in bed ; favois une montre d'or, I had a 
gold watch. If yon were still in bed, you had been in it for some 
time; if you had a gold watch, you tnust have possessed it for 
some time. 2. Whatever takes place, or is done habitually, must 
be expressed in French by the imperfect, because habit implies 
continuation, or constantly repeated performance of the same 
action. " When I was at Paris I rose every morning at seven 
o'clock," lorsque fefois d Paris je me levois tous les matins h 
sept heures. ^* The old King always wore a blue coat," le 
vieux Roi portoit toujours un habit bleu, *' He was twice a 
day on horseback/' il etoit deuxfqis par jour dcheval. '' He 
had a favourite dog which followed him every where," il 
avoit un chien favori qui le suivoU partout. ** JVJy sister was 
uncommonly clever ; she spoke three languages, played three 
instruments, drew with taste, and danced very gracefully/* 
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ma sceur eioit trh habile; elhparUni trois langues, jauoii de 
irois instruments f dessinoit avec goUt, et dansoit avec beau- 
coup de grace. You must say, " I thought he was a sensible 
man/' je le croyois un homme d* esprit, because you were in 
the habit of thinking so. " He knew how to listen^ what a fool 
never knew," il savoit Scouter, ce qu'un sot ne sut jamais. 
The first knew^ in the imperfect^ because it was the habit of 
the individual spoken of. 3. The French use the imper- 
fect of the indicative, instead of the conditional, after the 
conditional conjunction si, if. " Were I as rich as yon,'* 
si fetois aussi riche que vous. " If he should come to-day/' 
s'il venoit aujourdhui ; " if it should rain," sHl pleuvoit. 
4. When one action is left unfinished, or interrupted, or 
when it takes place at the same time with another action, the 
French employ the imperfect of the indicative. '' I was on 
the point of going out when he came," fetois sur le point de 
sortir lorsqu'il vint. It shows that an action took place at a 
time that is now gone by. The moment he came is past. ** Je 
h*avois plus de fil lorsqu'elle m'en demanda,'* I had no thread 
left when she asked me for some ; I was left without any 
thread, that was the state in which I was : at what time ? at 
the time that I was asked for thread, and that time is past. 
We shall take another opportunity for explaining the use of 
the preterperfect indefinite, or compound of the present. 
Remember that we follow Palairefs grammar in the names of 
the tenses, page 5, No. I. 

On lui lia les pieds, one to him tied the feet, they tied his 
feet. Here you have the preterperfect definite, because the 
act of tying was a single act performed at once, and im- 
plying neither continuation, nor repetition, nor habit. If this 
were the case, you would say, on lui lioit les pieds tous les 
jours ; on lui lioit les pieds lorsque le roi passa / si on lui lioit 
les pieds, il seroit plus tranquille ; dans se accis de folie on 
lui lioit les pieds pour Fempkher de courir. Observe also, 
that whenever the French speak of the limbs of the body they 
do not use the pronoun possessive, but the pron. pers. con- 
junctive, before the verb, and the limb spoken of with the 
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article definite. But the pron. personal conjunctive can 
never be omitted, becaase it woaid then be impossible to 
know whose limb or limbs are alladed to. Here yon have, 
on lui lia les pieds, not on lia ses pieds, Le chirurgien 
lui coupa le bras, the surg^eon amputated his arm ; il se ccasa 
ia jambe, he broke his leg ; fai mal a la tSte, my head aches. 
In the expression, vous avez mal aux dents, yoa have the 
tooth-ache, the two languages agree. 

On vous le suspendit^ they suspended him. The pron. pers. 
conjunctive vous, inserted here, is a mere expletive, intended 
to direct the attention of the hearer or speaker more particu- 
larly to the object mentioned. It answers, in some degree, 
to the familiar English expression, " only think ;" on vous h 
suspendit, only think ! they suspended the ass. La Fontaine 
is fond of this turn of expression. He says, elsewhere : — 

'' Le renard sort da paits, laisse son compagnoD, 
£t v<m$ lai fait on beau sermon." 

Le meAnier iCen a cure, the miller does not care for it. 
N*en avoir cure, not to care for, is now obsolete. The modern 
expression is, ne pas s'en soucier. Cure, f. is now used only 
for a cure, a healing — La cure de cette maladie a eie bien 
tongue ; and for a living, page 183, No. XII. 

que Von ne vous le dise, means avant que Ton ne vous le disc, 
before yon be told so, without waiting for being told to do so« 
The conjunction que is frequently used instead of i mains que, 
unless ; sans que, without ; and a^oant que, before ; which is the 
case here. 11 ne sera pas tranquille quHl ne la sachcy be will 
not be quiet unless he knows it ; elle ne sortira pas que je ne 
Paccompagne, she shall not go out without me. Que, in this 
sense, always requires the subjunctive. Be careful to note 
the different uses of que, page 66, No. IV., 72, V., 183, IX. 

citoit d vous de suivre, it was your business, your turn, to 
march behind; it behoved you to foUow. 

Venfant met pied i terre, the boy sets his foot on the 
ground ; meaning, alights, dismounts. Metire pied h terre, 
to alight, to set foot on the ground. Do not pronounce pi^- 
taterre, but pie a terre : the d in pied is never heard. Urt 
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pied d ierre, m. is a small honse, or a few rooms which indi- 
viduals residing in the coantry have in a neighbouring large 
town, to sleep there occasionally. Thus when the Margra- 
vine of Anspach, who resided at Hammersmith, had a very 
small house in PiccadillV) near Park-Lane, you would have 
said, elk n'a pas de maison a LondreSj elle iCy a qyiun pied a 
ierre, 

faire le veau, to act the calf, to stretch one's-self out 
indolentlv. 

un quoUbet, m. (pron. kolibe) a bad pun, a sorry jest, from 
the Latin quod libet, what you please. Of this word the 
scholastic divines had in their disputations formed the adj. 
quodlUfetique, which denoted questions on all kinds of sub* 
jects so void of sense and meaning, that quolibet has ever 
since denoted any thing ridiculous and silly. 

gloser, r. a. and n. 1. As an active verb, it signifies to 
make marginal notes for the literal explanation of a text ; 
as a neuter verb, it means fo criticise, to blame, to find fault. 
It vHy a point a gloser sur sa conduile, there is nothing to be 
said against his conduct ; but even in this sense you may 
say, actively, il rCy a rien a gloser Id dessus, there is nothing 
to reprehend (to be found fault with) in that respect. 

sie nous en tiendrons d bout, whether shall we succeed. 
Observe that the conditional si, if, can never be construed 
with the future or conditional, but the dubitative si, whe- 
ther, may be so construed, as here : let us try whether 
we shall accomplish it. Je ne sais pas si le medecin 
viendra avjourdhui ; s'il ne venoit que demain nous serions 
fort embarasses, I do not know whether the physician will 
come to-day ; if he should come only to-morrow we should 
be much at a loss. Venir a bout, to accomplish, to succeed in 
what is undertaken ; but venir a bout dune personne, to get 
the better of an individual, to conquer his obstinacy, his re- 
sistance. Se prSlasser, to strut like a prelate walking in a 
procession. Un quidam, m. a nameless person, a stranger, 
whose name is either not known, or not worth mentioning. 
dorenavant, adv. of time, henceforth, hereafter. 
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The following hymn on Immortality was written by Fre- 
derick Janisch, who died ten or fifteen years ago, rather 
yonng, as a country parson at Marwitz, near Potsdam. Its 
harmonious and impressive style entitles it to the attention of 
our readers. 

DER UNSTERBLICHE. 

Horch ! des Meeres Wellen toben, 
Sturme saasen furchterlich, 
Blitze stiirzen her von oben, 
Und der Lowe flucbtet sicb ; 

Und der Mf nsch, der arme Schwacbe, 

Scheint ein Opfer das die Rache, 

Die sein Herz im Basen tragt, 

Mitternacbtlicb niederscblagbt. 

Lasz bejahrte Berge bealen 
Aus der H<>hlen tlefsten Grund ; 
Lasz die Erde auch sicb theilen ; 
Stehe dicbt am offnen Schland ! 

Mebr als Tbier, das scbiichtern fliehct 

Btst da, Menscb ! Dein Leben glUhet 

Seiner Starke sicb bewuszt 

Unansloscbbar in der Brast. 

Lasz Gewalt den Bau zertriimmern, 
Der deD wahren Menschen hiillt ; 
Die Gcwalt musz dich nicbt kiimmern 
Wenn Gefuhl des Pflicbt dich f iillt ! 

Nur den Leib, nar ihn za todten 

Wird des Mordes Stahl sicb rothen ; 

Nar der schwache Baa zerbricht, 

Doch der Geist, der Starke, nicht. 

Fasze Math getrost zu wallen 
Wo Gefabr dem Staube droht. 
Im Gefiibl der Pflicht zu fallen, 
Himmel, welch ein scboner Tod I 

Nar der Leib gehort dem Staube ; 

Wie das Blatt der Sommerlaube 

Das dem Staube zugehort 

Wird des Menschen Leib zerstort. 

Nacb der Wahrbeit beiFger Sonne, 
Nach der Tugend Vaterland, 
Nacli der Liebe scboner Wonnc 
1st ja bier dein Blick gcwandt. 
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Wahrheit, Tag^end, laebo wohnen 
Wo, erfiillte Pflicht zu lohnen 
Gott sein Paradies gebaat. 
Wo die Wolke nicht ergraut 

Lasz des LebeDS Stiirme toben 
Lasz Gewalten dich bedraan ; 
Eine Stimrae ruft yon oben ; 
Menscb ; du wirst der Sieger seyn ! 

Wenn der Staab in Staab zerfallen 

Ha ! so schwebt in jenen Hallen, 

Wie der Adler stolz sicb hebt^ 

Unser Geist^ der ewig lebt. 

IMMORTAL MAN. 

Hark ! tbe waves of the sea are raging ; storms roar frightfally ; 
lightnings dart from above, and the lion takes to flight ; and man, 
poor weak man ! seems a victim which the revenge that his heart 
bears in his bosom, dispirits every night. Let ancient mountains 
howl from the deepest recesses of iheir caverns ; let the earth open ; 
stand thou close to the opened abyss. Man ! thou art more than 
the beast that flies aflrighted ! Thy life, conscious of its strength, 
glows inextinguishable in thy breast ! Let violence crush to pieces 
the fabric which envelops the real man. Thou must not heed vio- 
lence when animated by the sentiment of duty. The murdering' 
steel reddens only to kill the body, nothing but the body. The 
weak fabric only breaks ; but the mind, thy strength, breaks not. 
Take courage to step confiding wherever danger threatens the dust. 
To fall with the sentiment of doing one's duty : heavens, what a 
beautiful death! The body alone returns to dust; man's body is 
destroyed like the leaf of the summer arbour which crumbles to 
dust. Even here thy looks are turned to the sacred sun of truth, to 
the native land of virtue, to the high delights of love. Truth, vir- 
tue, and love, dwell where, to reward duty faithfully performed, the 
Almighty built his paradise free from clouds. Let the storms of life 
be raging ; let violence threaten ; a voice calls from above— Man, 
thou shalt be the conqueror. Ah ! when the dust is crumbled to 
dust, our soul, which lives for ever, wings itself to yon halls, like 
the eagle that proudly soars on high. 

r 

der untersbliche, m. the immortal. The adj. unsterblich^ 
used as a substantive, page 78, No. V. Here it embraces 
the whole species of human beings. In English it requires 
the addition of the word man. We owe the advantage of 
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convertings adjectives into substantives to our distinct articles 
definite for the three genders. We may say der geitzigCy the 
avaricious man ; der zerstreuie, the absent man ; der wuri" 
derliche, the odd fellow; der gelehrte^ the learned man. But 
with the article ein we are obliged to mark the gender in the 
adjective, because ein is likewise the indefinite ailicle for the 
neuter. We say, ein geitziger, ein gelehrter. 

toben, r. n. to rage, to fret, to be in a fury, to make a 
boisterous noise: it is conjugated with hdben. Wiithen, 
r. n. also signifies to rage with anger ; but toben denotes a 
raging attended with a boisterous noise^ and may be produced 
by an excess of joy, or attendant on a diversion. Schiller 
calls the chase, die tobende Jagd ; and he says, respecting 
children — 

*' Gonne den Knaben zu spielen, in wilder Beglerde zu toben, 
Nur die gesUttigte Kraft kehret zur Anmath zariick." 

Allow the boys to play, to be boisterous in their wild freaks : 
it is satiated strength only which settles in gracefulness. 

sausen, r. n. (with haben) to whistle, to make a hissing 
noise, like the wind that blows violently. Whenever it de- 
notes motion attended with a hissing noise^ it is conjugated 
with sei/n, Er ist herein gesauset, he rushed in. Sduseln is 
the diminutive of sausen. Luther translated gospel of St. 
John, iii. 8, — 

" Der Wind blaset wo er will, und du hbrest sein Sausen 
wohl." 

** The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof.'* 

der Blitz, es, e, pi. die Blitze, (m. like all the words in itz^ 
except das Antlitz, page 206, No. XIII.) the lightning. 
ein Blitzstrahl, m. a flash of lightning ; ein Blitzableiter, m. 
a conductor. 

herstiirzen, r. sep. c. n. v. from her, hither, this way, and 
stUrzen, page 94, No. VI. to fall suddenly and violently 
towards the speaker or agent, ick sturze her, ich stiirzte her, 
ich bin hergestiirzt. The English " to start" springs from the 
same root. 
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von oben, from above. Oben, adv. of place, above ; wn- 
ien, below. 

der Lowe, en, pi. die Lowen, m. the lion. Poets fre- 
qaently call him der Leu or Leue. The female is die Lowinn, 

sich fluchien, refl. r. v. to flee, to remove quickly to ano- 
ther place for safety. Jliichten itself is either neater, and 
then it is conj. with seyn, or active, and then it is conj. with 
haben. Sie ist bey der Annaherung des Feindes gefiOehtet, 
und er hat alle seine Sacheti in die Festung ge/Kchtet, she 
fled as the enemy approached, and he took all his things to 
the fort for safety. 

niederschlagen, an irr. sep. comp. verb, to knock down, to 
cast down, to dishearten, to depress, to deject, to dispirit. 
ich schlage nieder, ich schlug nieder^ ich habe niedergeschlagen. 
Nieder, down, denotes motion downwards, withoat marking 
the direction. This is denoted by herunter and hinunter, or 
hinab and herab joined to the verb. When niedersch/agen is 
neuter, and signifies to fall down, it is conjugated with seyn. 
es ist eine Bombe neben ihm auf die Strasse niedergeschlagen, 
a bomb fell close to him in the street, meine Schwester hat 
die Augen niedergeschlagen, my sister cast down her eyes. 

bejahrt, adj. loaded with years, old, aged, ein bejahrier 
Mann, an old man. 

heulen, r. n. and act. v. to howl, to whine. TVer unter den 
Wolfen ist musz mitheulerij whoever is among wolves must 
howl as they do : exactly the French proverb, il faut hurler 
avec les hups, when we are at Rome, we must do as they do 
at Rome. 

dicht, adj. and adv. close ; dicht neben uns, close by us. 
ojfen, adj. open, ein offener Ort, an open town, that is not 
fortified ; einen offenen Laden haben, to keep a retail shop ; 
ein offener Kopf, a clever man. The preposition auf also 
denotes open, in combination with several verbs, in which 
case offen cannot be substituted in its place. You must 
say, machen Sie die Thiir aufy not offen, open the door. 
Sein Haus steht immer auf, his house is always open ; but if 
it be meant figuratively for, he keeps open house, people are 
always welcome at his house, then you must say, sein Haus 
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stehijedem zujeder Zeit offen. The reason why offen is so 
generally used instead of auf, is probably because auf also 
signifies " up ;" but die Thiire steht auf^ cannot possibly be 
mistaken for ''the door gets up :" it is evident that aw/ here 
means '*open." 

der Schlund, es, e, pi. die Schliinde, m. the throaty the abyss, 
the crater, der Holienschlund, the jaws of hell ; aus dem 
Schlunde des Fesuvs stiegen Ranch und Flammen in die Hbhe, 
smoke and flames ascended from the crater of the Vesuv. 
All German words in und are m. except das Pfund^ the 
pound, and das Bund, the bunch, which are neuter. 

sckuchtern, adj. shy, timorous, ^iehen, page 9, No. I. 
gluken, page 90, No. VI. die Sl'drke, f. strength, force, 
might; bewuszt, udj. conscious, notorious, manifest ; ich bin 
mir keiner bosen Absicht bewuszt, I am not conscious of any 
bad intention, unausloschbar, or unaustoschlich, adj. inex- 
tinguishable, that cannot be extinguished. 

die Brust, pi. die Brilste, f. the breast. Sick in die Brust 
werfen^ to hold one's self up, to strut. 

die Gewalt, pi. die Gewalten, f. power, might, violence. 
diehockste Gewalt, sovereign power; aus voller Gewalt ^ with 
all one's might ; mit alter Gewalt, by all means, absolutely. 

der Ban, es, pi. die Baue, but more commonly die Bauien, 
building, structure, fabric, edifice, cultivation ; der Feld or 
Ackerbau^ agriculture; Gartenbau, horticulture. Der Ban 
des menschlichen Korpers, the fabric of the human body. 

zertrummern, r. insep. comp. verb n. made of the insep. 
particle zer, page 174, No. XI. and Triimmer, page 109, 
No. VII. to crumble into ruins ; ich zerlriimmere, ich zer^ 
iriimmerte, ich bin zetriimmert; but actively to crush to 
ruins, it is conjugated with haben. KHmmern, r. n. v. to give 
concern, to give pain ; das kiimmert mick nicht, that gives 
me no concern, refl. to be grieved, ich kummere mich sehr 
daruber^ I am much grieved at it. 

das Gefuhl, es, e, pi. die Ge/iihte, n. sentiment, feeling. 
Das sittliche Gefuhl, moral sentiment. Eberhard says : — 

'^ Das sittliche Gefuhl soil nicht in letzter Instanz ent- 
scheiden was recht und nnrecht, sittlich gut und sittlich bose 
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sey ; es soil ans bewegen das erstere zu wahleD and das 
letztere za verwerfen." 

die Pflichty pi. die PJlichten, f. daty , obligation, 
fullen, r. a. v. to fill, to replenish. 

der Leib, es, e, pi. die Leibevy m. the body; die Leibffarde, 
f* the body-guards ; der Leibarzt des Konigs, the king's phy- 
sician ; and all the tradesmen who style themselves the king's, 
are called in German, der LeibschneideVy the king's tailor : der 
Leibschuster, the king's shoemaker ; die Leibwdscherinn, the 
king's washerwoman : der Leibwundarzl^ the king's snrgeon. 
todlen, r. a. v. to slay. Du sollst nicht todten, thoa shalt 
not kill. 

'< Spieler todten die Zeit, damit die Zeit sie nicht todte.'' 
Gamblers kill time, that time may not kill them. 
der Mordy esy pi. die Morde, m. homicide ; ein Meuchelmord, 
a felonious killings murder; ein Selbst mord, suicide; Voter- 
mordy patricide ; Brudermordy fratricide ; der Todischlag, 
manslaughter. 

der Stahlf es, e, pi. die stahle, steel. All the words in ahl 
are m. except die TVahl, choice ; die Zahl, number, which are 
f. and das Mahly the meal ; das Thaly the valley^ the dale, 
which are n. 

getrosty adj. comforted^ courageous, confident. Der Kranke 
toird wieder getrost wenn die Gefahr de Krankheit voruber 
ist, the patient takes comfort again when the danger of the 
disease is over. 

wallen r. n. v. to move, to walk, to wander ; it properly 
denotes the motion of waves. Luther translates Psalm xlvi. 
3, Wenn gleich das Mcer wuthete und wallete, und . von 
seinem Ungestiim die Berge einfielen, though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled^ though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof. We say wallen of standing corn agi- 
tated by the wind, das Korn tcallet, and of the moving of a 
walking multitude: hence it applies to pilgrim processions, 
Psalm xlii. 4, Ich wollte gem kingehen mit detn Haufen, und 
mit ihnen wallen zum Hause Gottes, I had gone with pleasure 
with the multitude, and gone with them to the house of God. 
Ein Waller y m, a pilgrim ; eine Wallfahrt, a pilgrimage. 
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der Staub, es, m. dust; Kohlenstaub, codl^dust ; sich aus 
dem Staube machen, to take to flight, to run away. 

ergrauen, r. n. v. to grow grey, to grow old, to begin to 
dawn, to be seized with horror, ick ergraue, ich ergrauete, 
ich bin ergrauet. 

bedrauen, a poetical expression instead of bedrohen^ r. a. 
insep. comp. to threaten^ to menace ; it is formed of the in- 
Sep. part, be, and droheuy to threaten, der Sieger, ers, pi. 
die Sieger, m. the conqueror ; anciently der siegmann. 

schweben, r. n. v. to float, to move, to flutter. Deuteron. 
xxxii. 2, der Adler schwebte iiber seine Jungen, the eagle 
flattereth over her young. Genesis i. 2, der Geist Gottes 
schwebte auf den Wassern, the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. 

The French Fable is, in German — 

DER MILLER, SEIN SOHN, UND DER ESEL. 

Ich habe irgendwo gelesen dasz ein Miller und sein Sohn, der eine 
alt, der andere ein Kind, nicht von den kleinsten, sondern ein 
Barsche von funfzehn Jahren, wenn mich mein Gedachtnisz nioht 
triigt, ibren Esel auf einem Jabrmarkte verkaafen wollten. Dasz 
er friscber und von besserem Yertriebe seyn mocbte banden sie ibm 
die Fiisze und biengen ibn auf, und dann trugen ihn dieser Miller 
and sein Sobn wie einen Krouleucbter. Armes unwissendes Yolk I 
damm und tbipisch ! Der erste der sie sab bracb in ein lautes Ge- 
lacbter aus : Welcbe Posse, sagte er, iK^ollen diese Leute spielen ? 
Der ist nicbt der groszte Esel von den dreyen den sie wohl meinen. 
Ueber diese Worte ward der Miller seiner Dummbeit gewabr ; er 
setzt sein Thier auf die Fiisze, und zwingt es zu geben. Der Esel 
den die andere Art fortzukommen sebr bebagte, beklagte sicb in 
seinem Kauderwalscb. Doch diesz kiimmerte den Miller nicbt. 
£r befabl seinem Sobne aufzusitzen und folgte binterher. Yon 
ungefahr kamen drei tiichtige Handelsleute gegangen Dieser 6e- 
genstand misfiel ibnen ; der alteste rief so laut er nur immer konnte 
zu dem jungen Burscben. Holla ! be ! berunter mit dir, junger 
Menscb, der du einen granbartigen Bedienten binter dir bast. Es 
geziemte dir zu folgen und dem Alten aufzusitzen. Meine Herren, 
sagte der Miller, man musz eucb willfabren. Der Bursebe steigt 
ab, und der Alte steigt auf. Nun aber kamen drei Madcben, deren 
eine sagte : Welcbe Scbande diesen jungen Menscben so binken zo 
seben wahrend dieser Dnmmkopf wie ein Biscbof auf dem Esel 
sitzend sicb wie ein Kalb ausstreckt und sicb sebr weise diinkt. 
JKs giebt keine Kalber von meinem Alter, sagte der Miller ; glaube 
mir. Kind, gebe deinen Weg. Nacb mancben Scblag auf Scblag 
zuriicbgeworfenen Spaszen glaubte der Alte Unrecbt zu haben und 
nabm seinen Sobn binter sicb. Docb waren sie keine dreissig 
Scbritte gegangen als eine dritte Gesellscbaft wiederum etwas za 
erinnem fand. Einer sagte : Diese Leute sind toll ; der Esel kann 
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nicht mehr fort, er wird anter ihren ScbVagen verrecken. Wie ist es 
mbglich diesen armen Langohr so zu belitften ! Haben sie kein 
Mitleid mit ihrem alten Dieoer ? Gewisz woUen sie sein Fell auf dem 
Jahrmarkte verkaafen. Fiirwabr ! sagte der Miller, deijeoige bat 
einen Schusz im Gehirn der es jedem recbt zu macben glaabt. 
Laszt ans jedocb versacheii ob wir auf irgend einer Art damit zu 
Stande kommen ! Vater und Sobn stiegen beide ab! der Esel gieng 
wie ein Pralat sicb briistend voraus. Eiii Freroder kam binzu and 
sagte : ist es Sitte dasz Langohr gemachlich gehe and der Miller 
sicb ermiide ? Welcber von beiden der Herr oder der Esel ist zur 
Arbeit bestimmt? Ich ratbe diesen Leuten ihn einfaszen za lassen. 
Sie tragen ibre Schuhe ab, and schonen ihren Esel. Gerade das 
Gegentbeil yon Niklas ? denn wann er sein Hanncben besucht so 
steigt er auf sein Thier and das Lied sagt es so. Ein berrlicher Trio 
Yon Langohren ! Der Miller versetzte : Teh bin ein Esel, es ist wahr, 
ich gebe es zu, ich gestebe es ; in der Zukunft aber mag man mich 
tadeln or loben ; man mag etwas oder nichts sagen, so will ich doch 
nacb meinem Kopfe Jiandeln. £r that so and that wohl. 



IMMORTALITE. ^ 

EcouTB ! les yagaes de la mer mugissent, les vents soafflent avec 
farie, les eclairs s'^Iancent de la voute des cieux, et le lion cherche 
an abri. Et Thomme, cet 6tre foible, paroit ane victime que la malice 
qui lui ronge Ic coeur abat cbaque nait. Que les montagnes an- 
tiques hurlent da fond de leurs cavemes! que la terre s'entr'ouvre. 
Conserve ta fermet6 pr^s de Tabyme d^vorant, 6 homme ! ta es sa- 
p^rieur k la b^te qui s*eufuit timidement. Connoissant sa force ton 
&me brule d'une flamme inextinguible dans ton sein. Que la vio- 
lence d^troise Penveloppe da veritable hamain; n'en sois point 
afflig6 lorsque le sentiment da devoir te parle. L'acier ne se 
rougit que pour faire mourir le corps, le corps seal ; ce n*est que 
cette foible fabrique qui se brise, raais I'esprit reste fort, et ne se 
brise point. Arme toi de courage pour t'avancer avec confience 
partoat oii le danger menace ton enveloppe mortelle. P^rir avec le 
sentiment d'avoir rempli son devoir, ciel ! quel superb^ tr^pas! Le 
corps seul appartient k la poudre. Le corps de Thomme se dess^che 
comme la feuille du bosquet qui retourne klarpoudre. D^sici bas tes 
regards se portent vers la sainte flamme de la v6rit6, vers la patrie de 
la vertu, vers les charraes d'un amour pur. La v^rit6, Vamoar, et la 
vertu, resident aux lieux, oi!k, pour recompenser ceux qai ont rem- 
pli Icar devoir, I'Eternel a plac^ son paradis qu'aucun nuage ne d6- 
colore. Que les temp^tes de la vie grondent, que la force te menace, 
one voix te crie du haut des cieux : Homme, tu seras vainqueur ! 
quand le poudre retourne k la poudre, notre ame semblable k l*aigle 
qui s'61^ve d'un vol audacieux, s'^lance vers ces parvis sacr6s pour 
y joui'r de son immortality. 
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The following scene between Spartacus the gladiator, at 
the head of a rebel army, and Crassus the Roman Consul, 
coming to his camp, to make proposals for an accommoda- 
tion, is taken from the French tragedy of Spartacus written 
by Saurin, It has neither the flowing style nor the harmo- 
nious versification o{ Racine, but it is not deficient in energy ; 
and as it suggests many turns of expression proper for 
genteel conversation, it affords an excellent exercise for con- 
verting poetry into prose. Crassus having on his arrival 
made a short complimentary speech, Spartacus interrupts 

him, saying : 

Souffrez que j'ioterrompe un discoars si flatteur. 

Cessez k mes talens dUmputer mon bonheur ; 

Dn succ6s trop souvent la fortune dispose, 

£t le Ciel qai connoit T^quit^ de ma cause, 

A dii favoriser reunemi des tyraos. 

Mais, sans plus vous livrer k de vains complimens, 

Qu'avez vous r^solu? Vous voyez votre arra^e, 

Sans espoir de secours, par la mienne enferm^e. 

Crassus, 

L'avantage dn poste est sans doute pour vous : 
V ' Mais sachez, Spartacus, que nous avons pour nous 

La n^cess]t6 m^me od nous sommes de vaincre. 

Vous savez, mille faits ont dd vous en convaincre, 

Que rien n'est impossible k des coeurs obstin^s, 

£t que des grands p6riU les grands efforts soqit n^s. 

Da sort toujours changeant pr^venez TinconstaDce ; 

Rome, qui sait priser votre haute vaillaiice, 

A des conditions que je viens apporter 

Avec vous aujourd'hui me permet de traiter* 

Q 
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SpartacuM. 
Vous ! aveo moi trailer ! Rome avec iin rebelle, 
£t dont la tdte encore est proscrite par elle ! 
D'an semblable traits le S6ii)9it rougiroit, 
En tireroit le fruit et yous d^savoaeroit. 

Crassut. 
Non, et je puis conclure ; li.m'ett laisse le mattre. 
Maid des favenrs du Sort cnorgueilli peut-6tre . . . . 

Spartaew. 
Non; k yotre malhear je suis loin d'insnlter, 
Mais ces conditions qu'on me vient apporter^ 
J'aarois cm que c'6toit k moi de les prescrire. 
An yainquear d'ordonner, anx vaincus de soasciire : 
Mais Torgneil da S6nat ne se peat abdisser. 
Je yeax bien cependant ne m'en point offenser ; 
Sachons ce qa'en son nom son Consal me propose. 
Brisera-t-il le joag qa'k la terre ii impose ? 

Crassus. 
Vos Soldats, Spartacas, seront faits eitoyens, 
Rome a lear sabsistance assignera des biens ; 
On fera Chevalier le chef qai vous seconde ; 
Avec noas aa S6nat voas r^girez le monde. 

Spartacus. 
Datems des Scipions j'aarois pu ^accepter ; 
Rome 6toit digne alors qa'on s'en fit adopter. 
De la reine des Mers magnanime rivale 
Bans cette gaerre an tems poar elle si fatale. 
On la vit, toajoors ferme en ses plas grands rerers. 
Be sa rare Constance 6tonner I'anivers, 
En croissant de malheurs augmenter de coarage, 
Et d^traissant enfin la perfide Carthage, 
Triompher par verta d'Annibal et da sortj 
Rome dat son saint k ce paissant jr#ieoYt. 
Mais depois qa'en son sein lets richesses vers6es 
Usurpent toat I'^clat des vertus ^pais6es, 
Qae Torgaeil, rayarice ont infect6 vos coears, 
Et qae de rtraiv^rs avides oppressears 
VoQs en avez conquis les tr6sors et les vices, 
Qae m'offrez voas sinon d'etre an de vos complices? 
Ah 1 de votre poavoir si devenant Tappai 
Ce qae j'ai condamni^ je Tapproave aajoard'hoU 
Rome, ei raettimt k prix ma tdte eriminelle, 
A proseiit Jastement son esclave rebelle, 
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£t le yeQgeur dit monde et de ses liberies 

Ne fatrien, en effet, qu'un chef de r^volt^s. 

Mate k quoi pr4tend-on borner mon esp^rance ? 

Qa'offrez yoqs qui demain ne tombe en ma puissance ! 

Mes soldats, dites vous, serontfaUs citoyem, 

Rome d leur subsutnnce assignei*u des bient; 

Vousferez ekevalier le chef qfii me teconde, 

Avec vousy au Sinatje rkgirai le monde, 

Mais dans Rome demain, S^nateurs, Citpyens, 

Seront en mon poavoir, ainsi que toas t08 biens. 

J'ordonnerai dii s»rt de ces maltres du mohde, 

Je yerraisur quel droit ce ^rand titre se fonde, 

£t si, soumettant tout aux loix da Consalat, 

II faut que Rome soit, et qn'elle ait an S^nat. 

Crassuf, 

Vous y pourres encor rencontrer des obstacles* 

Un noble d^sespoir enfante des miracles ; 

L'espoir le mieux fond6 soavent cache an revers ; 

Enfin les Dienx k Rome ont promis ranivers ; 

Quels que soient lears d^crets, Spartacus doit s'attendre 

Qae le dernier de nous p6rira sans se rendre. 



Spartacus.— Allow me to interrupt sach a flattering ipeech. Do not 
impate my good lack to my talents; fortune too often disposes of our 
success, and Heaven, which knows the equity of my cause, must have 
fayoured the enemy of tyrants. But without indulging in any more 
idle compliments, what have you resolved ? You see your army is 
enclosed by mine without any hope of succour* Crassus.^^The ad- 
vantage of post is, undoubtedly, on your side : but remember, Spar- 
tacus, that we have foir us the very necessity under which we are to 
conquer. You know, a thousand facts must have convinced jou of 
it, that there is nothing impossible to obstinate courage, and that 
great perils engender great efforts. Prevent the inconstancy of a 
continually changing fate ; Rome, which knows how to appreciate 
your great valour, permits me to treat with you to*day on conditions 
which I have brought with me. Spartacus, — You ! treat with me ! 
Rome treat with a rebel whose head is still proscribed 1 The Senate, 
blushing of such a treaty, would benefit by it, and disown your deed. 
Crastus, — No, I am authorised to conclude it; the Senate leaves it to 
me. But, perhaps, proud of the favours of fate .... Spartacus,'^ 
No, I am far from insulting your misfortune. But those conditions 
which you bring me, T think it is I who should dictate them; it be^ 
horcB the conqueror to command, and the vanqiushed to submit. But 
tli^ pride of the senate cannot coine down. However, I wiM not take 
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any offence at it. Let as heaif'what the Consul has to propose in 
the name of the Senate : will it break the yoke which it imposes 
upon the world ? Crassus: — Yoar soldiers, Spartacas, shall obtain 
the rights of citizens ; Rome will assign lands for their sabsistenca. 
Your second in command is to be made a Roman Knight, and yoa, 
yourself, are to govern the world with us in the senate. Spartaeus, — 
In the time of the Scipios I might have accepted such terms. 
Rome then was worthy that one should wish to be her adopted 
child. Magnanimous rival of the Queen of the Seas, Rome always 
was seen firm in the greatest reverses daring that war, which for a 
time was so fatal to her ; astonishing the world \rith her rare con- 
stancy, increasing in courage as her misfortunes increased, and de- 
stroying at length perfidious Carthage, she triumphed through her 
virtues over Annibal and fate. It was to this powerfal spring that 
Rome owed her safety. But since the wealth poared into her lap 
hath usurped the splendour of her exhausted virtues, since pride and 
avarice have infected your hearts, and since, greedy oppressors of 
the world, you have appropriated to yourselves its treasures and its 
vices, what are you offering me but to be one of your accomplices ? 
Ah! i^ by becoming the support of your power, I should approve 
this day what I have hitherto condemned, Rome, by sfBtting a price 
upon my guilty head, would have justly proscribed her rebellions 
slave, and the avenger of the world and of its liberties would ac- 
tually have been nothing but a chief of rebels.. But what are the 
hopes you hold out tome ? What you offer will be to-morrow in my 
power. My soldiers, you say, shall be made citizens ; Rome will as- 
' sign lands for their subsistence ; my second in command is to. be 
made a Knight, and I am to govern the world with you in the Senate. 
But to-morrow, senators, citizens, and all your property, will be in 
iny power within the walls of Rome. I shall settle the fate of these 
masters of the wprld ; I shall see on what right this high title is 
founded, and whether it be necessary that Rome, submitting all to 
the laws of her Consulship, should continue to exist and to have a 
Senate. Cr<w«4«.— You may yet meet with obstacles ; a noble despair 
is apt to beget miracles ; the best grounded hopes often hide a re- 
verse. In short, the gods have promised the world to Rome, and 
whatever may be tlieir decrees, Spartacus may be sure that the last 
of us will perish without surrendering. , 



Souffrez quej 'iriterrompe, allow me to interrupt. The irr. 
a. V. souffrir, (which is coryagated like convrir,) to endare, 
to bear, to tolerate, to admit, means here to allow, to permit, 
you may say eOher souffrez queje vousdise, or permettez que 
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j€ vous disBy allow me to tell you. The latter is the most po- 
lite, and* may be rendered by permeUez mot de vous dire : but 
you cannot say, sovffre zmoi de vous dire ; it must be construed 
with the Qonjunctive, souffrez que. 

Et le del a dufavoriser, and Heaven must have favoured. 
The reg*. a. v. 3. devoir^ to owe, to bo indebted, means also 
to ought, to be obliged. In the conditional it expresses the 
English should, when denoting a duty^ an obligation. You 
should write to your father, vous devriez ecrire a voire ptre. 
But *' we should write in vain," is simply, nous 6cririons en 
vain. The same is to be observed in the preterpluperfect or 
compound of the conditional, or of the first imperfect of the 
conjunctive. You should have written to your father, vous 
auriez dH ecrire a voire p^re ; we should have written yester- 
day if we had not been at the play, nous aurions ecrit hier si 
nous navions pas eie a la Comedie. 

U nien laisse le maiire, he (Je Senat, m.) leaves me the n^as- ^ 
ter of it. en refers to tlie verb cowc/wre, ' which is mentioned 
before ; the meaning therefore is — the Senate has given me 
full powers to treat, to conclude a treaty. 

insulier, r. a. 1. to insult, is often employed as a neuter 
verb, and then it is construed with the dative, as here, j« suis 
loin dHnsulter a voire malheur. The military expression 
insulier, to attack openly, by open force, must be construed 
with the accusative, ils oni insulie la place, they attacked 
the place openly, they considered it of so little strength that 
there was no occasion to conceal their attack. 

faurois cru que ceioit dmoi, I should have thought that it 
belonged to me, that it was my turn ; that it was I who. The 
French say, c'esi a vous a /aire les cartes, it is your turn to 
deal (at cards,) page 215, No. XIV. 

Un vainqueur, s. m. a conqueror, a vanquisher ; is also used 
adjectively for ^* triumphant;" des charmes vainqueurs, all- 
subduing charms ; and as vingt cceurs, twenty hearts, has ex- 
actly the same pronunciation, you might say of a beautiful 
female, ses charmes vainqueurs oni conquis plus de vingi 
caurs. 

je veux bien, I consent, I agree, but here I condescend, 
page 51 and 53, No. IV. 
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faurois pu Faceepier, I might have accepted it. . 'fke con- 
ditionaU Je taurois accepU, would signify, I woitld have ac- 
cepted it : but to express a contingency, or possibility, yoa 
must say, faurais pu, I might have, jast as we had above 
faurois du, I should have, I ought to have, to denote duty ob- 
ligation. Vous auriez pu ecrire a voire pire, yon might have 
written to your father ; vous auriez ecrit a zoire pire, yon 
would have Written to your father. Page 24, 25, No. IL, 88, 
VI. 

RofM Hint digne ahrs fu'on ien fit adopter, Rom^ was 
then worthy that one should get adopted by her. When the 
government of '* worthy,*' digne, is direct, as worthy of being 
praised, worthy of being blamed, it is construed in French 
with de ; digne d*itr^ loui^ digne d'itre bldni, but tlie sub- 
stantive is preferred to the verb, digne de louqnges, or digne 
d'eloge^ and digne de bl&met P^g^ 85, No. VII. When the 
government is indirect, as here, digne is construed with que, 
and the conjunctive. He deserves that people should take 
their revenge of him, il est digne qu'on s'en venge. 

Dans cette guerre on la vit toujoursferme, in that war one 
saw her always firm. Here you have the preterperfect defi- 
nite, because Rome was seen firm at all epochs during the 
war, a definite period of time which is gone by. If there 
were no particular time mentioned when she was seen so 
firm, you would say, on la voyoit toujoursferme, firmness 
was her habitual state at all times, people were always seeing 
her firm when they looked at her, people used to see her firm. 
Remember, therefore, that you use the preterite or preterper- 
fect definite, 1. whenever the precise time in which an action 
was performed, or an event took place, is completely past, 
and no part of it whatever remaining. Hence the French 
call this tense le terns historique, the historical tense. The 
events and deeds recorded in history happened at a definite 
time stated, which time is absolutely past. The thing was 
done and it is over. " Lel7 Aofit, 1813, leG6n6raI Moreau 
se rendit au chateau, ou I'Empereur Alexandre le presenta k 
ses sceurs. II alia ensaite faire visite aux Ministres et aux 
G^neraux. Le soir il cut une longue conversation avec le 
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Comte de Metternich. Le 18, k midi, il fut pr6sent6 par 
i'Emperear de Russie k I'Emperenr d'Autriehe, qai lie refui 
nvec la pins grande distinction, etle retnerciaiela moderation 
qa'il avoit montr^e dans ses campagnes sur le Rhin/' Thus 
you say, je la vis hier d F Opera ; le roi arriva Lundi; nous 
rendintes nos comptes Vannee passie ; les Princes ne voulurent 
pas danser au bal de la reine. 2. Whenever the action or 
the event spoken of happened subsequently to another trans - 
aidion or circumstance stated. Apris quej'eus refu moh or- 
g/snt^ je nCen allai, after I had received my money I went 
tway ; lorsque tout le mondefut parti, je me retired dans ma 
ctambre, when all the company was gone I retired to my bed- 
room. Comme Fabius tiroit la guerre en longueur,Annibal lui 
prisenta plusieurs fois bataille, mats en vain; as Fabius was 
protracting the war, Annibal offered him battle several times, 
but ill vain. There are, however^ cases when the imperfect 
may be used even with hier^ ** yesterday," or a time com- 
pletely past, of which there is nothing remaining. For in- 
stance, je ne trouve pas ma montre, je Favois hier, I cannot 
find my watch, yet I had it yesterday; le Roi 6toit malatle 
JAmdi, the King was ill on Monday ; because the King being 
ill, and my having my watch, are events which both continued 
for some time, they were not over at once. 

la perfide Carthage, faithless Carthage. Perfide, adj. i» 
one of those French words which have a great latitude of 
meaning. It denotes not only want of faith, which may be 
the work of particular circumstances, but want of loyalty,, 
want of the inclination to keep faith, an insolent and mali« 
cious non-performance of vows and promises, a triumphant 
faithlessness. There is no language which has so many 
shades of meaning in a single word, and it probably is tbi^ 
circumstance which more than any other has recommended 
the French language to the Courts of Europe. Thus aimaUff 
in opposition to belUy often signifies plain, deficient in beauty ; 
bon frequently means silly ; and puissant, lusty, corpulent. 

Vous y pourrez encor rencontrer des obstacles, you may still 
meet with obstacles. The y, which means to it, diflSculp. s 
in accomplishing your object, viz. of giving laws to Rome, is 
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not expressed in English, and yet yon see of what imfiortance 
it is, referring to all that Spartacns bad said respecting bis 
entering Rome the nest day as a conqueror* See pages 55^ 
IV., 129, IX., 200, XIII. We have abready observed that 
those three little words, y, en, and on, and the osact deter- 
mination of the time when something happened or was done, 
give to the historical or narrative style of the French a rapidity 
and. clearness, which render their light historical wodLS called 
Memoirs, uncommonly interesting. Those three woods often 
come together. Le poivre est fort, on y en a mis irop, the. 
pepper is strongs they have put too much of it in it. Here 
you have thirteen words in English instead of ten, and the dis- 
agreeable repetition of it in it. The y besides may refer to a 
plural, and then it would be in them. A French Nobleman, 
who had been governor of a province, talking to an inhabitant 
of that province, who had lately come to Paris, asked him : 
" Fa-t-il toujours bien des fous dans votre province I II y 
«n a toujours, replied the Countryman, mais pas tant que 
lorsque vous y 6tiez." There are some there still, but not so 
many as when you were there. 

Spartacus doit s^attendre que le dernier de nous perird, 
Spartacus must expect that the last of us will perish. Atten- 
dre, page 41, III. to wait, to expect, when made a reflected 
verb, signifies to expect confidently, to rely upon a thing, to 
be, as it were, sure that it will happen. It is generally con- 
strued with the particle a, and the infinitive. Je m^attends a 
eire bien grondi, I expect a good scolding, I am sure I shall 
get it because I deserve it. Je m'attends que je serai Men 
gronde, would be equally correct, but not in the usual style of 
conversation. 



To vary as much as possible the German poetical pieces, 
which we recommend to our readers as proper to be learnt 
by heart, we select to-day a few lines of J. H . Voss's cele- 
brated Idyll Louisa, remarkable for its faithful delineation of 
the unsophisticated manners of the country people in the 
North of Germany. But the verses are hexametres ; they 
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are not so easily committed to memory as rhymes : yet they 
go a great way to teach'a correet'|>rcmiiDciati6ii and the proper 
accent. Our extract, therefore, is but short. 

*^ Plotzlich scholl im Gebiische die rnfende Stimnie des Knaben: 
Komnit doch, and pfliickt . Erdbeeren 1 Hier stehen sie rotbcr wie 

[Scharlacb, 
Busch an Busch vollgliihend, dasz einer niclit weisz wo er bin soil ! 
Jnbehi wollen wir alle vor loist wann unsecen Yorrath 
Wir in die Kumm'ausschutten ! Da werden sie schaan mit Y er- 

[wnndrung, 
Beide Papa und Mama ! Felderbeern pflanzte dor Hebe 
Gott so kraftiji; und siisz ! In der Sabn'auch schnieeken sie vicilmal 
Kostlicher, als im Weine die Prablerdbeeren des Gartners ! 
Sie nun kamen und sahn die geschwoUenen Beeren, die ringsnm 
Feuerroth und gedrangt am Sonnenstral aus den Kr'autern 
Scbimmerten ; uud ibr Gediift durchathmete wiirzig die Gegend. 
Freudig rief und erstaiint der edle bescheidene Walter : 

Wnnderbar ! es erhebet der Reicbe sich kUnsilicber Garten, 
Welcbe die Fiucht ihm zinsenaus jeglicbem Sonnenbezirke, 
Frobnend in Zwang; und dem Armen bereitete Gott in der Wild- 

[nisz, 
Ohnc sein Thun, Fruchtgarten voll beilsamer Biumen und Kranter : 
Arbeitlos dann sammeJt das Kind, uud sammelt der Greisz ein, 
Heimlicbe Gabe von Gott, der treu aucb des Sperlinges waltet. 



Suddenly there resounded in the thicket the calling voice of the 
boy : Come then, come and gather Strawberries ! Here they stand in 
full glow, bush by bush, redder than scarlet, so that one does not 
know where to begin ! We shall all be huzzaing for joy when we 
pour our provision into the dish ! Papa and Mamma will both look 
with astonisment ! The Almighty planted such succulent and sweet 
Wood Strawberries ! They taste infinitely better, with cream, than 
the gardener's pompous Strawberries, with wine ! Now they ap- 
proached, and beheld the swollen berries, which, red as fire, and 
crowded in clusters, shone all around amidst the grass in the beams 
of the sun, and spread an aromatic fragrance over the country. The 
noble modest Walter exclaimed with joy and surprise : How won- 
derful 1 the rich pride themselves in their artificial gardens, which 
yield them the fruit of every climate, reared in bondage by force ; 
whilst the Almighty prepared in the wilderness for the poor, without 
any labour of theirs, fruit-gardens stocked with wholesome flowers 
and herbs: and unemployed children and old people collect the se- 
cret gifts of God, who also bounteously provided for the Sparrow. - 
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PfotzUch, {uiv. o{ time, saddenly ; when atrwgtiieiied bj 
the particle tir, urpKAzlich, very suddenly. It generally im- 
plies something unexpected, and freqn^tly something 
alarming. 

schoUf resounded, is the irr. imperfect of the verb schallen, 
which is regular, when it means to produce a sound ; but it 
has schoU in the impf. when it means to resound, to re-echo ; 
and the participle then is geschoUen. 

im Crehiiache, a contraction for in dent Gebntehe. in here 
governs the dative, because there is no locomotion ; if there 
were, it would be itCs Gtbiisch, for in dds Chbusch. das 
Cfebiisch, es^ e, die Gebiisctie, n. the thicket, the copse, the 
bushes. The particle Ge prefixed to a substantive often 
changes the word into a collective one. ein Busch, a bush ; 
das Gebiisch, a collection of bushes, a thicket ; so der Berg, 
a mountain ; das Gebirge, a chain of mountains ; eine Wolie, 
a cloud ; das Gewolke, an assemblage of clouds. Voss says, 
** Oft sieht man auf einem Punkte des Berges eine kleine 
lockere Nebelflocke aufsteigen. Zusehens wachst die Masse, 
und wird erst Wolkchen, dann Wolke, und dann Gewolk^ 

komtnt dochy und pfliickt, the real second person plural of 
the imperative, which, in the language of polite conversation 
in a private circle, would be kommen sie dock und pjlucken sxe^ 
come but and gather ; doch^ however, is frequently a mere 
expletive to enforce a request, it answers sometimes the Eng- 
lish pray ; ihun Sie mir dock den Gefallen, pray do me that 
favour. Page 13, No. I. 

kommen, to come, is an irr. n. v. ; ich komme, ich kam, ich 
bin gekommen, PJlucken, r. a. v. to gather, to cull, to pluck ; 
and figuratively to plunder, to cheat at play. 

die Erdbeerey f. the strawberry. We call Felderbeeren or 
JValderbeeren, those which grow spontaneously in woods ; and 
Gartenerdbeeren, those which grow in gardens. 
rother, the comparative of roth, adj. red. 
der Scharlach, es, m. scarlet. Sick in Scharlach kleiden, 
to wear scarlet clothes. Busch an Busch, bush 6y bush. 

dasz einer nicht weisz wo er hin soil I that one knows not 
where he shall to ; meaning that one does not know where 
to go first, where to begin gathering. JEXner answers here 
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exactly the English " one," when it means every one, all hu* 

man beings, the whole species. Wieland says : 

'* Er stand wie Einer der nicht horte un^ nicht sub 
Bezaubert und vergeistert da." 

He stood there enchanted and transformed into a spirit, like 

one who neither heard nor saw ; and Goethe makes the Fox 

^]F of the Wolf : 

** Wenn hatt* ihn aach jemahls 
JEiner so satt gesehen dasz er zufrieden gewesen/' 
And when did one ever see him so satiated that he had been 
satisfied. Wo er kin soil, where he shall to, which way he 
shall tarn, where he is to begin. One of the advantages 
derived from the two particles hin and her, marking the di- 
rection, towards or from the speaker, in which an action is 
performed, is that they give us many elliptical expressions, as 
ich musz hin, I must thither, for, I must go thither. Wo 
soil ich hin ? where am I to, for, which way am I to go i 
sie darf nicht hin, she dares not thither, for, she dares not to 
go thither. 

Vor Lust, for joy, with pleasure, with delight. The prep. 
vor before, page 27, No. II. whcih sometimes denotes an ob- 
stacle, page 75, No. V. frequently signifies an efficient 
canse, as here, vor Lust jubeln, to huzza for joy, joy is the 
cause why we huzza. It seems to be synonimous with fur, 
for. We say vor Hunger sterben, to die with hunger, to 
die for hunger, because one is hungry, vor Freude weinen, 
to weep for joy ; joy is so excessive that it makes one weep. 

die Kumni for die KummCy f. a large deep dish ; some- 
thing deep and hollow in general, hence the bason of a har- 
bour is also eine Kumme ; in some parts of Germany, ein 
Kumpf, ein Kumpfen, or eine Kumme, 

ausschiitien, r. sep. act. comp. v. to shake out, to pour out ; 
made of the prep, aus, out, and schHtten^ to shoot out of a 
bag or sack : when employed in German with liquids, it is 
in English to pour. Thus Luther translates Exodus xxix. 7, 
Du soils t das Salh'61 auf sein Haupt schutten, thou shalt take 
the anointing oil and pour it upon his head. 

schaun, a contraction for schauen, page 190, No. XII. 
which in the sense of seeing is more poetical than sehen, and 
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answers the English to behold, ta look- with care. Luthfr 
translates Job xxxv. 5, Schaue gen Himmel und sieh& und 
schaue an die Wolken, look unto the Heavens and see, and 
behold th^ clouds. 

Papa und Mama ! father and mother ! the |ioet puts these 
French words into the mouth of the young boy, beeiiuse he i^ 
the son of a Count, and children in great families are ^.o- 

9 

cnstoiped to these French denominations from their infancy. 
The young boy, moreover, allades to the old clergyman and 
his wife, whom he calls papa and mamma, merely from a 
friendly regard^ and something like filial atiachmeht. Der 
liebe Gott, see page 14], No. IX. 

Kraftifff adj. strong, efficacious, forcible, energetic, vigo- 
rous ; but, applied to strawberries, refreshing, full of juice ; 
applied to eatables in general, tbat gives strength ; as kr'df- 
tige Bruhej good strong brotb. 

in der Sahn\ for in der Sahne, in the cream, with cream ; 
die Sahne, f. cream. This denomination prevails in Upper 
Saxony : in other parts of Germany cream is called der Rahm, 
es, or milchtahm. 

schmeckeit, r. a. and n. v. to taste,, to relish, to ffeel, to ex- 
perience, to enjoy. Luther translates Psalm xxxiv. 8, 
sckmecket wiefreundlich der Herr i$t, O taste, and see that 
the Lord is good. Nach etwas schmeckeUf to have the taste of 
something ; der Wein schmeckt nacht dem Fasze, the wine 
tastes of the wood ; iss schmeckt mir nicht, I do not relish it, 
it has no taste, in my opinion; die Arbeit will ihm nicht 
schmecken, he does not relish the work, be is not fond of 
working. To taste, in the sense of trying a small bit of any 
eatable, in order to know how it tastes, is in Gern^an kosten. 
Der Koch kostet ein Gericht, und er schmeckt dasz es zusehr 
gesaltzen sey/dasz es also nicht gut schmecke, the cook tastes 
a dish, and he finds (tastes) that it is too much salted, and 
that of course it does not taste well. 

vielmahl kdstlicher, many times more exquisite, is a poeti- 
cal expression. In common life we say, viel kostlicher, much 
more exquisite* You may use either vielmahl or vielniahh. 
Er hat es mir vielmahl or vielmahls erzahli, he told it me se- 
veral times. But with the verb danken, to thank, we gene- 
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rally say ich dankelhnen vielmahls, I return yon many thanks. 
KostUchy adj. costly, exquisite, precious, splendid ;but host- 
bar, expensive, costly, in the sense of costing a good deal. 
Bun Ding- kann Uosttivh seyn, und dock nichi kostbar, a thing 
may be precious, exquisitely good; and yet not expensive. 
Xtr/A&r translates Hebrews, xiii. 9, Es ist ein kostlich.Ding 
dasz das Herzfest sey,\i is a good thing that the heart be 
established with grace ; and Psalm xcii. 1, Das ist ein host- 
lich' Ding dem Herrn danken und lobsingen deinem Namen^ 
dii Hochster ! It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord,- and to sing praises unto thy name, O most high ! 

im Weine, a contraction (or in dem Weine, in the wine, with 
wine. Observe the difference of the two languages. In 
£nglish you say, to eat strawberries wrth cream or with wine ; 
in German, in cream or in wine ; and as we may generalize 
our ideas either with the article definite, like the French, or 
witboutany article, like the English, we may s^y in der Sahne, 
or in Sahne ; im Weine, or in Wein, 

JPrahlerdbeeren, vaunted or showy strawberries. It is a 
compound word of praklen, to boast, to vaunt ; and Erd- 
ieere?i, strawberries. 

die geschwollenen Beeren, the swollen berries, the full ber- 
ries; GeschwoUen is the participle past of the irr. n. schwellen, 
page 138, No. IX. ringsum, adv. round about; rings is an 
adverb meaning in a circle, in a round, in a ring. It is gene- 
rally prefixed to the words um, page 27, II., 123, VIII., 
143, IX.> umher enxd herum, which all three signify " about;" 
rings um die Stddt, round about the town. 

das Gedufl, or das Gediifte, es, n. fragrance, strong odour. 
It is a collective word, . made of der Duft, es^iglL die Diifte, 
m. vapour, evaporation. 

durchathmeny reg. act. insep. comp. to breathe through, to 
animate, to fill. Der Lebenshauch Gottes durchathmet die 
Welt, the vivifying spirit of God animates the world ; der 
Rosen Gediifte durchathmet wurzig die Duft, the fragrance 
of rojses embalms the air. Wurzig, adj. full of spices, aroma- 
tic, from wiirze, L spices^ any thing that heightens a flavour. 
The English proverb, hunger is the best cook, is, in German, 
der Hunger ist die beste WUrze. 
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di€ Gegtnd^ f. the country romid a particular spot, a traet 
of lapd, a region : but it never denotes a whole ooantry. Bik 
game Gegend umher, the whole country about. 

Freudig riefund erstaunt der edb bescheideneWalier : this 
is a poetical construction ; in prose it must he, freudig und ers- 
taunt riefder edk^ or <kr edle rief freudig und erstaunt. 

es erhebet der Reiche sich Hinstlicher Garten .* the es, at 
the head of this sentence^ is a mere expletive, which enables 
the poet to throw the nominative der Reiche, behind the verb 
erhebet ; without it the construction would be der Reiche er- 
Iiebet sich, as page 62, No. IV. 92, VI. ; erheben, r. a. v. to 
lift up, to raise, to set off, to extol ; sich erheben, refl. to get 
up from one's seat or couch, to lift one's self up, to rise ; and 
with the genitive, to boast of, to take advantage of, to extol : 
the rich man prides himself in, or extols, his artificial gardens. 

zinsen, a. and n. to bear, and to pay interest, to yield* 

jeglicher, and jedweder, are pronouns, which are sometimes 
used instead oijeder, every one, each. 

frohnen^ neuter, to be in bondage ; active, to put in bondage. 

ohne sein Thun, without bis doing any thing for it^ without 
his bestowing any labour upon it. Hence we say in common 
life, ohne sein Zuthun, without his co-operation. 

sammeln, r. a. to collect, to bring together^ einsammeln^ r. 
Sep. comp. to gather ; ich sammeh ein, ich sammelte ein, ich 
habe eingesammelt. ein here is the English in or into; to 
gather in. 

treu, adj. true, faithful: but here it means, carefully, 
bounteously, walten, r« n. to rule, to administer^ to govern ; 
poets often construe it with the genitive, as here, and then it 
means to take care of, to provide fon liu^A^r translates 
Psalm ciii. 11, Goet tdszt seine Gnade walten Ober die so 
iknfiirchten, great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

The French Scene is in German : 

Erlaubt mir eine so schmeichelliafte Rede za unterbrecben ; h&rt 
aaf mein Gliick meiner Gesohichklichkeit znzuschreiben. Oefters 
wahet das Gliick iiber den Erfol^, and der Himmel dem die 
Gerechtigkeit meiner Sacho hekannt ist, mosste natiirlick den 
Tirannenfeind begiinstigea. Okna weitere SeXuneiohelei aber, was 
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babtihr eoUchlossen ? Ihr sebet euer Heer von dem meinigen 
kofifaaogslos eiageschlossen. Crassus, — Ihr habt, ohue Zweifel, den 
Yortheil des Postens ; allein wisset, Spartacas, dasz wir fiir uns die 
Nothwendigkeit haben in der wir uns befinden, dasz wir durchaas 
siegen miissen. Ihr wisset nud tausend Begebenheiten miiszen 
each die Uberzengang gegeben haben dasz dem beharrenden nichts 
unmoglich ist, und dasz grosze Gefabren grosze Anstrengnngen er- 
zeogt haben. Kommt der Unbestandigkeit eines immer wechselnden 
Gluckes zavor. Rom das earen Heldenmath za schatzen weisz, 
▼erstattet mir heute mit each auf Bedingungendieich mitgebracbt za 
unterhandeln. Spartacus. — Mit mir ! Wie ! soUte Rom mit eincm 
Rebellen aaf dessen Kopf ein Preisz gesetzt ist Unterhandlang 
pflegen! Einer solchen Unterhandlang wiirde sich der $enat 
schamen, sie vortheilhaft benutzen, and each verlangncn. Crassus, — 
Nein ich darf wirklich anterhandeln ; der Senat giebt mir freie 
Hand. Vielleicht aber dasz ihr mit den Begiinstigangen des Gluckes 
aafgeblahet. Spartacus, — Keinesweges. Ich bin weit entfernt eurem 
Ungliicke Hohn zu bieten ; doch hatte ich geglaubt dasz statt der 
Bedingangen die ihrmitbringt es mir zukomrae solche Yorzoschreiben. 
Dem Sieger geziemt es za befehlen, den Besiegten sich za unter- 
werfen ; allein der Stolz des Senats will nicht nachgeben ; indessen 
bin ich bereit die Beschimpfung zu ubersehen. Laszt uns hbren 
was der Consul in seinem Namen yorznschlagen hat! Wird der 
Senat das Joch zerbrechen mit welchem Rom die Welt beschwert? 
Cfrassus, — Eare Kri^ger, Spartacas, sollen als Btirger aafgenommen 
werden, Rom wird Landereien fur deren Unterhalt anweisen ; der 
Feldheri*, der unter eucb befiehlt, soil zam Ritter gemacht werden, 
and ihr sollt die Welt mit uns im Senate regieren. Spartaeus,"Zn 
den Zeiteu der Scipios hatte idi Tielleicht den Vorschlag angenom- 
men. Damals warea die Rbmer es werth dasz man sich Ton ihnen 
an Kindesstatt aufnehmen liesz. Groszmuthige Nebenbahler der 
Herrscherin der Meere wahrend einem Kriege der ihnen eine Zeit- 
lang so Terderblich war, sah man die Rbmer, immer standhaft in 
den groszten Ungliioksfallen, die Welt durch ihre seltene Stand- 
haftigkeit in Verwundenmg setzen. Ihr Muth wuchs mit ihrem 
Ungliicke ; sie zerstbrten endlioh das trealose Carthago und besieg- 
ten Annibal and das Gliick durch ihre Tugend. Diesem maehtigen 
Hebel verdankte Rom sesa Hell. Seitdem aber die ihm zugeflossene 
Reichthiimer den Glanz seiner etschbpften Tugenden an sieh geria- 
sen ; aeitdem Hochmutli and Geitz cure Herzen verdori[>en, and ihr, 
nachdem ihr die Welt gierig nnterdruckt, die Schatze and Laster 
derselben iibernommen habt, was ist eoer Anerfoiet<^ anders als dasz 
ich euer mitschaldige werden soil ? Wahrlich ? sollte ioh jetzt eine 
Stiitze eurer Maoht werden, and heute das billigen was ich bisher 
▼erwiinscht liabe, so wsrde R<Hn mit Eeobt «ineH JPreisz auf mei- 
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nem scbuldigen Kopfogesetzt and mich als einen emporten SklaTen 
icesichtet haben ; und der Racher der Welt und ihrer Freiheiten 
wiirde in der That nichts welter gewesen seyn als ein Rebellen An- 
fdhrcr. Doch was laszt man mir hoffen ? was bietet ih'r mir an das 
morgen nicht in meiner Gewait ist ? Mcine Krieger, sagt ihr, sollen 
als Burger aafgenomnien werden, Rom wird fiir ihren U'nterhalt 
Landereien anweisen, der Feldherr der unter mir befiehlt soli ein 
Ritter werden, and ich soil die Welt mit each im Senate regieren. 
Aber morgen sind Senatoren, Biirger and alle eure 6 titer in Rom 
selbst in meiner Gewait Icb werde iiber das Loosz dieser Herren 
der Welt entscbeiden ; es wird sich zeigen aaf welches Recbt sich 
dieser stotze Ansprach griindet, und ob es darchaus ein Rom und 
einen Senat geben masz die alles ihrem Staatssoberhaupte unter- 
werfen. Crassus.—Ihr konnt noch mit Hindernissen zu kampfen 
halren. Eine edle Verzweiflung bringt Wander hervor. Oefters 
steckt ein Ungliicksfall hinter den best gegriindeten Hoffnungen. 
Kurz die Gotter haben den Romern die Welt verhelssen. Was auch 
ihr Beschlusz seyn moge, so kann jedoch Spartacus sicher daraa,f 
rechnen dasz wir alle bis auf den letzten Mann fallen werden ohne 
uns zu ergeben. 

The German Extract is, in French — 

Tout k coup on entend le jeune Comte, quis'6crie du fond da bois, 
Venez done cueillir des fraises ! En voici d'an rouge plus brillant 
que r^oarlate, touffes sur touffes^ et en si grande abondance qn'on 
ne salt oii commencer ! Nous chanterons d'all6gresse quant nous ver- 
serous notre provision dans la soupi^re ! quels grands ' yeux bon 
papk et maman vont ouvrir ! L'Eternel a plants ces fraises des boiat 
si suculentes et si sucr^es ; elles ont bien meiileur gout dans de la 
crdme, que les fraises orgueiileuses du jardinier dans du vin ! lis 
s'approch^rent, et virent en effet des touffes de grosses fraises rouges 
comme du feu percer du sein de Therbe, et murir aux rayons du 
soleil ; leur bouquet emba^moit la contr^e. Le g^n6reax et 'mo- 
deste Walter jette un cri de surprise etdejoye. Oh! que c'est 
admirable ! Le riohe s*enorgueillit de ses jardins artificiels qui lui 
donnentles fruits de chaque climat, Aleves dans la servitude ct par 
contrainte, et i'Eternel a pr6par6 dans le desert pour le pauvre, sans 
travail de sa part, des parterres de flenrs et d'herbes salutaires ; Ten- 
fant et le vieillard d^soeuvr6s vont cueillir ces dons secrets de la 
Providence, qui prend des soins non moins fiddles du moineau. 
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Onb of the best modern Freocfa comedies, Les Deux Gen- 
^res, (the Two Sons-in-Law) written by C. <?. Etienne, the 
present Editor of the Minerve Franfoise, a French oppo- 
*^ition paper, was .performed for the first time at Paris on 
the 11th of August, 1811, and crowned with the most brilliant 
success. It opens with the following scene between an old 
confidential servant and his aged master, who having made 
"Over all his fortune to the husbands of his two daughters, and 
agreed to live every year six months with one, and six 
months with the other, finds himself extremely ill used in 
both houses. His name is Dupre, that of his servant is 
Comtois, Upon the latter giving him warning that he in- 
itends to leave him, Mr. Dupre observes : — 

Ta voudrois me quitter, Comtois ! 

€k>mtois, 

A rinstant m^me« 

Hh I pourquoi ^onc ceia ? 

Comtois, 

Parceque je \ou8 aime, 
Je D'ai poiDt, k coap sur, k me plaindre de vou.s ; 
II n'est pas dans le monde nn service plus doax, 
JBt j*aurois eu ces lieux fini mes jours, peut^tre, 
Si dans cette iXHuson vQas 6tiez seul le ma!t;-e : 
Mais par ms^heur, faelas \ il n'en est point ainsi, 
£t sans retard il faut que je sorte d'itei. 

R 
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Vos deux gendres, monsieur, dc yous ressemblent go^res ; 

Depuis que de tos biens ils sont propri^taires, 

J'ai beaa pour les servir travailler de mon mieax, 

Je fais tout de travers, je snis un paresseax ; 

Quelqu'un s'est il tromp6, c'est moi qui suis coupable. 

Le pins foible est toajonrs celui que I'on accable. 

J'6tois un boo sdjct quand vous aviez du Men : 

Mais Tous n'en avez plus, et je suis un vaurien ; 

Bolor, dr6Ie, coqoin,. et mille aqtres outrages, 

Yoilii depuis longtems le plus clair de mes gages. 

Je suis de la maison le Trai souffre-deuleur ; 

Je b'ai, vous le sarez, que Vous pour protecteur. 

Mais, mon cher mattre, h6]as ! yous auriez beau yous plaindre, 

Respecte-t-on celui dont on n'a rien k craindre ? 

Fortune, mobilier, contrats, rentes, £cus 

Vous avez donn6 tout, excepts tos yertus. 

DuprS. 
Tais-toi: je n'aime pas qu'ainsi Ton exag^re. 

Comtois, 
Cela devient trop fort, je ne puis plus me taire. 
Ma franchise, monsieur, d<it-elle yous blesser, 
Je dirai hautement ma fa^on de penser : 
Ce n'est qu'k force d'art, de perfides caresses 
Que vos gendres yous ont soutir6 vos richesses. 
Ces messieurs, autrefois si polis et si doux. 
Quelle est, dites le moi, leur condoite envers vous ? 
Celui qui nous quittons est une homme bizarre* 

DuprL 
Qui? Dervidre! 

Comtois. 

Oui ; d*ailleurs c'est le plus grand avare. 
Dupr6, 
Tu m6connois, Comtois, ses bonnes qualit^s. 
Lui, c'est un pbilantrope ; il est des comit^s ' 
Pe secours, d'indigence ; il r6git les hospices. 
La maison des vieillards, le bureau des nourrices ; 
Pour les pauvres toujours il compose, il 6crit. 

Comtois* 
Oui ; mais s'il faut payer, jamais il ne souscrit. 
C'est pour les malheureux un homme de ressource, 
II leur pr^te sa plume, et leur ferme sa bourse* 

DuprL 
Dans les journaux encore on le vante aujourd'hul. 
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ConUois, 
lies articles toat faits sont envoy^s par lai. 
II a poass6 si loin Fardenr philantropiqut^ 
•Qu'il nonrrit tous ses gens de sonpe ^conomique. 
Voits a-t-il racontS le proc6d6 noavean 
Qa'il a toat r^cemment tirS de son eerxeaat 

DuprL 
Pasencor, Quelest-il? 

Conttoii* 

Poor les terns de dtsette 
II Tient d'inaginer an projet de diette. 
Le r6g^me est l^ger ; ponrtant, si je lecrois. 
En jednant de la sorte on peat vivre six mois. 

DuprL 
X'id^e est singnli^re, et Tinirention neuve. 

ComtoU. ( 

£h bien ! c^est moi qa'il prend poor en faire T^preoTe. 

DuprL 
Se peut^l ? 

Comtois, 

Ottl, monsieoc. Le charitable humain 
Pour 6tre bienfaisant, me fait nionrir de faira. 
Ab I la philan tropic est sou vent bien barbace. 



Would yon leave me, Comtois? Comtoiv. Instantly! Ihipr i, Axtd 
why? Cotntois, Because I love you. Most assuredly I have no 
reason to complain of you ; there is not a more easy service in the 
world, and I should probably have ended my days with you, if you 
were the only master in this house. Bat, alas ! this is unfortunately 
not the case, and I must leave you without delay. Your two sons- 
in-law, Sir, are not like you. Since they became possessed of yoor 
wealth, I vainly do my best to please them : I do every thing amiss, 
I am a lazy fellow ; if there be any mistake committed, I am blamed 
for it. The weakest is always run down. I was an excellent ser-* 
vant when you were possessed of wealth ; but now that you have 
none, I am a good-for-nothing fellow. Stupid clown, scoundrel^ 
rogue, and a thousand other opprobrious names, have long since 
formed that part of my wages on which I may best rdy. I am the 
drudge of the house, an^ yon know. I have ao one to protect me 
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but you. Bat, dear Sir, it is in Yain that you complain ; he who is 
not feared is no longer reispected. Yon have given ap immoyeables, 
moveables, bonds, rentals, and money, all you had, in short, except 
your virtues. DuprL Hold your tongue ; I do not like exaggera- 
tions. Comtais. Matters grow too bad ; I can no longer hold my 
tongue ; and though my frankness offends yoo, Sir„ I'll boldly say 
"what I think. It is by dint of artifices and perfidious caresses only, 
that your sonsrin-law have kidnapped your wealth. Those gentle- 
men who were formerly so polite and so gentle, pray tell me how 
do they behave to you? He whom we leave to-day is a whimsical 
4>eing. DuprS. Who ? Dervi^re 4 Comtais, Yes, and he is moreover 
the greatest miser. DuprL You overlook his good qualities. He 
is a philanthropist ; a member of all associations to assist the poor ; 
a director of infirmaries, hospitals for old people, offices for wet- 
nurses ; he is alwiiys writing in behalf of the poor. Cotntou. Yes, 
but when there is any money wanted, he never subscribes. He is a 
great resource to the unfortunate ; he lends them his pen and closes 
his purse. DuprS. He is this very day mentioned with praise in 
the newspapers. Camtois. The paragraph ready written is sent by 
himself. He carries his philanthropic ardour so far as to feed all his 
servants with Rumford soups. Has he told you the new process 
which he has lately drawn from his brain ? DuprS, Not yet : what 
is it ? Comtois, He has invented a kind of diet for times of scarcity. 
The regimen is light,^and on his plan of fasting I think a man might 
live six months. DuprS, It is a singular idea, a new invention. 
Comtois, Well ! it is me he has selected to make a trial of it. DuprS, 
Is it possible? Comtois, Yes, Sir; the charitable and humane man 
is starving me to display his benevolence. Ah ! philanthropy fre- 
quently is very cruel. 

Ta voudrois me quitter ? thou would'st leave me ? The old 
man addresses his servant by t% as a mark of attachment and 
conGdence. Though not so cordial as the German Du, par- 
ticularly since it had become general in France during Uo- 
bespierre*s reign of terror, the French tu is yet employed be- 
tween parents and children, brothers and sisters, page 71^ 
No. v., and prevails in that part of Switzerland where the 
French language is spoken, as at Geneve, Lausanne,' Neof- 
chatel, &G. betvreen intimate friends. * 

^ a Vinstant meme, at this very instant, instantly. 

Eh! is an interjection used to express surprise, as here, or 
fidmiration* Pourquoi done cela .* why then that ? wherefore! 
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In prose it would be simply either eh ! pourquoi done f or eh L 
pourquoicela? the former to express surprise, the other ta 
denote displeasure. 

a coup sAr, most assuredly. We have already noticed coup^ 
as remarkable for its many shades of meaning, page 54, No. 
IV., and page 120, VIII. It forms many adverbial expres- 
sions besides this, eis coup sur coup^ repeatedly, without intei** 
rnption ; dtotts coups, on every occasion, every moment ;pj9wr 
le CQup, a ce coup, this time ; endore iin coup, agam^ once- 
more ; apriscoup, a day after the fair, when it. is too late 5- 
tout d'un coup^ all at once ; tout d co2/p, suddenly. 

je VLai point a me plaindre, I have no reason to complain. 
The a. v. 5, plaindre, to pity, signifies to complain, wheti refl.. 
Remember this short sentence as a guide: Je vous plains, 
mats je ne^me plains pas de vous, I pity you, but I da 
not complain of you. But when se plaindre is not followed 
by rfe, it signifies to do without, to deprive one's self of. 11^ 
est si avare qu'il se pla,int les choses les plus niceissaire^,^ he. is. 
so great a miser, that he denies himself the most necessary 
thing's. 

en ces lieux, in these places, is a poetical expression for 
** here." Remember that les lieux denotes a water-closet—- 
but sur les lieux, on the spot ; avoir lieu, to take place, to, 
happen ; tenir lieu, to take place, to serve instead of* . Si la 
^rande fite que le roi se propose de donner a lieu,.cebeaujichu 
desoie me tiendra lieu de schall. If the great ball which, the 
King intends to give takes place, this beautiful silk handkerr 
chief will serve me as a shawl. / 

il n en est point ainsi, it is not tbus» thi$ is not the fact.. 
Ainsi, adv. and conj. thus, therefore ; whsi que, as. well as. 
There is in French no pronoun neuter to correspond exactly 
with the English it; hence arises a great difierence between 
it est ainsi, and il en est ainsi. The former means, he (allud- 
ing to some male spoken of before) is thus, it is his way ; the 
latter means, as here, it is thus, the fact is such. The en is a 
reference to the circnmstance mentioned. 

Sans retard is an adverbial expression, without delay, im- 
mediately. Retard, s. m. delay ; (the d is not heard:) Hre en, 



refard, to be behind hand, to be in arrears ; it denotes also the 
actof g^oing too slow, speaking of a clock or watch; elle se 
plaint toujours du retard de sa pendule, she is always com- 
plaining that her clock is going too slow* 

guires or guire^ adv. is always construed wi& ne before it, 
as here, and means, '' but Utde, very little, scarcely any ;" if 
fCy a guire que ha qui puisse le /aire, there is kardly any 
man but be who can do it. The pronunciation is the same 
with la guerte^ the war. 11 n'y aguiredeguerres plus meur' 
trieres que les guerres de religion. A miser said to his^friends :^ 

••^O mes* amb lie mangel ^tf^e,- 
O mes atnis, ne mangez pas, 
S*il est bon de faire an repas 
11 seFoit mieax de n'en point faire/^ 

fat beau iraivailler de mntmieux, literally, *^ Ibaye band^ 
some to labour of my best/' means, it is in vain that I do my 
best; and a few lines farther, vous auriet beau vous plaindrer 
JA would be in vain for you to complain ; avoir beau, .to do the. 
thing expressed afterwards for no purpose, to do it in vain ; it 
a beau faire, it is in vain that he acts, that he exerts hupself, 
fie will not accomplish his^pmpose ; oh a eu beau lui impt^er 
iiUnee, it was in vain that he was ordered to be silent; vou^^ 
0)ez beau crier, elk ne vous entendpas / it is in vain that yoa 
bawl out t6 her, she does not hear you ; jlai beau lui parlerr 
a ne m*Seoute pa^, it is in vain I talk to him, he does not listen 
to me. See paged. No. I. De mwi tnieux. Observe that the 
French use the genitive. JeferuidemonmieuXp I shaH do 
my best \faifait du mieux que fat pu, I have done my best; 
Ufait de son mieux, he does all he can* 

quelqu^un ^est-il trompe, if any one has made a mistake. 
The French are at liberty to omit the ccmjnnction si, if, in the 
same way as the English do with^o have and to be: ^' had he 
known it," ** were she at home," V eut^il sA, ftU-'-il c^ la maisony 
but always hypothetically, and particularly with the verb de- 
voir; dttssiez vans me gronder, diough you should scold me. 

un bon sujet, a good fellow.^ Sujet^ page 36; No. III. 
answers the English fellow, when joined to an adj. expr<?ss- 
ingeithter a good or a bad qqalily ; un mauvais sujet, a bai 
fellow. 
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quand vous aviez du Men, when you had wealth. Avoir du 
tien, to be possessed of wealth; acquerir du bien, to acquire 
wealth ; Sire sans Men, to have no fortune : sentir son bien, to 
look proud of one's wealth; faire du bien, to do good, to be 
beneficent ; faire bien^ to act rightly ; dire du bien, to speak 
well of; dire bien, to speak correctly, properly. See page 22, 
No. II., and page 36, No. III. Bien is one of those French 
words whose shades of meaning depend on the verb with 
which they are construed. Seepages 51, 52^ No. IV. 

un butor, s. m. a clownish stapid fellow. It was anciently 
spelt butord, and the f. butorde, though obsolete, is still heard 
occasionally. All words in or are m. without exception. Un 
dr6le, s. m. a fellow, is always used in a bad sense, for a ras- 
cal, a scoundrel, a cunning man who is not to be trusted, 
unless it be joined to an adj. expressive of a good quality, or 
to the word corps ; c^est un drSle de corps, he is a comical fel- 
low. If used as an apostrophe to an individual, it means an 
insolent contemptible fellow : vous etes un drdle. The adj. 
drdle, always means droll, comical, singular, queer, odd ; voilct 
qui est dr6le ! Taime cet acteur, il est fort dr&le. The words 
in ole require your particular attention ; there are 16 masc. 
and 56 f. among which there are some diminutives^ as la glo- 
riole, little empty vanity. 

un coquin, s. m. a rogue, a scoundrel. This word occurs, 
three or four times in some old verses by Patris, which were 
lately inserted in a morning paper, by way of extolling a new 
French Grammar for its quotations, though these very vferses 
have been known in England better than a century ago, and 
have often been translated into English. But Cow^oi* justly 
replies to his master, saying :— 

" Dans lei* Journaux encore on le vante aujourd'huf."" 
Les atticles tout faits sent envoj6s par lui. 

We subjoin the original ^nd the best version we remember : — 

" Je songeois cette nait que, de maax consnm6, 
C6te k c6te d'an paavre on m'avoit inhain^, 
Bt que tx*en potivatit point soalirrir le voisinagc, 
£n mort de qualitfe jCslui tins ce langage : . 
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Retire toi, coqaiu, Ya pourrir loin jd'ici ; 
H ue t'appartient pas de m'approcher aiiisi. 
Coquin; ce me dit-il d'ane arrogance extr^teie, 
Va chercher tes coqains aillears, coquin to! fa^am 
Ici toas sont 6gaux, je ne te dois plus rien ; . 
Je sois sur mon famier comme toi sur 1e tien." 

The English verses run thus — 

** I dreamt that buried with my fellow clay. 
Close by a oommon beggar's side 1 lay, ' 

And as so mean an object sbock'd my pride. 
Thus like a corpse of consequence I cry'd : 
Scoundrel ! begone, and henceforth touch me not^ 
More manners learn, and at a distance rot. 
Scoundrel I then with a haughtier tone, cried he, 
Proud lump of earth! I scorn thy words and thee r 
Here all are equal, now thy case is mine,^ 
This- is my rotting place, and that is thine. 

Voild le plus clair de mes gages, this is the clearest of mjr 
wages f an idiomatic expression for that part of my wages 
which never fails me, on which I can best rely> The French 
ceil argent cldir, money which you may receive whenever yon 
like, which is always at your command. It is in this sense 
that the adj. clair, is employed here. Commonly it means 
clear, Kght, bright, luminous, thin, perspicuous, evident, in- 
disputable, plain, ^xttfaire de Teau claire, to labour in rain. 

un sottffre'dduleur, 8. m. a drudge, one who is obliged to 
bear all the ill will eFa family, to do all the drudgery of a 
house. 

vos gendres votis ont soutire vos richesses, your sons-in-law- 
have got your wealth to themselves by unfair means, they 
have abstracted, kidnapped it as it were. Sbutirer^ r. a. 1. 
pr-operly signifies to draw off ; here it is to draw off by under- 
hand dealings ; Us ont soutiri, they have drawa off. The 
French use the preterperfect indefinite, or compound of the 
present, 1. whenever it is used in English j 2. whebever an 
event has taken place, or an action has been performed, in a 
time of which there is still some portion remaining, as this 
day, this week, this month, this year, this century; and, 3. to 
denote, in general^ that something has been done andJs conv 
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pletely over, without mentioning or having reference to any 
particular time. Hence it is safest for beginners to employ 
the preterperfect indefinite, whenever they have any doubt 
respecting the proper tense. Thus you may say indifferently 
vit'On jamais? or a-t-on jamais vA? In the first case th& 
** evei;," relates to a time perfectly past, was there ever seen 
in former times ? In the second case, has one ever tjcen, the 
*' ever' relates to time past and present^ even now. Both ex- 
pressions are employed in an epigram against three notorious 
members of the French Convention during the reign of terror,. 
Chaboty Bazire, and Merlin. 

^* Yit-on jamais rieu de phis sot 
Que Merlin, Bazire, et Chabot ? 
A-t-OD jamais rien va de pire 
Qacf Merlin, Chabot, et Bazire ? 
Y a-t-il rien de plus coquin 
Que Chabot, Bazire, et Merlin :" 



The following Ballad was written by G. ji. Burger, the 
most popular of German poets, who died at Gbttingen io 
1794, in his 46th year. His Leonora^ which has often been 
translated into English, would alone insure him immortality. 
Percy's Relicts was his favourite book. 

SCHOEN SUSCHEN. 

ScHOEN Saschen kanntleh lauge Zqit, 
SchoQ Saschen war wofal fein ; 
Yoll Tugend war's and Sittsamkeit ; 
Das sah'icfa klarlich ein* 
Ich kam und ging, ich ging and kam, 
Wie Ebb' und Flnth zdr See. 
Ganz wobl mir that es, wann ich kam 
Docb, wann ich ging, nichtweh. 

Und es geschah, dasz nach der Zeit 
Oar andres ich vernahm ; 
. Da that's mir wann ich schied, so leid. 
So wohl mir wann ich kam ; 
Da hatt'ich keinen Zeitvertreib 
Und kein Gesch'aft, als sie ; 
Da fiihlt ich ganz an Seel und Leib, 
Und fiihite nichts, als si«. 
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Dai war ich damm^ wid stamm and taab ; • 
y emahm nichts, aasser ibr ; 
Sah nirgends bliihen Blam' und Laub ; 
Nar SascbeH bldhte niir. 
Nicbt Sonne, Mond, and Steraenscbein 
Mir gl'ansBte nor ein Kind ; 
IcI^ sab, wie in die Sonn' hinein 
■ Und sab mein Aoge blind. 

Und wieder kam gar andre Zeit 

Gar anders ward es mir ; 

Docb alle Tagend, Sittsamkeit 

Und Scbonbeit blieb an ibr. 

Ich kam and ging, icb ging and kam 

Wie Ebb' and Flotb zar See. 

Ganz wohl mir tbat es, wann ich kam 

Docb, wann ich ging, nicbt weh. 

Ibr Weisen boch und tief gelabrt, 
Die ibr's ersinnt, and wiszt 
Wie, wo and wann sicb Alles paart, 
Warum sich's liebt und kiiszt. 
Ibr bohen Weisen, sagt mir's an ; 
Ergriibelt, was mir da, 
Brgriibelt mir^ wo, wie and wann, 
Wanim mir so gescbab ? 

Ich selber sann oflt Nacbt and Tag, 
Und wieder Tag and Nacbt, 
So wanders amen Dingen nach ; 
Docb bab'ich nichts erdacbt. 



Dram Lieb' ist wobl, wie Wind im Meer, 
Sein S^asen ibr wobl bort, 
Allein ibr wisset nicht^ woher, 
Wiszt nicbt, wobin er fabrt ? 

FAIR SUSAN. 

I WAS long acquainted with fair Susan; fair Sosan indeed was band- 
some, yirtnous, and modest ; that I could clearly see : I came and 
went, I went and came, like ebb and flood at sea. I was quite 
pleased when I came, yet when I went not sorry. And it happened 
that after a time* I felt very differently : when I parted I was so sorry, 
and when I came I was so happy ; I then bad no pastime, no occu- 
pation, but her. My soul and body was all feeling,' and felt for 
nought but her. I then was silly, dumb, and deaf; I knew nothing 
but her; I perceived neither tree nor flower blooming ; Susan alone 
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bloomed for me. Neither Sun, nor Moon, nor Stars, shone any 
longer bright for me ; nothing shone in my eyes but a child ; I stared 
at her as at the Sun, and grew blind with staring. And then there 
came a very different time, when I felt very differently ; yet virtue, 
modesty, and beanty, remained with her. t came and went, I went 
and came, like ebb and flood at Sea ; I felt quite pleased when I 
came, yet when I went not sorry. Ye Sages, much Mid deeply 
learned, who found it out and know how, where and when all go 
by pairs, why they love and embrace ; ye learned Sagcy, tell it me, 
discof er what passed within me ; find out where, how, and when it 
thus )iappened with me. I often thought all night and day^ and again 
all dfij and night of these wonderful things, yet I could not make it 
oat. Love therefore probably is like the wind at sea ; you hear it 
whistling, but you do not know whence it comes, and yod do not 
know whither it goes. 

Suschen, is the diminutive of Susanna, Sasan. The par- 
ticle cheri, page 74, No V. and 140, No. IX. is particularly 
adapted to form the diminutives of Christian names, aud has 
a very endearing effect. We say^ Ilannchen^ Hdnschen, 
Fritzchen, Roschen, Lottchen, Jettcken, Julcheu^ Fieckchen, 
Gr$fcken, Fr'dntzchen, &c.. Suschen tear tvohl fein, Wohi 
here is a mere strengthening expletive; she was indeed, she 
wa« really handsome. Fein, adj. though it generally is fine, in 
opposition to coarse, is also the English fine, in the sense of 
pleasing, beautiful, agreeable, and sometimes the English re- 
fined, highly cultivated ; tinfeiner Menseh, a well-bred man. 
diefeine fVelt, the great ^orld, the higher circles. Wat^s 
contr. for war-es, and &e pronoun es with reference to 
Suschen, all diminutives ineken and lein being neuter. 

die Tugend, pi. die Tuyenden, f. virtue. All the words in 
end are f. except das Elend, misery, which is neuter. 

die Sittsamkeif, f. modesty, morality. ** Wir fodern von 
einem jungen Menschen SiUsamkeit in der Gesellschc^ alter 
und ehrwSrdiger Manner, als einen Beweisz seiner Uriheils- 
krqft, seiner Ueherlegung, seiner Selbstbeherrschung, und 
seiner Achtung gegen Alter und Erfahrung ; er soil mehr 
horen als reden, und, wenn er redet, nicAt entscheidend und 
hofmeisterndy 

Das sah ich kldrlich ein^ that I clearly perceived. Einseherif 
irr. sep. comp, ich sehe ein, ich sake ein, ich habe eingesehenr 
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te perceive, from the sep. part, eitij into, and sehen to isee, to^' 
look, as it were, into a matter thoroughly, so as to understand 
it. Je mehr wir von einem Dinge wissen und je geubter wir 
sind im richtigen Schliessen desto mehr sehen wir davon ein. 

zur SeCf contr. for zu der See, at sea. Die See, f. the sea, 
a large collection of water; die Nord See, the North sea;. 
der See, m. the lake, a comparatively small collection of 
water ; der Genfer See, the lake of Geneva. 

Ganz wohl mir thates, is a poetical license : in prose it 
would be, es that mir ganz wohly or ganz wohl that es miry it 
did me quite well, I was very happy, quite delighted, es 
Ihut mir wohl, it gladdens me, it delights me. es tkut mir. 
weh, it pains me ; es thut mir Leid, it gives me pain, it 
grieves me, page I4J, No. IX. es geschah, impf. of the 
impers. es geschieht, page 143, No. IX. gar anders, quite 
otherwise, very diflferent, gar is a strengthening expletive 
particle placed before adj. and adv. gar nicht, not at all; 
gar sehr^ very much ; er ist gar sehr geschickt, he is very 
clever, ganz und gar, completely ; ganz und gar nicht, not 
at all, by no means. , r 

vernehmen, irr. insep. comp. verb, to learn, to hear, to dis- 
tinguish, to be informed, to understand, to feel, ich ver- 
nehme, ich vemahm, ich habe vernommen. , Von den Lauten 
(sounds) der menschlichen Sprache sagen wir dasz wir sie 
vernehmen, wann wir sie so deutlich horen dasz wir den Sinn 
der Rede auffassen, sohald wirnur die Sprache gelemt haben$ 
worin der Redende spricht. Luther translates Genesis, xU 2, 
dasz keiner vernahm des andern Sprache, that they may not 
understand one another's speech : but anciently, vernehm^ 
also tneant, to perceive, to mark, to observe, to know ; hence 
he translates Genesis, viii. 11, Noah vernahm dasz das Wasser 
gefallen war, Noah knew that the waters had abated* As a 
law term, vernehmen is to examine. 

Scheideny irr. n. v. to part, to separate, page 172, Np. XK 
ich scheide, ich svhied, ich bin geschieden, but when active it 
is generally regular, at least it is conjugated with haben. It 
is also a refl. v. Luther translates Genesis, u 14» JJchter an 
der Feste des Himmels die da scheiden Tag und Nachty 
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lights in the firmament of HeaVen to divide the day from the 
night. 

der JZeitvertreib, s. m. pastime, diversion. All the words 
in eibare m. except das Weib, the woman, which is neater. 
etwas zum zeitvertreibe thun, to do something by way of di- 
version^ as a pastime. 

das Geschdft, es, e, pi. die GescKdfte, n. occupation, busi- 
ness, affair. We say of a merchant who has extensive dealings, 
er macht grosze GescKdfte, Seinen Geschdften nachgehen, 
or vorstehen, to attend to one's business. It is the opposite 
of leisure, and always undertaken for the sake of profit, or to be 

useful. ' 

Stumm, adj. mute, that gives no sound, dumb; hence it is 

also applied to animak, and even inanimate objects, whilst 

jprac/i/o5, speechless, dumb, applies to human beings only. 

j1. TF. *ScA/e^e/says:— ' 

Und siamm and einsam bin ich wie ein Grab. * 

and Klopstock — 

Stamm enflogen die Yogel des Himmels in tiefere Haine. 

whilst Luther translates Gospel of St. Mark, vii. 37, die iau^ 
hen macht er horend und die Sprachlosen redend; he makes 
both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. Taub, adj. deaf; 
Hagedorn says : — 

*^ So lad voreinem tauben Richter 
Ein taaber einen taabcn vor." 

Thus a deaf man summoned a deaf man before a judge who 
was deaf. 

hineinsehen, sep. irr. comp. v. to look into, in the direction 
from the Speaker ; ich sehe hinein, ich sah hinein, ich hdbe 
hineingesehen. 

und sah mein Auge blind, and looked my eye blind, and 
made myself blind by looking. The Germans are fond of 
snch elliptical expressions* sick made reiien, to tire one's- 
self by riding; sick heiser singen, to make one's self hoarse 
-by singing ; der Prsdiger schreit die Genuine taub, the par- 
^oB makes the congregation deaf by his screaming; die Zei- 
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sige hahen das Ohr mir ianh gtzwiischert, the greeDfinches 
have made my ear deaf by their chirping. 

garanders wardes mir^ quite otherwise it became to me; 
in prose, es ward mir gar anders, I felt very differently* We 
say, es isi mir wohl, I am well, I feel comfdrtable ; es hit mir 
ubelj I feel unwell ; es ist mir schlim, I am sick ; and we 
denote the incipient state of those feelings by werden, to be- 
come, to grow, es wird mir ubelj I am growing ill ; in the 
impf. es ward mir iihel, I felt ill j just as we say, es ist kaJi^ 
it is cold ; es wird kalt, it grows cold ; es ward kali, it grew 
cold. 

hoch und tief gelahrt, highly and deeply learned, gelahrt is 
an antiquated and solemn way of spelling the adj. j^eAW, 
learned. 

die ihr^s ersinnt^ contr. for die ihr es ersinnt, ye who medi- 
tate upon it, ersinnen, irreg. insep. comp. active verb, to 
obtain by thinking, like erdenken, page 190, No. XII. made 
of the insep. particle er, which genei'ally denotes obtaining, 
acquiring, or earning, by means of the action expres&ed by the 
verb ; and sinnen, irr. n. to meditate \ ich ersinne, ick ersann, 
ich habe ersonnen. 

warum sich's lieht, would be in prose, warum es sich liehtf, 
wherefore they love each otheir. 

Sagt mir^s an, in prose Sagt es mir an, announce it^ tell it 
me. Ansagen, sep. reg. comp. ich sage an, ich sagte an, ich 
habe angesagt, announce, to inform. 

ergriibeln, to obtain by very deep thinking^ is an insep. reg. 
comp. verb, formed in the same way as ersinnen with the 
particle ^r, and grUbeln, to meditate deeply, to search, ta 
fathom things by thought. We have^ five lines lower' down, 
erdacliti part. past. 6{ erdenken, to obtain by thinking, add the 
three verbs erdenken, ersinnen, ergrubeln, express the same 
idea of obtaining by meditation ; they differ only in tbe inten- 
sity of the thoughts. 

ivundersam, adj. wonderful. The particle sam, which it 
the termination of several German adjectives, is the saine 
with the English some, in '*' troublesome, wholesome/* &c.: we 
say, heilsam, whole&ome; arbeitsdm, laborioOs ; miihsamt 
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troablesome, painful. AVhen the adj. are formed of verbs, 
sam denotes the capability to perform the action of the verb» 
as in arbeitsam, laborious, capable of labouring ; erfindsam, 
inventive, capable of inventing ; duldsam, patient, capable of 
endaring; sparsam^ economical, capiible of sparing, &c. 
When they are formed of nouns> then sam denotes possession 
of the object expressed by the noun ; tugendsam, virtuous, 
possessed of virtue ; sittsam, moral, possessed of morality ; 
eAr^am, honourable, possessed of honour ; furchtsam, timid, 
timorous^ posseissed of fear, &c. 

Sein Sausen ihr wohl hort, is a poetical transposition for 
Sein Sausen hort ihr wohl, or ihr hort wohl sein Sausen^ ye 
hear its whistling, its roaring : wohl, well, is amere expletive, 
answering to yes, indeed, it is true 3 and on that account it is 
followed by allein, conj. but. When alhin is an adj. it means 
^< alone." * 



The French Scene is, in Crerman : 

Und du willst von mir scfaeiden ? Comtois, la, sogleicfa. Dupri. 
Aber warnm? Comtois, Weil ich sie ^iebe. Nicht dasz ioh die 
geringste Ursache h'atte micfa iiber sie za beklagen ; es giebt kein 
leichterer Dienst in der Welt, als der Ihrige, und ich wiirde viel- 
leicht mein Leben hier geendet.baben wenn Sie der einzige Herr 
in diesem Haase waren. Unglucklicher weise aber ist dieses nicht' 
der Fall ; and ich musz unverziiglich von hier. Ihre beiden Schwie- 
gersohne mein Herr, sind Ihnen so unabnlich geworden seitdem 
dieselben Ihr Yermbgen an sich gebracht haben. Umsonst thue 
ich mein Bestes ihnen gehorig anfzawarten ; ich thue allcs verkehrt, 
ich bin ein Fanlenzer. Hat irgend jemand ein Versehen begangen 
so ruht die Schuld auf mir. Immer wird der Schwachere nnter- 
driickt. So lange sie Yermbgen batten^ war ich ein herrlicher 
Mensch ; jetzt da Sie nichts iibrig haben bin ich ein Taugenichts. 
Grobian, Kerl, Schurke, und taaseud andere Schimpfnamen sind 
seit langer Zeit ein nimmer fehlender Theil meines Lohnes. Ich 
bin das wahre Marterholz des Hauses. Sie sind, wie sie wissen, 
mein einziger Beschiitzer ; aber, mein bester Herr, es wiirde verge- 
bens fUr sie seyn sich za beklagen ; der wird nicht langer verehrt 
von dem man nichts mehr za fiirchten hat. Yermbgen, MobiHen, 
Paoht vertrage, Renten and harte Thaler: alles- haben 3ie diesen 
Herren iiberlassen, ansser ihre eigene Tagenden. Dupre, Schweig ; 
ich Jiebe das Uebertraiben nicht. Comtois, £s wird wirklich za arg, 
ioh kann nicht langer schweigen* and sollten Sie aach Uber meine 
Aafrichtigkeit bbse werden so masz ich es doch laat aassprechen 
was ich denke: nar darch anhaltende List und trealoses Kosen 
haben Ihnen Ihre Schwiegersbhne- Ihr Yermbgen abgeschwazt 
Biese Herren die ehedem so hbflich and so mild waren wie betragen 
sie sich jetzt gegen Sie ? Der Schwiegersohn deszen Hads wiir heute 
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rauinen, Ut ein Souderling. DuprS, Wer ? Denri^rc ! Comtois, la, 
und uberdem ist er der gruszte Geizhals. DuvrL Da yerkennest 
seine ^teii Eigenschaften. £r ist ein Menscheufreund, ein Mitglied 
allerGesellschaften zur Unstertiitzaagder Armen and Htilfslosen; 
ein Yerweser von Kranken bausern, Hospitalern, Amraenanstalten. 
£r ist bestandig mit Aafsatzen and Scbriften fiir die. Armen be- 
schaftiget. Comtou. I^, wenn es aber zam. Geldgeben kommt 
unterzeichnet-er nie. Seine Hiilfe ist sehr trostreich fiir die Un- 
^Iticklichen, er lei bet ihnen seine FederondYerschliesztibnen seinea 
Gcldkasten. Dupri. Noch diesen Morgen erwahnen ifan die Zeit- 
angen mit Lob. ConUois. Er selber scbreibt das Lob and schickt es 
den Zeitangsschreibem ein. Er treibt seine menschenfreandliche 
Sorge so weit dasz er alle seine Bedienten mit okonomischen Sap- 
pen speiset. Hat er Ihnen das neae Yerfahren mitgetbeilt dasz er 
Yor Karzemaas seinein Gehirn gezogen? Dupri, Nein, noch nicht. 
Worin besteht es ? Comtois. Fiit theare Zeiten bat er so eben eine 
Di'at erdacht. Die Kost ist leicht, and ich glaube dasz einer der so 
fastet sein Leben \irohl aaf sechs Monathe fristen konne. Dupri, 
Der Gedanke ist sonderbar, and die Erfindang nea. Comtoi$* 
Und icb bin der Aasersehne aaf den er seinen Plan versacfaen will. 
Dupri, Ist es moglich? ConUois, la, mein Herr. Der barmfa'er- 
zige Menschenfreand will sich wohftbatig zeigen and lasztmic}i Han- 
gers sterben. Acb ! die allgemeine Menschenliebe ist ofters sebr 
l^raasam. 

The German Ballad is, in French — 
LA BELLE SUSON. 

Je connoissois depuis longtems la belle Sason. Elle 6toit r^elle- 
ment g'entille, vertaease, et modeste : c'est deqaoi je ne manqa&i 
pas de m'appercevoir. Cependant j'allois la voir, et je m'en tc« 
toarnois comme leflux et le reflax de la men Je me sentois heureax 
eny allant, mais je n*avois pas de peine ^ m'en retoarner. Qael- 
qaetems apr^s mes sensations farent bien diff<6rentes, j'avois tant 
de peine k la^qaitter, et tant de plaisir k la voir. Je n'avois d'autre 
passetems, d'antre occopation qa'elle. Toiit mon 6tre n'avoit de 
sentiment qae poar elle. J'^tois stapide, maet et soard; je ue 
voyois qa'elle. En vain les arbres et les plantes se paroientde flears ; 
je n'avois d'yeax qae pour Sason. Le Soleil, la Lune, et les Etoiles 
n'avoient plas de clart6 ; rien n'attiroit mes regards qae la jeune 
Sason ; je lafixais comme an Soleil, et j*en perdis la yue. Bient6t 
an cbangement s*op^ra en moi ; mes &entimens s'alt^r^rent qaoi- 
qa'elle conserYd,t ses vertus, sa modestie, et ses attraits. J'aliai la 
voir, et je m'cn retoarnai comme le flax et le reflax de la wer ; 
j'avois da plaisir k y aller, mais je ne sentois pas de peine k la 
quitter. PhiJosophes savans qui avez toat approfondi, vous qui 
savez quand et comment, et oit toat ce qui est cr66 s'unit par couples 
et chde iTamonr; Sages illustrcs, expliquez moi, je Yoas en soUicite, 
qaand, comment, et pourqaoi, j'^proavai des sentimens si diff^rens ? 
Moi m6me j'sd travaill^ joar et nuit, et nuit et jour, k sonder la 
cause de ce meryeilleux cbangement, et jamais je n'ai pa la 
d^couvrir. L'amour est done comme le vent de la haute mer : Yoas 
Tentendez magir, mais vous ne savez d'oii il vient, et voas ignorez 
oii 11 va. 

Sold by T.HOLT, No. I. Catherine-Street, Strand; and all 
the Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 
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To introduce our readers to a variety of French expressions 
applicable to the common business of life, we select a scene 
between a Barrister and an Attorney, taken from the Philintt 
de Moliire, a continuation of Moli^re's Misanthrope, written 
by Fabre d^ Eglantine ^ the coadjutor of Robespierre during 
the reig^ of terror in France, who was involved in his friend 
DantorCs disgrace^ and perished with him under the guillotine 
on the 5th of April, 1794. This Comedy was performed for 
the first time, at Paris, on the 22dof February, 1790. It had 
a very great run. Its style, it must be confessed, is rather 
harsh ; but the plaiy itself is justly admired for the great sim- 
plicity of its plot, and the energy of its sentiments. Although 
there is no love intrigue in it; the interest which it excites is 
yet very intense, and uncommonly well kept up to the end. 
The Attorney (le ProcureurJ is in possession of a promis- 
sory note for a considerable sum, which note has been sur- 
reptitiously obtained by his client. The Barrister, (VAvocat) 
who acts for the person that is in danger of being a victim of 
the fraud, has requested an interview with the Attorney, and 
the latter, ou his admission into the Barrister's preiiience, 
says: — 

SuR un billet de vous, que chez moi j'ai troav4 
Malgr^ tout ce qui m'est en ces lieux arriv^, 
J'ai Men voulu. Monsieur, toujours bon, franc, iionn^te, 
Altec voQS cependant risquer un t^te-ii-t^te. 
Yoyonii, expltquez vous ; que voulez-vons de inoi ? 

S 
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VAtoeat» 
Monsieur, coanoissee voas hi probity, la foi, 
La conduite, les moeurs, et les moyens de I'homme 
QdI r^Iame, en ce joar, une aussi forte somme ? 

L€ Proeureur, 
Ce n'est point mon affaire, et mon titre suffit. 

L^Avocai. 
Si Ton prouve le faux et I'erreiir de I'^crit 

Le Proeureur, 
C'est ce qa'il fandra yoir. 

L^Avocat. 
J*ai de sares 6preaTes 

Des tours de ce Robert 

Le Proeureur. 
Vous en auricz cent preuTCS ; 
Que m'importe qu'il soit honn^te homme ou frippon ! 
Je m'en moque dhs lors que le billet est bon. 

VAvocat, 
II ne Test pas. 

Le Proeureur. 
Chansons - 

VAvocat. 
Malgr6 vous et les T6tres^ 
On Yous fera bien voir 

Le Proeureur. 
Bah ! j'en ai vu bien d^autres. 

iJAvoeat. 
£t moiy je me fais fort de prouver .... 

Le Proeureur. 
Vous ? 

VAvoeat. 

Oui, moi. 

Le Proeureur. 
Que Ycut dire ceci? Voyons ; est-ce la loi 
- Qui jugera Taffaire ? Est-ce pour autre chose 
Qu'ici je snis yenu ? D6clarez en la cause ; 
Expliquez vous, j'ai/h&te. En nn mot, si je viens, 
C'est pour 6tre pay^, non pour des entretiens. 

L*Avoe€ii. 
H6 bien, Monsieur, parlez ; dites totre pens6e. 

Le Proeureur. 
Qui, moi ? je ne dis rien. Si la Y6tre est press6e . . . 
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L*Avocat, 
A la bonne heufe : mats toos avez un poiivoir 
Sans doute; proposez, Monsiear, noas allons voir. 

Le Procureur. 
Proposer ? 

L'Avocat. 
Oai, yraiment. 

Le Procureur, 
AUons^ plaisanteries [ 

L^Avocat, 
Par 1^ qu'entendez yous? 

Le Procureur, 

H6 ! non, je voas en prie, 
Yous vous donnezjecrois, des soacis superflas. 

L^Avocat. 
Qqoi? 

Le Procureur, 
Vous ^tes rus6 ; Ton pent Tfitre encor plus. 

L*Avocat. 
Je ne vous comprends pas. 

Le Procureur, 

Fi done ! yous Tcftilez rire. 

VAvocqt, 
£n honneur ! 

Le Procureur. 
Allons done. < 

,L*Avocat. 
Comment? 

Le Procureur, 

Je me retire. 

L*AvocaJt, 
Un mot encor, Monsieur; je puis vous assurer 
Que je suis sans detour. Ponrquoi d^lib^rer 
Pour vous ouvrir k moi ; pour me faire comprendre 
Quel biais, apr^s tout, ici vous voulez prendre? 

Le Procuret^r, 
Je ne biaise point, jamais, en aucun cas ; 
Et je vous dis bienbaut, comme k cent Avocats, 
£ussent-ils tons encor mille fois plus d'adresse, 
Que je ne fus jamais dupe d'une finesse, 
Vous 6te» bien tomb^, de vouloir en ces lieux 
Tendre k ma bonne foi des pi^ges captieuiiF. 
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Ah ! je Toas tois vcnir. Vraiment je vons reg^arde, 
Oui, sans doute, attendes qalci je me hasarde 
A TOttS offrir ao tiers oja moiti^ de rabais 
Qae j'aille innocemment donner dans vo^ filets, 
Bt s^uit par votre air, qui me gagnera I'ame, 
CoDTcnir plus ou moins des droits que je reclame ; 
Tandis que, motk mot, da cabinet voisin 
Des t^moins apost^s en tiendront magasin ; 
Tandis que finement deux habiles Notaires 
Y dresseront nn texte litous vos commentaires; 
Je vons le dis, Monsieur : mais pour tous faire voir 
Que je connois la ruse autant que mon devoir. 
Au reste le billet est bon, la cause est bonne. 
Tablez bicn \k dessus, et je ne crains perlsonne. 



The Attorney. Inconsequence of a Note of yours. Sir, which I 
found at my bouse, I, who always am kind, open-hearted, and loyal, 
have condescended, in spite of what has happened to me here, to 
have an interview with you. Let us sec. What do you want of me ? 
Explain yourself. The Barrister. Are you. Sir, acquainted with the 
probity, good faith, conduct, morals, and means, of the individual 
who this day claims-such a large sum ? The Attorney. That is 1^0 con- 
cern of mine ; my voucher is sufficient. The Barrister. If the writ- 
ing should be proved a forgery . . . The Attorney. We shall see 
TTie Barrister. I have infallible samples of this Robert's cunning. 
The Attorney. And though you had an hundred proofs of it, what is 
it to me whether he be an honest man or a rogue ? I do not care for 
it, if the Note be a good one. The Barrister. It is not. The Attorney. 
Idle Stories ! The Barrister, In spite of you, and men of your kin, 
we shall let you see. The Attorney. Pshaw ! I have seen plenty. 
The Barrister. And Til engage to prove .... The Attorney. You ? 
The Barrister. Yes, I. The Attorney. What is the meaning of all 
this? Pray, is the matter to be decided according to Jaw ? Did I 
come here for any thing else ? Tell me, explain yourself; I am in 
haste. In one word, if I came, it was to be paid, and not to hold 
conversations. The Barrister. Weil, Sir ; speak ; tell me what you 
think. The Attorney. Who ? I ! I say nothing, if you are in a hur- 
ry. The Barrister. Well and good! but you. have no doubt foil 
powers. Make your proposals, Sir, we'll see. The Attorney. Pro- 
posals ? The Barrister. Yes, certainly. The Attorney. Nonsense ; 
you joke. The Barrister. What do you mean ? The Attorney. For- * 
bear, I beg. You take, I think, unnecessary pains. The Barrister. 
How so ? The Attorney. You are cunning : but you may be outwit- 
ted. The Barrister. I do not understand you. The Attorney. O fie I 
you are joking. The Barrister. Upon my honour. 77ie Attorney. 
Fiddle faddle ! The Barrister. How, Sir? The Attorney. I am gone. 
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The Barrister. One word more, Sir ; I can assure you there is no de- 
ceit in me. Why should you hesitate to open yourself to me, and to 
acquaint me with the expedient you intend to resort to, after all, in 
this affair. The Attorney, I never resort to expedients, in any case, 
and I plainly tell you, as I should to a hundred Barristers, were they 
a thousand times more cunning, that I never was the dupe of any 
stratagem. You have hit upon the wrong man, if you intend to lay 
snares to my candour. T>h ! I see what you would be at ; indeed ! 
I see through you. Yes, you no doubt expect that I shall venture ta 
offer yon a third or a half of the sum as a discount; that I shall inno- 
cently fall intd your snares, and that captivated by your ilianners, 
which are to win my heart, I shall resign more or less of what I 
claim as my dues, whilst witnesses concealed in the adjacent closet 
are to register word for word what I say, and two clever Notaries 
are cunningly to prepare a text for your comments. I tell you all 
this, Sir^ to shevvyou that I am as well acquainted with cunning, as 
I know my duty. As for the rest, the note is a good one, our cause 
is good. You may depend upon it, I fear no one. 



Un billet, m. a note, a short letter ; and also a note, a pro- 
missory note, a ticket for admission, a ticket in a lottery. Un 
billet a ordre, is a regular promissory note to the order of ; un 
billet au porieur, is a cheque to the bearer ; un billet de sante, 
a certificate of health ; un billet de souffrance, a sufferance of 
the Custom-houses in England ; un billet de cargaison, or» 
belter, un connoissementj a bill of lading. 

En ces lieux. See page 245, No. XVI. II y a lieu, there 
IS occasion for ; it rCy a pas lieu, there is no occasion for. 
When either of these expressions is construed with a verb, 
it takes the particle de. II y a lieu de croire, there is occa- 
sion for thinking, we are warranted in thinking ; il rby a pas 
lieu de craindre, there is no occasion for fear, there is no 
cause of apprehending. Whenever the said expressions 
are construed with a noun substantive, they take the particle 
d. II y a lieu a reflexion, there is occasion for reflection, it 
is a matter fit to reflect upon, to be well considered ; il riy a 
pas lieu d recrimination, there is no occasion for recrimina- 
tion; we have no occasion to recriminate. But in the modern 
legislative assemblies of France, the previous question is al- 
ways moved by the words, il riy a pas lieu a deliberer. 
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Un tite-d-tite, m. a private conversation, a private inters 
view between two individuals only. It is also an adv. face 
to face, cheek by jole. Quelqu'un entrant chez ttngmtr- 
mand qui dinoit seul dune tete de veau (a calf's head) lui dii: 
Pardon, Monsieur, je ne savois pas que vousfussiez en tite-d- 
tete. 

Un titre, m. a title, a title page, a voucher, a deed or writ- 
ing to prove one's right, as here ; the standard of a coin. All 
the words in ilre are m., except une Spitre, 9i letter; une 
mUre, a bishop's mitre; and une vitre, a glass window, a pane 
of glass. 

Lefaux, m. that which is false, a forgery. La faux, f. a 
scythe, and dela chaux, f. lime, are the only two words in 
aux which are f. ; all the others are masc. 

J'ai de sures epreuvesy I have undoubted samples. Une 
epreuve, f. a trial, proof, test, experiment ; une seconde 
ejpreuve, with Printers, a revise. 

des tours de ce Robert, of the tricks of this Robert. Un 
tour, m. a trick, a wile, a bad turn, signifies also a tum^ a 
trip, an excursion, a walk, a turner's lathe, the turning box 
at the gates of Nunneries, a circuit. But une tour, f. is a 
tower, a steeple, a rook at chess, page 87, No.VI. Le Gros de 
Tours, the rich silk worn by our ladies, takes its name from 
Tours, a beautiful town in France, the capital of the Depart- 
ment dlndre et Loire, between the rivers Loire and Cher. 
This kind of silk stufiT is also called Damas de Tours. 

Chansons! is an interjection, meaning idle stories, non- 
sense, I do not believe you. Une chanson, f. a song. See 
pp. 38, 39, No. III. 

. Malgre, prep, in spite of, notwithstanding. Malgre que, 
conj. is used only familiarly in the expression, malgre qu*il 
en ait^ whatever he may do, whatever he may think of it ; 
malgre voufi, in spite of you ; malgre lui, in spite of him, not- 
withstanding \his opposition. 

. Les vStres, the pron. poss. absolute, used as a substantive, 
means, your relations, your friends ; or, as here, people of 
yourkin, of your party, those who are like you. 

Cest ce quHlfaudra voir, on vousfera Men voir, are threat- 
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ening expressions answeriog to the Englisk, we shall see, we* 
shalljet you see, we shall show you. 

Bah! Pshaw ! is an inteijection expressing sarprise, and 
proceeding sometimes from silliness, and sometimes from 
good-natcire momentarily provoked, which was the case with 
the nnfortonate Louis XVI.^ who used it habitually. It is 
frequently to be met with in all modern French Comedies, 
but particularly in the Optimist ^ and all the other plays of 
Collin d*Harlevilie, the great riral of the author of the piece 
firom which this scene is extracted. . 

J'en at vu bien d^autres, I have seen many others* Bien 
d*autres appears an exception to the rule laid down by Mr. 
Cabbett, and others, that bien, as an adverb of quantity, em- 
ployed in .the sense of beattcoup, much or many, is always 
construed with the real genitive* of the article definite. II y 
avoit bien du monde a la Comidi^, whilst you ought to say 
beaucoup de monde ; vous avez bien de la peine ; beaucoup de 
peine. Nous avous bien des pommes ; beaucoup de pommes. 
But Mr. Cobbett has not correctly stated this rule. It is not 
the article definite in those sentences, but the article partitive. 
Bien, employed as an adverb of quantity, does Hot change its 
cbarjacter of an adverb merely expressive of intensity, which 
adverbs never alter the government of the verb. You say, 
Jaifahtt^ I am hungry ; fai bien faim, I am - very hungi^ ; 
J^etitends les cloches, I hear the bells ; and fentends bien les 
cloches, mais, I hear the bells indeed ; but . . . Nous avons de 
Targenty/we have money ; de Tar gent liere is the accusative 
of the article partitive ; the addition of bien does not disturb 
the constraction. Nous avons bien de P argent, we have indeed 
money, we have much money. II y a du papier sur la table. 
Da papier here is the nominative of the article partitive ;^d 
bien, and the construction is the same. II y a bien dupapier 
sur la table, there is indeed (much) paper on the table.* Fo«ir 
avez de la biire dans votre cave. De la biire is : the accusa- 
tive of the article partitive ; add bien, and yon still saf, vous 
avez bien de la bihre. The fact is, that dautres is the nomi- 
native and accusative of autres, wheu used with llie article 
partitive, which is employed in French whenever the English 
speak without any article. Others (other persons than myself,) 
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will leH yod the saine^ ; JTautres que nun vaus JiraM la meine 
chose. And in the accusative, vausavez de beaux dktsaux, mm$ 
fen ai'vu d'aalres qvi me plaisent mieux, yon haye fine horses, 
bat J have seen others that I like better. J^enai vud'amtres, 
I have seen others, undergoes no change by the addition of 
hien; jenaivu bien (jTautres, I have seen many others. 

Je mefaisfort de prouver; I make myself strong to |Mrom» 
I'll engage to prove. Se faire fort de, to take upon one's- 
self to do a thing, to engage to do it. 

J*ai hate, I am in haste: the familiar expression is, je 
suis presse. 

a la bonne heure is an adv. expression, well and good, let 
it be so.* It generally denotes a reluctant consent, or a tardy 
approbation. De bonne heure, early, in good time. Remem* 
ber that this is very different from bonheur, good luck, hap- 
piness. An ignorant French female. Miss Justine, wrote to 
M* Coze, in February 1781, je f attends demain de bonne 
heure ; le mien est de te voir. And a French youth said by 
way of a pun, fai eu du malheur de bonne heure. ' 

AllonSf and nine lines lower down, cJlons done, are a kind 
of interjection which sometimes answers the English come ! 
come ! let us go on ,* and sometimes, as here. Pshaw ! Non- 
sense ! Fiddle faddle ! 

Unbiaisy m. an expedient, a shift, a method, away, a 
slope, a slanting. All the words in ais are m. : pronounce bi-e 
in verse, but in prose bie, 

Biaiser, r. a. 1. to shuiQe, to equivocate, to have recourse 
to expedients ^ to slope, to go a slanting ; applied to the 
loadstone, to decline. 
Je vous vois venir, page 134, No. IX. 
Que faille innocemment donner, instead of queje donne in- 
nocemment dans vos filets, page 180, 181, No. XII. fell 
Doimer dans, to fall into. II a donne dans le panneau, he 
into the snare, page 5, No. I. 

Tabkz bien Id dessus, rely firmly upon it, depend upon it. 
Tabier, r. a. 1, to place the men at Triitrdcj the French 
Backgammon, according to the rules of the game; but it 
is now obsolete, and caser is used in its stead. The figu- 
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rative expression, vous pouvez tablet Id dessus, yoa may de- 
pend upon it, is still in constant use. 

Wb extract for our German lesson, a few Stanzas from 
Wielanits Oberon, a delightful Poem, known all over the 
world. C M. Wieland died at Weimar, on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, 1813, in the 81st year of his life. 
Hekr Huon laszt am Fenerherd 
Aaf einer Bank yon M€h>s sich mit dem Alten nieder, * 
Und als er draaf die reisemiiden Gliedcr 
Mit einem Trunk, so friscb die Quelle ihn beschert, 
Und etwas Honigseim gestarket, 

Beg^nn^ er seine Geschichte dem Wirth erzahlen, der sich 
Nicbt satt an ihn sehen kann, und stets noch was bemerket 
Worin sein Tor'ger Herr dem jungen Ritter glicb. 

Der junge Mann erzahlt, nach Art der lieben Jugend, 

Bin wenig breit : wie seine Mutter ihn 

Bai Hofe (dem wahren Ort urn Prinzen zn erziebn) 

Gar fleiszig zu guter Lebr' und ritterlicher Tugend 

Erzogen : wie sihnell der Kindheit lieblicher Traum 

Yoriiber geflogen ; und wie, sobald ihm etwas Flaum 

Durcbs Kinn gestochen, man ihn zu Bord€Naux> von den Stufen 

Des Schlosses mit groszem Pomp zum Herzog ausgerufen ; 

Und wie sie drauf in eitel Lust und Pracht 

Mit Jagen, Tnmieren, Banketten, Saus and Brause 

Zwei voile Jahre wie einzelne Tage verbracht. 

Bis Amory, der Feind von seinem Hause, 

-Beim Kaiser (dessen Huld sein Yater scbon verscberzt) 

Ihn hinterriicks gar boslich angeschwarzt ; 

Und wie ihn Karl^ zum Schein in alien Gnaden, 

Nach Hofe zum Empfang der Lehen, vorgeladen ; 

Wie sein besagter Feind, der listige Baron 

Von Hohenblat, mit Scharlot, zweitem Sohn 

Des groszen Karls, dem schlimmsten Fiirstenknaben 

lin Christenthum (als der scbon Lust gehegt 

Zu Hiions Land) es heimlich angelegt, 

Auf seinem Zuge nach Hof ihm eine Grube zu graben ; 

Und wie sie, eincs Morgens friih 

Ihm aufgepaszt im Wald bei Montlery, \ 

Mein Bruder, fuhr er fort, der junge Gerard^ machte, 
Mit seinem Falken auf der Hand, 
Die Reise mit. Aus frohem Unverstaud 
Entfernt der Knabe sich, da uiemattd arges dachte, 
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' Von anserm Trapp, laszt seioen Falken los, 
Und rennt ihm nach : wir andern alle zogen 
Indessen unsern Weg und achteten's nicht grosz 

• 

AU Falk' and Knab' aus anserm Blick entflo^en. 

Anf einmahl dringt ein klagliches Geschrei 
In unser Ohr. Wir eilen schnell herbei, 
Und siche da ! nioin Broder lieg^, vom Pferde 
Gestiirzt, beschmnzt und blutend auf dcr Brde. 
Bin Bdelknecht (von keinem unsrer Scbaar 
Brkannt, wiewohl es Scbarlot selber war) 
Stand im Begriffibn weidiicb abzuwalken, 
Und seitwarts hielt ein Zwerg niit seinem Falken. 



Sir Huon sat down with the old man upon a seat of moss near the 
hearth, and after be had revived his weary limbs with some bone 
and a drink, as fresh as the spring gave it, he began to relate his 
adventures to his hoi^t, who could not satiate himself with lodging 
at him, and continually observed some new feature in which his for- 
mer master resembled the young Knight. The youth related, some- 
what at large, in the manner of young people, how his mother had 
educated him at Court, (the very place for edoisAting Princes,) and 
diligently inculcated good lessons and knightly iFirtues ; how quickly 
the lovely dreams' of childhood had flown away, and liow, as soon as 
a little hair had shown Itself upon his chin, he had been proclaimed 
Duke with great pomp at Bordeaux, on the steps of the Castle ; and 
how, after that, two complete years passed away like so many days, 
in idle pleasures and liiagnificcnce, with hunting, tournaments, ban- 
quets, drinking bouts, and rioting, until Amory, the enemy of his 
house, had infamously calumniated him behind his back to the Bmpe- 
ror, (whose favour his father also had forfeited;) and how Charles had 
apparently most graciously invited him to Court, toireceive the ii|Tes- 
titure of his Fiefs. How his said enemy, the crafty Baron of Hohen- 
blaty had secretly plotted it with C harlot y second son to Charles the 
Great, the most wicked of royal youths in Christendom, (having long 
ago coveted Huon's lands,) to lay him a snare on his journey to 
court, and how they had waylaid him one morning early, in the 
wood near Montlery, My brother, young Gerhard, he continued, ac- 
companied us on the journey with his falcon on his fist. In a childish 
merry mood, the boy went at a distance from our party ; when no one 
thought of harm, cast his falcon, and ran after bim, whilst we pro- 
ceeded on our way, and thought nothing of the boy and the falcon, 
being out of sight. Suddenly a lamentable scream struck our ears. 
We speedily hastened to, and, lo ! there was my brother, who had 
fallen from his horse, dirty, and bloody, stretched on the ground. 
A page, (unknown to any of our party, though it was Chariot himself,) 
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was on the point to thrash him soundly, and sideways a Dwarf was 
standing with his falcon. 

LHszt sich niedeVy from the irr. sep. refl. comp. sich nie* 
derlassen, to sit one's-self doTvn; ich lasze mich nieder, ich 
liesz mich nietfer, ich habe mich niedergelassen. Sit down^ 
laszen Sie sich nieder. In speaking of birds, it means to 
perch, and also denotes to settle^ to estaiblish one's>self in a 
place for a living. Hence a settlement in a colony is called 
eine Niederlassung . Page 220, No. XIV. 

Reisemude^ adj. tired by the journey ; a compound word of 
die Raise, f. the journey, voyage, and milde^ adj. tired, weary, 
fatigued. 

Bescheren, r. a. to bestow, to give bpuntifully, to grant. 
It generally applies to worldly goods given unexpectedly. 
Hence it is particularly employed in speaking of the bounties 
of Heaven. lAchtwer says — 

** Gelobet sey der Gott, der Kleid and Brod beschert 
Das mehr als tansenden ihr Unstern nicht gewahrt." 

Praised be the Almighty, who gives us clothing and bread, 
which misfortune denies to more than thousands. And Hage* 
dorn : 

Wie viol ist dir beschert 1 

Da bist gesand and reich, und dennoch voller Klagen ; 

Was wird das Gliick von deinem Undank sagen 

Sobald es ihn erf ahrt ? 

Bescheren, anciently hescheeren, also means to shave with 
scissars ; ich hdbe mir deu Kopf bescheren lassen, I have got 
my head shaved. 

Der Honigseim, m. the droppings of a honeycomb ; what 
the French call miel vierge, virgin-honey. In some parts of 
Germany they call it Seimhonig. Seim is a mucilaginous 
fluid obtained from the boiling of grain, as Gerstenseim, 
cream of barley. All the words in eim are m. 

Beginnt er seine Geschichte erz'dhlen, is a poetical license ; 
in prose, it must be beginnt er seine Geschichte zu erzdhlen. 
Der sich nicht satt sehen kann, who cannot look himself sa- 
tiated,who cannot satiate himself with looking, is one of those 
elliptical expressions which we noticed, pag6 253, No. XVI. 
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Wash here a contraction for e/«^a«> sometbitig. We say 
'^n familiar eonversati<in, ich habe Ihnen was zu sagen, I have 
something to tell yoa. 

Ein wenig breit, a little broadlj, extensively, amply. Breii, 
as an adj. is broad, wide« ample. VFeit und breii, far and 
wide, meaning every where, is one of those chiming expres- 
sions which we noticed, page 123, No. VIII., and page 186, 
No. XII. 

Wie seine MuiUr ik$ir-^--erzogen, how his mother had 
educated him. Observe that the auxiliary verb is every 
where omitted in this narrative, and that yon have only the 
participles erzogeuy ge/lggen, gestdchen, ausgerufen^ verbracht, 
angeschwdrtztf &c. The two verbs, haben and seyn^ may be 
omitted in all compound tenses, either of the indicative 
or conjdnctive mood, in any sentence dependent upon an 
antecedent one, as here, der junge Mann erzdlilt wie seine 
MuUer, &c. This omission gives great vivacity to a nar- 
rative. Erzogenis the part, past of the a. irr. itisep. conip. v. 
erziehen, to educate^ to rear, to bring up. ich erziehe, ich 
erzog, ich habe erzogen, from ziehen, page 31, No. II., and 
page 60, No. IV., and the insep. part, er, page 254, 
No. XVI., which here, and in some few other verbs, denotes 
a raising upwards, as in erheben, to lift up, to extol. 

Ge/logen, part, past of the irr. n. v. Jliegen, to fly. Ich 
Jliege^ ich fiog^ ich kin geflogen. Poets often %2iyjleug, in- 
stead of flieg. Voriiberjiiegen, to fly over, is a sep. comp. : 
voruber here means over, in the sense of being gone by. Es 
ist vorSber, it is all over, it is finished, it is past. Page 76, 
77, No.V. 

So bald ihm etwas Flaum durchs Kinn gestochen, as soon 
as a little down pierced through his chin. Etwas is both 
something, and somewhat, or a little. Der Flaum, es, m. 
down ; the first soft hair of the beard. DurcVs Kinn, contr. 
for durch das Kinn, through the chin ; dltw Kinn, es^ n.: ges- 
tochen, part, past of the irr. and n. v. stechen, to prick, to 
sting, to pierce; ich steche, ich slack: in the active, ich habe 
gestochen, in the neuter, ich bin ges tochen. Es sticht mir in * 
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der Seite, I have a side stitch, I feel a pain in my side. But 
the verb stechen has other meanings, according to the substan- 
tive with which it is coupled : for ex. in Kupfer stechen, to 
engrave in copper, to make copper prints ; eine Karte mU 
Hner hohern stechen, to beat at cards with a card of higher 
value; as der Konig sticht die Dame, the King wins or beats 
the Queen. 

Ausgerufen, part, past of ausrufen, irr. sep, comp. verb, to 
proclaim, made of az/5, out, and rufen, to call ; ich rufe aus, 
ich riefaus, ich habe ausgerufen. Page 11, No. I. 

Sous und Brause, drinking bouts and rioting, is again one 
of those chiming expressions which we have mentioned a few 
lines above. Der Saus, es, n. noisy joy in drinking; der Braus, 
es, m. a rioting debauch : but the two words are generally 
pat together ; in Satis und Braus leben, to lead a merry riot* 
ous life. 

Verbracht, part, past of i7er6rmg*cn, insep. irr. comp. verb, 
to pass away, to consume^ speaking of time, made of the in- 
sep. particle ver, which denotes copsumption, destruction, 
annihilation, by means of the verb to which it is tacked ; page 
27, No. II., and page 46, No. III., and of the irr. bringen^ 
to bring ; ich verbringe, ich verbrachte, ich habe verbracht, 
Seine Zeit verbringen^ is to pass one's time idly, improperly ; 
seine Zeit zubringen, to pass one's time rationally, in some 
occupation. 

Verscherzt, part, past of verscherzen, insep. r. comp. to 
forfeit, to deprive one's-self wantonly or carelessly of some- 
thing, to lose it by your own fault, made of ver, as before, and 
scherzeriy to joke, to sport, to play. 

Angeschw'drzt, part, past of anschvourzen, sep. r. comp. to 
blacken, to calumniate, to slander: made of the sep. particle 
an, the Latin ad, which here marks an approach, a coming 
against: to lay it black at the door of another, ich schwarze 
an, ich schwdrzte an; ich habe angeschwarzt, to represent the 
conduct of an individual in the blaickest colours. 

In alien Gnaden, in all graces, most graciously. Die Gnade, 
f. a grace, a favour conferred by a superior to an inferior. 
Jhr Gnaden, your Graces, answers the English lordship or 
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ladyship, as it is used towards* tbe German nobles, vith 
the verb in the third person plnml,. 

Vorgeladen, part, past of the sep. irr. cpmp, v. vorlade^, 
to Aammon, made of the sep. part, vor, before, and laden^ to 
call to one, to summon; ich lade var, ich bid var,^ ich kab$ 
vorgeladen. Liisf hegen^ to have a mind to, to covet, to har* 
hour a desire. Hegen was formerly spelt hdgen, to enclose 
with a hedge in order to keep. 

Angelegt, part. past, of the sep. r. comp. anlegen, to put on, 
to establish,. to design, to plot ; es mit jemdnd anlegen, to plot 
with one, as here ; ich lege ariyich legte an, ich habeangelegt. 
Fine Oruhe graben, lo dig a bole, to lay a snare« Aufge^ 
p€t8Zt, part, past of the sep. r. domp, aufpassen, to lie in wai^ 
for, to watch for, to observe; ich passe auf, ich paszte auf^ 
ich habe dufgepaszL Auf, here means upon, to have an eye 
upon a person, as it were, with a malicious intention. 

MontUry is a small town of France, in the Department of 
Seine and Oise, about twenty miles from Paris. It is. gene* 
rally spelt MontlMry, (Mens Lheterici.) 

Arges denken, to suspect harm. Nichi grosz achten^ to 
ipake little of a thing, to attach no importance to it. Herbey- 
eiletif to hasten to, a sep. comp. verb. Herbey denotes a 
hasty approach in the direction towards the speaker or 9gei|t| 
it is the same with heran, but marks a more hasty .approach : 
eilen is to make haste, to hasten ; ich eile herbey, ich eiUe 
herbey, ich bin herbey geeiUt. Im Begriffe stehn, to be on Hie 
point of doing a thing. 

Abwalken, a sep. r* comp. to curry, to bang, to thrash, to 
give a good milling ; made of ab, off, and waUcen^ to mill, to 
fell. The zu is placed between the particle ab and the verb, 
as in all separable compound verbs. I have no time to copy 
it. Ich habe keine Zeit es abzuschreiben. 

The French Scene is, in German : 

Ungeachtet alles dessen das mir hier begcgnet ist, habe icb, der 
immer gutwillig:, aufrichtig und ehrsam bin, es dennoch gewagt,ihreni 
Handbriefchen gemasz das ich zu Haase fand, mich hieher zu eiber 
Uuterredung mit Ihnen zu begeben. Laszen sie horen, erklaren Sie 
sich ; was verlaugen Sie von mir ? Der Advocat, Mein Herr ; sind 
Ihnen die Rechtschaffenheit, Treae, Aufiuhrnng, Sitten und Mittel 
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des Mannes bekanat der an diesem Tage eine so ansehnlicbe Summe 
fordert? Der SachwaUer, Damach hab'ich niclit zu fragen; mein 
Wechsei ist hinlanglich. Der Adv. Wenn er aber falseh ware. Der 
Sackw. Das musz erst ausgemacht. werden. Der Adv. Ich babe un- 
triiglicbe, Beweise yon den Babenstreicben dieses Roberts. Der 
Saehw. Und wenn Sie deren bandert h'arten, was geht das micb an! 
Mag er doch ein ebrlicher Mann oder ein Schurke seyn, icb lacbe 
dasu sobald der Wecbsel gat ist. Der Adv. Er ist es nicht. Der 
Stchw. Possen ! Der Adv. Ihnen and Ibres gleichen zum Trotse 
wird man zeigen . . . Der Sachw. Pscbah ? Icb babe so mancbes 
gesebn. Der Adv. Und icb macbe micb anbeiscbig es darzutbun. 
Der Sachw. Sie? Der Adv. Ta, icb. Der Sachw. Was soli das 
heiszen ? Soil die Sacbe nacb den Gesetzen entschieden werden } 
Bin ich fiir etwas anders bier ? Sagen sie mir waram ; erklaren Sie 
sicb ; icb babe grosze Eile. Karz, icb kam bieher Geld za empfan- 
gen, nicht Unterredungen za pflegen. Der Adv. Woblan ! mein 
Herr. Sprechen sie, was ist Ihre Meinong? Der Sachw, Wer ? 
ich? icb babe nicbts za sagen. Sind Sie gedrangt .... Der Adv. 
Nun wohl ; sie baben doch yoIlraacbt;scblagen Sie vor, mein Herr, 
wir werden sebn. Der Sachw. Vorschlagen? Der Adv. A.llerdings. 
Der Sachw. Sie scberzen. Der Adv. Wie meinen Sie das ? Der 
Sthw. Nein, ich bitte ; sie geben Sich, glaube ich, vergeblicbe Miihe. 
Der Adv. Wie so ? Der Sachw, Sie sind listig, doch konnen Sie 
iiberlistet werden. Der Adv, Ich verstehe. sie nicht. Der Saehw, 
Pfai ! Sie wollea micb zam Besten baben. Der Adv, Auf Ehre ! 
Der Sachw. Unmoglich ! Der Adv. Wie ! Der Sachw. Ich gehe. 
Der Adv. Nar noch ein Wort, mein Herr ; icb kann Ihnen versichern 
dasz ich nicht amschweife. Waram stehen Sie an sich mir za eroff- 
nen, mir za sagen welchen Aasweg Sie am Ende einschlagen wollen. 
Der Sachw. Ich gebraucbe nie Auswege, bei keiner Gelegenbeity 
and ich sage es Ihnen, wie hundert Adtocaten, ganz laat, waren 
sie aach noch taasendmal verscblagener, dasz ich micb nie darch 
List bethbrcn liesz. £s wird Ihnen schlecbt geratben mir eine Falle 
zu stellen. Doch ich sebe wo sie hinaus wollen ; in der That ! la 
Sie glauben, obne Zweifel, dasz ich micb bier zam Empfang des 
Dritteis oder der Halfte verstehen werde, dasz ich einfaitigerweise in 
Ihre Schlinge falle und von ibrem Betragen entziickt mehr oder 
weniger von meiner Forderong ablaszen soil ; wahrend^dasz in dem 
anliegendem Nebenzimmer bestellte Zeagen alles aaffangen, and 
zwei geschickte Notarien etnen Text fiir Ihre Aaslegang bereiten. 
Ich sage Ihnen alles dieses, mein Herr, am Ihnen za zeigen, dasz . 
icb die Argiist eben so gat als meine Schaldigkeit kenne. Der 
Wechsei iibrigens ist gat, meine Sacbe ist gerecht, daraaf konnen 
Sie baaen, and ich furchte niemand. 
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The German Extract is, in French — » 

I/B Sire Huon s'assit sur on banc de mousse pr^s du fea avec le 
vieillard, et apr^s avoirTanim^ ses forces, abattaes par les fatigues) 
da Toya^, avec un pea de miel et de I'eaa aassi fraicbe qae la 
source la donne, il se mit k racouter son bistoire k son b6te qai ne 
poavoit se lasser de le contempler, et d^cooyroit k cbaqae iastant 
qaelqne nouvcau trait de ressemblance eutre son ancien maitre et 
le jeune Cheyalier. Confonn^ment k son age, celai-ci lui dit an pea 
lonffoement qae sa more Tavoit ^lev6 li la Coar (lieu propre en effet 
k Tedacatlon d'un Prince) et lui avoit diligemment incalqa6 de sages 
maximes etlesvertus chevaleresaues ; que les airaables songes.de 
Kenfance s'^toient ^vanouis bien vite, et que d^squ*un tendre duvet 
8*^toit fait appercevoir sar son tnenton, on I'avoit proclam^ D.ac k 
Bordeaux sur le perron du chateau avec beaucoup de pompe ; 
qu'ensuite deux annees enti^res s*6toient rapidement ^coul^es 
comme deux jours dans les d6Iices et la magnificence, k la cbasse, 
aux toamois, en festins, et en plaisirs bruyans, jusqu'ii cequ' Amary, 
Tennemi de sa maison. Teat horriblement noirci aupr^s de TEmpe- 
renr (dont son pere avant iui avoit encouru la disgrace) et qae 
Charles^ gracieasement en apparence, Tavoit invit6 k la oour pour y 
recevoirTinvestiture de ses hefs ; quesonditennemi, Tinsidiea xi^aron 
de Hohenhlat^ AVoit conspir^ avec Chariot, second fils de Charlemagne^ 
le plus m^chant prince cbr6tien (qui depuis longtems convoitoit les 
domaines de.Huon) pour lui tendre un pi^ge dans, son voyage &:la 
coor, et qu'un jour de grai^d matin ils lui avoient dress6 des eni^ 
baches dans la for^t de MontUry, Le jeune GSrard, mon frere, 
ajouta-t-il, faisoitla route avec' noils,' tenant son faucon sorlie.poiDg. 
Entrain^ par la 16g^ret6 de son age, et libre de soiip^on, ils'^loigne 
de notre troupe, lache son oiseau, et court apr^s^, tandis que nons con- 
tinuous notre chemin sans nous soucier de ce que nous ayions perdu 
le jeune Prince et son faucon de vue. Tout k coup un cri lamen- 
table frappe nos oreilles. Nous aceonrons promptement, et nous 
▼oyons, b^las ! mon frere qiii 6toit tomb^ de cbeval, convert de pous- 
si^re et de sang, 6tendn sur la terre. Un page (inconnu k tous ceux 
de notre trotipe, qnoique ce fiit Chariot lui m^me) ^toit sor le point 
de le battre a toute outrance, et un Nain se tenoit non loin de Ik avec 
le faucon de mon fr^re. 
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The French Fable with which we this day entertain our 
readers, was written by the celebrated Stanislas, Chevalier, 
and latterly Marquis, de Boufflers, a member of the ancient 
French Academy, and also of the National Institute, having 
re-entered France in 1800, after an absence of eight years, 
^hich he passed chiefly at Rheinsberg, with Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Brother to Frederick the Great. M. de Boufflers 
excelled in light poetry. All his compositions were remark- 
able for wit, grace, and humour. He was justly called Le 
Chansontiier de la France, He died shortly before Buona- 
parte's return to France in 1815, at the age of 78 years. 

LES DEUX PINSONS. 

CERTAIN petit pinson, nh natif de sacag^e, 

I)u mieax qu'il pouvoit, consoloit 

Un de ses pareils, d'an' autre age, 

Que Ton avoit pris au filet, 
Et \o%h dcpuis peo sdus le m^nie grillage. 
Mon p^re, je vous plains, disoit le jeuiie oiseau ; 
Mais de tant de regrets je ne vois pas la cause : 

Manqae-t-il ici quelquecliosc ? 
Ne nous donne-t-on pas notre millet, notre eau, 
Et le matin du sucrc, et le soirdu g&teau ? 

La fille du logis nous aime ; 

On en juge k ses petits soins ; 

Essayez de Taimer de meme 

Alors qa'on aime, on souffre moins. 

T 
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Je sais, rooi, qu'elle ne desire 

Rien tant qa'adoDcir yotre ennui ; 

£lle Yoos parle, parlez loi. 

De nos maux, la crainte est le pire. 
Toute fille a d'aillenrs on ramage si doux 
Qu'on la prendroit poar an de noas, 
£t c'est comme une so&ur k qui Ton peat toat dire. 

Celle-ci prend soin de m'iostraire 
Et g^race k ses lemons, sans avoir yoyag6, 
Yoas n'imaginez pas la science que j'ai. 
Dhs qae j'ai sar mes flancs senti battre roes ailes, 

Voil^ qae le desir me prend 
De fair vers ces f6rcts que yoas dites si belles, 
Et qai doivent prater lenrs ombres matemelles 
A roille et mille oiseaax dont je me crois parent. 
Je fis ma confidence k ma seconde m^re. 

Qui me r^pondit en pleurant : 
Pauvre petit ami, qaoi ? voas pr6tendez faire, 
Dans les airs, le metier de Chevalier errant ? 
Je sens, lai dis-je, en moi qaelquechose de grand, 
Qai n'annoncc rien moins qu'un Pinson ordinaire ; 
Je veax tenter fortune et m'abandonne an sort ; 
Des Pinsons mes ayeux je venx voir la patrie. 
On se plait au bercean de ceax de qui Pon sort. 
Pauvre petit ami, dit encor mon amie, 

Yous allcz en terre ennemie 

H61as! pour y tronver la mort ; 
Connoissez mieux les bois, la paix en est bannie ; 
Le plus fort y domine et le plus foible a tort, 
Et que pent esp^rer un Pinson, je vous prie, 

Dans le domaine du plus fort ? 
Ses larmes, ses raisons ont vaincu mon courage 

Et j'ai fait voeu de vivrc en cage. 
En efifet dans vos bois on ne vit qu*k demi, 
Lk, jamais de nos ans la trame n'est complette, 
Et la race Pinsonne, k Tescrime pea faite 
A toute heure y rencontre un nouvel ennemi. 
Vers minuit sous la feuille 6tes vous endormi, 
Gare le chat huant et gare la belette ; 
Au lever du soleil Toiseleur a son tour ; 
Si vous vous 61oignez des pi^ges qu'il vous dresse . 
Un chasseur vient sur vous 6prouver son adresse ; 
Au chasseur 6chapp6, vous trouvez le vautonr . . . 
Toujours fuir ! k ce prix la vie est par trop ch^re ; 
Mais c'est pen du p6ril aupr^s de la mis6re : 

Tant6t la soif, tant6t la faim. 
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Point d'eaa dans les chaleurs, en hiter ppint de g^rain ; 

Et puis le grand air est mal sain ; 

A ce que dit Mademoiselle. » 

On change de climat da soir an lendemain, 
Samedi Ton bruloit et Dimanche Ton g^le .... 

Dites si I'on m'a fait an rapport infid^le, 
Et croyes Toas d'apr^s cela 
Qa'on soit plas mal ici que \k 1 
Mais Yoas restez muet, r6pondez done, mon maitre. 
Ami, dit le captif encor plas attrist6, 

Sois beareax, puisque ta peax Tdtre, 

Dans la prison qui t'a ^a naitre ; 

Moi, j'ai conna la liberty. 

THE TWO CHAFFINCHES. 

A LITTLE ChafiSnch, born and bred in his cage, was consoling one of ^ 
fais fellow prisoners of another age who had been canght, and re- 
cently quartered under the same grating. Father, I pity you, said 
the young bird : but I do not see why you should lament so much ; 
do you feel any want here ? have we not millet and water given us, 
and sugar in the morning, and cake in the evening ? We are be- 
loved by the daughter of the bouse ; her little attentions show it ; 
try to love her in return : we sufiPer less when we Ioyc. I know that 
she wishes nothing so mucly than to alleviate your sufferings ; she 
speaks to you, you must talk to her. Fieiar is the worst of pains. 
Every young female has besides such a sweet warbling, that she 
might be mistaken for one of us ; and she is like a sister to whom 
one may communicate any thing. She takes care to instruct me, 
and thanks to her instructions, you cannot imagine how well in- 
formed I am, though I never travelled. As soon as I felt my wings 
flap upon my sides, I longed to fly to those woods which you say are 
so beautiful, and which procure an agreeable umbrage to thousands 
of birds to which I suppose I am related. I confessed my longing 
to my second mother, who answered with tears in her eyes : What ! 
my poor little friend, would you act in the air the part of a Knight 
errant ? I feel in ibe, replied I, something noble, which stamps me 
a Chaffinch above the common. I wish to try my fortune, and aban- 
don myself to fate ; I long to see the native country of the Chaf- 
finches my ancestors. It is delightful to behold the cradle of those 
from whom we descend. Poor little friend, said my kind friend 
» again, alas ! you are going into a hostile country, to m^et with 
deaths You ought to be better informed about woods, there is no 
peace in them. The strongest rules there, and the weakest is always in 
the wrong. Consider what a Chaffinch has to hope for in the domi- 
nions of the strongest. Her tears and her arguments overcame my 
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resolation, and I vowed to die in a cage. Indeed, life is but half 
enjoyed in tbe woods ; its web there is never completed, and the 
tribe of Chaffinches, annsed to fence^ every moment meets with a 
new enemy. If towards midnigcht you happen to sleep under the 
foliage, beware of the owl and of the weazel ; at snnrise comes the 
bird-catcher ; if you escape the snares which he lays for you, a 
huntsman tries his skill upon you, and should you escape him, you en- 
counter the vulture You have always to fly; life is, indeed, too 

dear at that price. But the 'danger to which yon are exposed is little 
compared to the misery which you endure ; sometimes thirsty, some- 
times hungry : without water in hot seasons ; without grain in winter: 
and then the open air is very unwholesome, as my young Miss says ; 
the climate varies from one day to the other ; on Saturday you were 
•burning with heat, and on the Sunday you shiver with cold .... 
Tell me whether I am wrongly informed ; and do you think, after all, 
that we are worse off here than in the woods ? But you continue si- 
lent; pray, answer me, Sir Friend, said the captive, still 

more depressed, be happy, since you can be happy, in the prison in 
which you were born. As for me, I have known what liberty is. 

Ne natifde sa cage, born and bred in his cage, is a popu- 
<}ar expression, which can ba tolerated only in light poetry, as 
it really is a pleonasm in French, both words signifying ex- 
ajetly the same thing, *' bom." To speak correctly, you 
ought to say either je suis ne d Berlin; or^je suis natifde 
Berlin. Both words are adj, ne, nee ; natif, native. Beau- 
mar chais also begins one of his songs : — 

** Je auis nh natif de Tarare," &c. 

When coupled with any metal, natif mezins ready formed, as, 
or natif i argent natif. 

Da mieux quilponvoit. Page 246, No. XVI. 

Un grillage,^, m. a grating, lattice- work. We have already 
•observed^ page 39, No. III., that the words in age are m. with 
very few exceptions. We now add, that several of them de- 
note aggregation, as in assemblage, a collection ; cordage, a 
-collection of ropes ; herbage, a collection of herbs and greens ; 
rouagCt wheel work, &c« ; and others denote being placed in 
the particular <urcnmstances marked by the noun to which 
tbe termination age is tacked : esclavage^ slavery ; veuvage, 
widowhood; voisinage, neighbourhood, &c. 
Je vousplainSf page 245, No. XVL 
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Quelquechose denotes both something and anything, as 

here, the distinction between any and some being unknown 

to the French language. Another singularity is, that though 

the subst. chose is f. quelquechose is always construed with 

the particle de, and the adj. in the m. : you have beloyf , je sens 

en moi quelquechose de grand^ 1 feel in me something great, 

something noble. Cet homme a dans le caractire que/que* 

chose de bon, there is some goodness in that man's disposition. 

Quelquechose in this sense, is a sort of neutral expression, 

which is always affirmative, like the English *• something ;'^ 

it never can be construed with a negation. Instead of rCavez 

vous pas quelquechose de bon a nous donner ? you must say, 

fCavez vovs rien de bon a nous donner ? In what he calls the 

formidable list of indeterminate pronouns, § 99 of his French 

grammar, Mr. Cobbett omits quelque, iel, and chaque^ which 

deservedly rank among the most importaiit. They are of 

frequent occurrence, and have a very extensive meaning. 

Their construction, besides, is by no means easy, and if Mr» 

C. pretends to excuse his omission by considering them as 

mere adjectives, we reply in his own words — '* it signifies not 

much how we class them, so that we learn the use of them.'*^ 

Quelque, as a pronoun, is some, denoting in the singular, a 

little, or an indeterminate person or object, as, fai encorg 

quelque argent, I have a little money left. Quelque fripon 

Faurafait, some rogue must have done it. Quiest-ce qui est 

heureux i asked dAlembert once, and his reply was, quelque' 

malheureux, some low fellow. In the plural, quelques denotes 

a few, an indeterminate number, as quelques livresy some 

books ; quelques femmes en deuil, a few females in mourning. 

When quelque di notes whatever, whatsoever, though ever, or 

ever so much, il generally is followed by a noun, with which 

it must agree, us before, in number and gender. Quelque 

merite quil ail, whatever be his merit, though he beever so 

deserving, thiirgh he have ever so much merit. Quelques 

richesses quHl possMe^ whatever may be his wealth, though 

he be ever so rich, whatever riches he may have ; but when 

quelque is immediately followed by a verb, it retains the same 

signification, only that it is then used in two distinct words. 
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quel, que ; and the first word quel, alone agrees with the noun 
employed in the sentence, as, quel que soit voire dessem, < 
whatever may be your intention. Quelle que sait voire puis- 
sance, said Racine to Louis XIV. eUe a besoin du secours de 
voire bonii, whatever be your power, though your * power be 
ever so great, it wants the assistance of your goodness. 

Gressei says, 

** Quels que soyent les hnmains, il faut vivre avee evx ; 
Un homme difficile est toujoars raalheareax.'' 
Whatever men may be, we must live with them ; a man who 
is hard to please is always unhappy. Quelles que puissent 
etre vos volontes, je nCy conformerai, Whatever may be 
your wishes I shall be regulated by them. When quelque 
is, an adverb, it means, however, or howsoever, and is, 
of course, indeclinable. It then generally is followed by 
an adj. after which it requires the conj. que with the verb 
in the subj. as, quelque preoccupe qu'il soit, however preju- 
diced he may be ; quelque fachee qu'elle paroisse, however 
angry she may look ; quelque riches qu'ils puisseni etre, how- 
soever rich they may be. 

La fille du logis, the daughter of the house ; le logis, 
m. dwelling, home, house, lodging. On nCattend du lo- 
gis, I am expected at home. Small inns in France 
generally have this inscription over the door: Bon logis 
a pied et d cheval, to denote that travellers may be accom- 
modated with beds and stabling; but to denote that an 
individual has lost his senses or is become an idiot, the 
French use a singular expression, which is rather vulgar, il 
riy a pluspersonne au logis. Un Corps de logis, the principal 
part of a house, a suite of rooms. In the French army, un 
Marechal des logis is a quarter-master. Observe that logis 
is never used for lodgings in a private house; these are 
called, logement, corps de logis, appartemens. Furnished 
lodgings are, appartemens garnis, logemeni garni; — chambre 
gamie, when thel*e is but one room, . 

Les petit soins, little attentions, trifling services rendered 
to ladies. Les soins du menage, hgusehould cares^ domestic 
cares. Page 117, No. VIII. 
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£/!e ne desire rieh tant qu'adoucir, she wishes nothing so 
much than to alleviate. Desirer, r. a. J., to wish, to desire. 
Remember that this French verb never means the Etiglisb 
desire, in the sense of requesting. My mother desires her 
complitifients, is in French, Maman ttie prie, or Maman me 
charge de vou^ faire ses complimens. The verb desirer may 
b^ construed either with or withont the particle de after it. 
Je desire beaucoup de vous voir, or je desire beaucoup vout 
voir ce soir^ as here. But the former is most usual iti conversa- 
tion. II y a quetquechose d desirer dans cet oiivrcige, meanff^ 
there is something wanting in that work, something that one 
conld have wished to find in it. 

- Grace d ses kfons, iJiwnks to her instructions. Lagrace, 
8. f. is one of those words of various meanings with which the 
French language abounds : it denotes grace, virtue, favour, 
kindness, gracefulness, gift, pardon, beauty, charm, thanks. 
In the pi. the graces, les trois Graces, Voltaire wrote to the 
Cardinal Quirini : — 

C'est k vous d'instruire et de plaire, 
Et la grace de J6sas Christ, 
Chez vous brilJe en plus d'un 6crit 
Avec les trois Gr&ces d'Hom^re. 

Faire grace, to excuse, to pardon. You will now under- 
stand the following anecdote : — *' Un homme 6taht tombh du 
haut d'une echelle (from the top of a ladder) en has, sans se 
faire de mal, quelqu'un lui dit : Dieu vous a fait une belle 
grace, (a gre^i favour.) Comment? ditril, il m'a fait une 
belle grace! II ne m'a pas /a i^ grace d'un6chelon, (he has 
not excused a single step.) 

Faire le metier de chevalier errant, to act the part of a 
knight-errant. Metier, m. is properly a trade, handicraft ; a 
frame, a loom. All the words in ier are m. without excep- 
tion. Theip are 560 of them, most of which characterise 
men by their profession, conduct, propensities, or disposition; 
as, un Aiguillier, a needle-maker ; un Amidonier, a starch- 
maker; un Armurier, a gun-smith; un Braconnier, a 
poacher ; un Chansonnier, a writer of songs, &c. Otliers 
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denote trees, as un pritneUier, a sloe- tree ; nn poirier, a pear- 
tree; un pommier, an apple-tree; vn Muscadier^ a notme;^ 
tree, &e. The endsyllable ier; added to a sabstantiFey also 
marks, like tire, the place or vessel in which the object, to the 
name of which ier is tacked, is contained, as h poivrier, the 
pepper-box ; le poudrier^ the sand-box ; le sucrier, thesagar- 
bason ; le vUioigrier, the vinegar-cruet ; tme cttfetiire, f. a 
coffee-pot ; une saliire, f. a salt-box ; une soupiire, f. a sonp- 
dish 5 une theiire, f. a tea-pot, &c. 

A rescrime peu faile, little calculated for fencing, little 
suited or little accustomed to fence. It is a poetical inver- 
sion ; in prose you must say, peu faite a Pescrime, Fait is the 
part, past of the verb faire, used adjectively : when there is 
no prep, following, it means made, shaped ; elle est bien faite, 
faite a ravir; il rCest pas mal fait. Escrime, s. f. the art of 
fencing. The words in ime require your particular attention, 
as there are 10 m. and^l7 f. 

Gare, imperative of the obsolete verb garer^ to prevent, to 
beware, is used as an interjection to warn people to beware^ 
to make room, to clear the way. La mort frappe sans dire 
gare. The French coachmen use this word generally, with 
the addition of cfo/zc, then, when they repeat it : Gare ! 
gare done ! 

Par trop, more than needs be, much too much^ is a fami- 
liar expression. 

aupris de la mishe, compared with the misery. Aupris, 
prep, governs the genitive, near, close by, with, compared with. 
La terre n'est qu'un point auprh du reste de Vunivers, the 
earth compared with the rest of the universe is but a point. 
Ccs tableaux ne sent rien aupres de ceux du Itoi, these pic- 
tures are nothing compared with those*of the king. 

Tantdty tantdt, sometime, sometime. But when this adv. 
is used alone, it applies equally to the future and to the past : 
il sera ici tantSt, he will be here by and by ; iletoitici tantSt, 
he was here just now, not long ago. 



Goethe's little epic poem called Hermann and Dorothea^ 
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will furnish tis with an extract for our German lesson ; it is 
tiadcen from the second Canto, Hermann is speaking to 
}iis father : 

WiRKLiCH, mein Wille war auch wie Eurer, eineder Tochter 
Uiisers Nachbars za wahlen. Wir sind zasammen erzog^en, 
Spielten neben dem Brunnen am Markt in friiheren Zeiten, 
Und ich habe sie oft vor der Knaben Wildbelt beschiitzet. 
Doch das ist lange scbon her ; es bleiben die wachsenden Madchen 
£ndlich billigzn Haus', undfliehn die wilderen Spiele. 
Wohlgezogen sind sie gewisz \ Icb gieng auch zu Zeiten 
Nocfa aas alter Bekanntscbaft, so wie Ibr es wdnschtet, hlniiber ; 
Aber ich konnte niich nie in ibrem Umgang erfreuen. 
Deon sie tadelten stets an mir, das muszt ich ertragen': 
Gar zu lang war mein Rock, za grob das Tuch, und die Farbe 
' Gar za gemein, uud die Haare nicht recht gestazt and gekrauselt. 
Endlich hatt'ich im Sinne, micb aach za putzen, wie jene 
Handelsbiibcben, die stets am Sontag driiben sich zeigen, 
Und um die, balbseiden im Sommer das Lappcben hernmhangt. 
Aber noch friih genag merkt'ich,. sie batten mich immer zum Besten, 
Und das war mir empGndlich, mein Stolz war beleidigt ; doch mehr 

[noch 
Krankte micb*s tief, daszso sie den gaten Willen verkannten 
Den ich gegen sie hegte, besonders Minchen die jiingste. 
Denn so war ich zuietzt an Ostern hiniiber gegangen, 
Hatte den neuen Rock, der jetzt nur obenim Schrank hangt, 
Angezogen und war frisirt wie die iibrigen Bursche. 
AIs ich eintrat, kicherten sie ; doch zog ich's aaf mich nicht. 
Minchen sasz am Clayier ; es war der Yater zugegen, 
Horte die Tochterchen singen, und war entziickt und in Laune. 
Manches verstand ich nicht was in den Liedern gesagt war : 
Aber icb horte viel von Pamina, viel yon Tamino, 
Und ich wollte doch auch nicht stumm seyn ! Sobald sie geendet, 
Fragtlch dem Texte nach, und nach den beiden Personen. 
Alle schwiegen daraaf and lachelten ; aber der Yater 
Sagte : nicht wahr, mein Freund, £r kennt nur Adam und Eva? 
Niemand hielt sich'arsdann und laut auflachten die Madchen, 
Laut auflachten die Knaben, es hielt den Bauch sich der Alte ; 
Fallen lieszicb den Hut yor Yerlegenheit und das Gekicher 
Dauerte fort and fort, so viel sie auch sangen und spielten. 
Und ich eilte beschamt und verdrieszlich wieder nach Hause, 
H'angte den Rock in den Schrank and zog die Haare hero nter 
Mit den Fingern and schwur nicht mehr zu betreten die Scbwelle. 
Und ich hatte wohl Recht ; denn eitei sind sie und lieblos, 
Und ich bore, noch heisz ich bey ihnen immcr Tamino. 
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It really was also my wish, as it was yoara^ to fix apoo one of our 
neighboar's daughters. We were brought up together; played in 
earlier times together near the Fountain in the Market-place, and I 
frequently protected them against the savageness of boys ; but that 
is long ago : growing girls stay at hist at home, as is fit, and avoid 
boyish. games. They certainly have been properly educated. Being 
an old acquaintance, I still went sometimes oyer the way to see them, 
as you wished ; but I never felt happy in their company. I always 
had to endure their criticisms. My coat wa» much too long, 
the ploth of it too coarse, its colour much too vulgar, and 
my hair was never properly cropped and curled. At length I je- 
solved to dress like those young merchants* clerks, whom we 
constantly see with them on Sundays, and about whom hangs in 
summer a scanty stufi" coat, half silk and half cotton. But I per- 
ceived in time that they were always laughing at me, and that vexed 
me ; my pride was offended : but what gave me still greater pain 
was that they should thus mistake the good will that I bore them, 
particularly to Minna the youno^est. The last time I went over, on 
Easter day, I put on my new coat, which now hangs up stairs in my 
closet, and had my hair curled like the other young men. When I 
entered, they giggled ; but I did not apply it to myself. Minna was 
sitting at the harpsichord ; the father was present, hearing his da\igh- 
ter sing ;he was in raptures, and in good humour. Theie were many 
things in the songs which I did not understand ; but I heard a great 
deal about Pamina and about Tamino, and I did not wish to remain 
silent. When she gave over playing, I inquired after the words of 
the songs, and who these two individuals were. They all continued 
mute, and smiled ; but the father said — No doubt, my friend, you 
heard only of Adam and Eve ? No one then contained himself: the 
girls broke out into a loud laughing ; the boys laughed aloud ; the old 
man held his sides for laughing. I dropped my hat in my embarrass- 
ment, and the giggling continued all the time, in s pite of their sing- 
ing and playing. Ashamed and vexed, I quickly hastened home, hung 
the coat up in my closet, pulled my curls down with my fingers, and 
swore never more to pass their threshold ; and I certainly was right^ 
for they are vain and incapable of affection, and I hear that to this 
very day they still call me fmtnno. 

Wirklich mein Wille war auch wie Eurer, really iriy will 
was also like yours. I'he poet makes his personages speak 
in the second person plural : the polite expression, suppos- 
ing that the personages speak in the third person plural, 
would be wie Ihrer, or wie der Ihrige. Wirklich^ adj. and 
^dv. real, really, indeed. Sit konnen es mir wirklich glaubert, 
you may believe me indeed. 



/ 
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Neben dem Brunnetn, near the well. Neben, prep, governs 
tbe dative, near, adjoining, next to, close by, hy^ beside. It 
particalarly marks that the object close by another is neither 
before nor behind, bat exactly on its side. " Der Frantzo- 
«ische Dichter Sedaine muszte als ein dreizchnjahriger Knabe 
nach dem Tode seines Vaters eine weite Reise nach Paris 
machen. Da er nur achtzehn Livres in seinem ganzen 
Vermogen hatte, so dingte er seinen Bruder aliein auf der 
Landkutsche, and lief, um immer bei ihm bleiben zu 
konnen, neben dem Wagen her." After the death of his 
father^ the French poet Sedaine was obliged to take a long 
journey to Paris. As his vi^hole fortune consisted in eighteen 
francs (about fifteen shillings) he tooka place in the stage- 
coach only for his brother, and in order to be constantly with 
him, he ran all the way beside the carriage. Der Brunner^, s, 
m. the Veil, the spring, the fountain ; den Brunnen trinken, 
to drink mineral waters at a watering-place. We also say 
die Brunnen Cur brauchen ; and the watering-place is called 
ein Gesund Brunnen, or ein Heil Brunnen ; or, naming the 
place, der Pyrmonter Brunnen. 

Dodh das ist lange schon her, but that is long ago. The 
arrangement of these words in prose would be, dock das ist 
schon lange her. 

Billig, adj. and adv. equitable, reasonable, moderate, 
proper. The contrary is unbillig. *' Aristoteles fiihrt das 
Attische Gesetz an wonach derjenige der einen andem mit 
einem Eisen geschlagen, das Leben verwirkt hatte. £s 
wiirde unbillig seyn wenn man dieses Gesetz so auslegen 
woUte dasz es auch denjenigen mit unter sich begriffe der 
bei einem Schlage mit der Hand einen eisemen Ring am 
Finger gehabt hatte." Aristotle quotes the Law of Athens, 
according to which he who struck another with an iron for- 
feited his life. It would be unreasonable if this law were 
interpreted so as to include under its sanction tbe person 
who on striking with his hand, happened to have an iron ring 
upon his fiinger. 

fVohlgezogen, is as much as wohlerzogen, well educated^ 
well bred. See erzogen, p. 268, No. XVII. 
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Aus alter Bekanntschqft, out uf old acquaintance. Aus, 
as a prep. ** out/' governs the dative. It often denotes 
" of" and *' from." Eins folgt aus dem andern, one fol- 
lows from the other, one is. the consequence of the other. 
Bekanntschaft mit einem machen, to get acquainted with a 
person ; da>s ist eine alte Bekanntschaft y that is' an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. Bekanntschaft mit einem haben, always 
denotes to be familiarly acquainted with a person. All the 
words in schaft are f. except der Schaft^ m. the shaft. 

Ich gieng hinuber, imperf. of the sep. irr. comp, hinii- 
bergehn, to cross over in the direction from the speaker, made 
of gehen, to go, and hiniiber, over, across, the opposite of 
heriiber, which denotes motion across or over towards the 
speaker ; ich gehe hiniiber, ich gieng hiniiber, ich bin hiniiber 
gegangen, 

Tadeln, to blame, to find fault, to criticise, is generally a 
r. a. verb : but the poet employs it here as a neuter verb, or 
he allows himself to omit the word etwas, something. In 
common life we should say, sie tadelten stets etwas an mir, 

Ge&tutzt und gekr'duselt, cropped and curled. Stutzen, r. a. 
and n. v. to crop, to cut, to curtail, to lessen, to lop, to top, 
to clip, according to the object upon which the action of the 
verb is performed. As a neuter verb, it means to start, to be 
startled, to be greatly surprized. Page 157, No. X. 
Krduseln, v. a. and n. v. to curl, to crisp, and speaking of 
water, to ruffle; sich krduseln, refl. to curl, to get curled. 

Ertragen, irr. insep. comp. to bear, to endure. The insep. 
particle er has merely the strengthening power here, and 
makes the act of bearing to apply only morally, not physically. 
Er hat so grosse hasten zu tragen dasz cr es nicht longer 
ertragen katm, he has such heavy burthens to bear that he 
cannot bear (endure) it any longer j ich ertrage, ich ertrug, 
ich habe ertragen. 

Im Sinne haben, to have in the mind, to intend, to pur- 
pose, to resolve, to design : it is the same with Willens seyn, 
to have a mind to do a thing. Sich putzen, reg. refl. v. to 
deck, to ornament one's self, to dress one's self witli care, 
handsomely, to set one's self off. Putzen always conveys 
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the idea of embellishing, setting off; hut sc/imucken^ to adorn, 
and zieren, to decorate, express the same in a higher 
degree. 

Handelshubcheriy commercial striplings, young merchants* 
clerks, js a compound word. Der Handel, es, m. pi. Handel,' 
affair, business in general ; trade, commerce, traflSck. Der 
Handel im groszen, or im ganzen, the wholesale trade 5 der 
Handel im kleinen, the retail trade ; th'dtiger Handel, active 
trade ; leidentlicher Handel, passive trade. Im Handel und 
Wandel, in trading and dealing, is again one of those chiming 
expressions which the Germans are so fond of, Handel trei- 
hen, to carry on trade. Er treibt einen grossen Handel mit 
Korn, he deals largely in corn. Der Weinhandel, the wine 
trade. Ein Biibchen, n. a young lad, a stripling, the diminu- 
tive of Bube, m, a boy, a lad, which word, employed alone, is 
frequently used, in a bad sense, and means a wicked boy, a 
knave ; but it never is the English " booby," though this ap- 
pears derived from the German Bube, as it does not insinuate 
any thing clownish. 

Und um die hatbseiden das Ldppcken herumh'dngt, and 
round which hangs the half silk little rag. This is a strbng 
poetical expression to mark the short thin summer coats 
which young clerks wore thirty years ago. Das Ldp- 
pcken, n. the little rag, is the dim. of der happen, s, m. 
the rag, tatter, shred, patch, any little piece of cloth 
or stuff. Herumhangen, irr. sep. n. comp. to hang, io flow 
about; ich hange Jierum^ ich king herum, ich habe lierum- 
gehangen : it takes the diphthong only in the second and 
third person singular of the present of the indicative, as here, 
and must be carefully distinguished from herumhangen, which 
is active and regular, as in the last line but three. Herum 
is the English round about. It denotes steady yet incessant 
motion round an object on all its sides, in the direction towards 
the speaker. Whenever the motion is unsteady, correct wri- 
ters prefer umher. When herum means ** round about," and 
the object is mentioned round which the action denoted by 
the verb is performed, the preposition um is prefixed to that 
object, as here^ um die, round whom, viz. the young clerks. 
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Thus we say, ztir sind zweimal urn die Stadt herumgeritten, 
we rode twice round the town. 

MerkVich sie hatten mich immer zum Besten, I remarked 
they were always laughing at me. Observe that whenever the 
conjunction dasz, '* that," is simply connective, and represents 
the French " que," as here, it may frequently be omitted, 
as is done in English. Ich glaube er ist zu Hause, I think he 
is at home ; and here, in the last line, ich hore noch heisz ich^ 
I hear that I am still called. You will find a list of the prin- 
cipal verbs after which dasz may be omitted in Boileau's 
Nature and Genius of the German Language^ page 392. 

Einen zum Besten haben, to have one for the best, is a 
singular idiomatic expression, which means, to make a fool 
of one, to banter, to laugh at a person. 

Die ubrigen BurscJie, the other lads. This word Bursche, 
has lately acquired a great notoriety in Germany from the ge- 
neral alliance entered into by the students of the German uni- 
versities, by the name of der Burschen Verein, which has given 
great offence to the Holy Alliance. Der Bursche, des Bur- 
schen, pi. die Burschen, a fellow, a companion in the same trade 
or profession, and figuratively any youth, particularly an ap- 
prentice, ein Lehbursche. Among students, the expression is 
probably derived from the Latin word ** Bursales" which 
was the name given to students in the middle age, on account 
of their living in colleges, as they do still at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; these buildings or Colleges being called *' Bursas.'' 

Kickern, r. n. v. to giggle. In some parts of Germany 
they say, Kickern, Kicheln, and even Kittern* 

Das Clavier, es, e, pi. e, (is more generally spelt with a K, 
though the C is more correct, according to its etymology from 
the Latin Clavis,ihe key,) a harpsichord. Das Clavier spiefen, 
to play on the harpsichord. 

Der Text, es, e, pi. die Texte, m. the words of an author in 
opposition to their explanation or commentary ; and more 
particularly any passage of the Bible which is the subject of 
a sermon. But it is also used for the words of any literary 
composition, as here. 

Nicht wahr, not true, is always used as an interrogation, is 
it not true I like the French n^est'Ce^pas ^ is it not so ? 
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Sich halten, to contain one's self. 

* 

Lcuit auflachten die Madchen, is a poetical license for die 
Madchen lachten laut auf, aujlachen being a r. sep. comp. 
(ich lache auf, ich lachte auf, ich habe aufgelacht,) to burst 
out a laughing. Klopstock, Schiller, A. W. Sohlegel, and 
others, have indulged in the same deviation from a rule which 
is hardly ever infringed in prose. 

Sich den Bauck halten, to hold one's belly, is an idiomatic 

expression for to hold one's sides for laughing. Pamina and' 

Tamiho are the names of two Dramatis person€B in Mozart's 

Magic Flute. 

The French Fable is, in German ; 

DIE BEIDEiV FINKEN. 
EiN klei.Tier Fink, der in seinem Kaficht gebobren und crzogen wor- 
den, trostete bestmbglichst einen alteren Finken welcher im Netze 
gefangen und seit kurzem unter demselben Gitter einquartiert 
worden war. Vater, sagte der junjge Vogel,ich bedanre Sie, aber 
ich seke nicht ein warnm Sie sich so sebr beklagen : mangelt Ihnen 
irgend etwas bier ? Giebt man nns nicbt Hirse und Wasser, und 
Zucker des Morgens, und des Abends Kuchen ? Die Tocbter im 
Hanse bait viel auf uns, wir sehen es bey der gefalligen Sorgfalt 
die sie auf uns verwendet. Yersuchen sie es sie aucb zu lieben ; 
unsre LiCiden sind ertraglicber wann wir lieben. Ich weisz es, sie 
wiinscitt nichts so sehr als Ihren Yerdrusz zu lindern. Sie spricht 
Sie an, reden Sie mit ihr. Yon alien Uebeln ist die Fnrcht das 
gTOszUi, ledes Madchen hat iiberdem eine so siisse Kehle dasz 
man sie fiir einen von uns halten mochte, und sie ist wie eine 
Schwoster der man alles anvertrauen kann. Sie bemiibt sich mich 
zu un<ierrichten, und, Dank sey es ihren Lehren, ich habe, sie wer- 
den OS kanm glauben, ausserordentlich viel gelernt ohne gereiset 
zu seyn. Sobald meine Fliigel auf meinen Seiten schlugen hatte ich 
Lust in die W'alder zu fliegen die Sie so schon beschreiben und die 
vermuthlich mit ihren miitterlichen Schatten tausend und tausend 
Yog el beschiitzen mit denen ich verwandt zu seyn glaube. Ich 
entdeckte mein Yorhaben meiner anderen Mutter, die mir mit 
Thr'anen in den Augen antwortete : Armer, kleiner Freund, und du 
wolltest den herumirrenden Ritter in den Liiften spielen ! Ich iuh]e, 
sagte ich, etwas groszes in mir das kcinen gemeinen Finken ankiin- 
diget ; ich will mein Gliick versuchen und iiberlasse mich kneinem 
Schicksale ; ich mochte gern das Yaterland der Finken meiner Yor- 
fahren besuchen. Es ist einem so wohl bei der Wiege derer von 
denen man abstammt. Armer kleiner Freund, erwiederte meine 
Freundin, du gehst in Feindes Land um dort leider ! den Tod zu 
finden. . Du weiszt nichts von Waldern, es ist kein Friede dort ; der 
starkste herrscht, und fiir den schwacben ist kein Recht. Ich bitte 
dich, was hat ein Fink im Reiche des Starkern zu hoffen ! Ihre 
Thranen, ihre Griinde haben meinen Muth besiegt und ich habe es 
ihr angelobet im Kaficht zu bleiben. In der That, in ^en Waldera 
genicszt man das Leben nur halb, unser Lebensfaden is dort nie 
voUstandig, und das.im Fecbten ungeiibte Yolk der Finken trifit 
dort jed^n Augenblick auf einen neuen Feind. Ist man gegen Mit- 
temacht unter dem Laube eingeschlafen so musz man sich vor der 
Nftohteule und dem Wiesel in Achtnehmen. Beim Sonnenaafgan^ 
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koronit (Icr Vo^r.lsteller and entwischt man seiner Falle, so iibt der 
Jiiger seine Ge<«cbickiichkcit iin schiessen, und ilim entgan^en findet 
man den.Geyer. Immer masz man flichen! urn diesen Preisz ist 
das Leben zu theuer ; und doch ist die Gefahr nar gerin^ vergli- 
cben rait deni Eiende. Bald sind vir worn Durste, bald vom Hun- 
ger gepiagt. In den beiszcn Tagen feblt es an Wasser, im Winter 
an Korn ; und dann ist der frcye Himmel, wie das Fraulein sagt, un- 
gesund. Yom Abend bis zum nachsten Tage yerandert sich die 
Loft. Am Sunnabend wollte*man yor Hitze umkommen, am Sonn- 
tage friert man. Bin icb falscb berichtet, und glauben Sie dasz wir 
bier wirklicb schlimmer daran sind als dort ? Doch sie yerstum- 
men. antworten Sie mir, mein Fiihrer, ich bitte. Freand, sagte der 
nocb tiefer betriihte Gefangene, sey glucklicb, da dn es seyn kannst, 
in dem Gefangnisze worin du gebohren bist, ich aber babe die Frey- 
heit gekannt. 

The German Extract is, in French — 
J'avois re^llement dessein, comme vous, de faire choix d'une des 
fiiles de notre voisin. Nous avons et6 ^lev^s ensemble ; dans mon 
enfance j'ai jou6 avec elles pr^s de la fontaine du march6, et je les ai 
souvent protegees contre les polissons. Mais il s'est 6coul6 depuis 
bien des ann6es ; les filies, un pen plus avanc^es en age restcnt, 
comme de raison, chez elles, et evitent les jeux bruyans. Elles sont 
sans contredit, bien ^leve^s. Comme vieille connoissance je fus en- 
core les voir quelquefois, ainsi que yous le d^siriez ; mais je ue pus 
jamais me plaire dans leur soci^t^ ; j*6tois toujours en butte k leurs 
critiques ; mon habit 6toit trop long, le drap en 6toit trop grossier, la 
couleur trop commune, et mes cheveux n'^toient ni coup6s ni fris6s 
comme il faut. Enfin il me prit envie de me parer comme ccs 
jeunes commis marchands que Ton volt cbez elles le Dimanche, por- 
tant de courts habits de sole en 6t6 ; mais je m*appercus bient6t 
qu'elles se moquoient de moi. Ce coup me fut sensible, ma vanity 
en souffroit; mais ce qui me faisoit le plus de peine, c'est qu'elles 
m6connoissoient mes bonnes intentions, surtout k regard de^Minette 
la cadette. Je fus voir le voisin pour la derni^re fois le jour de 
P^ues ; j'avois mis mon habit neuf, qui pend apr^sent en haut dans 
mon armoire, et j'6tois coiff6 comme les autres jeunes gens. A mon 
entree, les Demoiselles se mirent k rire, mais je ne crus pas que 
cela me regardoit. Minette 6toit k jouer du Clavecin; son pere 6cou- 
toit ses filies qui chantoient ; le plaisir qu'il avoit de les entendre 
Tavoit mis de bonne humeur. II y avoit dans leufs chants bien des 
choses que je ne comprenois pas : mais j'entendois k tout moment 
les noms ^q Pamina et de Tamino, et je ne vouluspas continuer plus 
longtems sans rien dire. D^s quelles eurent fini de chanter, je 
m'informai des paroles des airs et des deux personnagcs. Toutes 
gard^rent le silence et sourirent : mais le p^re me dit ; sans doute 
que vous ne connoissez qu'Adam et Eve ; n*est-ce pas, mon ami ? 
Personne ne se contint plus, les Demoiselles rirent aux 6clats, les 
jeunes Commis qui etoient presents en firent antant, et le vieillard se 
tint les c6t6s de rire. Dans mon embarras je laissai tomber mon 
chapeau, et les ris continu^rent malgr6 qu'on se fAt remit k jouer et 
a chanter. Honteux et chagrin je m*en retoumai bien v!te, et rentr6 
chez moi je pendis mon habit dans mon armoire, je defis ma coiifure 
avec mes doigts, et jurai de ne plus passer le seuil de leur porte. 
J'avois sans doute raison de le faire, car elles sont vaines et incapa- 
bles d'attachement, et j'apprends que jusqu^ ce jour mSme elles me 
d6signent toujours par le nom de Tamino, 
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Th e following verses on Moderation or Temperance were 
addressed by Voltaire lo Helvetius, a celebrated physician 
of Paris, father to the Fermier G6n6ral, who wrote the philo- 
sophical Essay on Man, entitled de T Esprit. Voltaire preaches 
moderation with respect to study, ambition, pleasure, and 
every other pursuit. 

Tout vonloir est d'un fou, Texc^s est son partage; 
La moderation est le tr6sor da Sage ; 
II sait r6gler ses gouts, ses travaux, ses plaisirs 
Mettre an bat k sa coarse, an terme k ses desirs. 
Nal ne peat avoir]tout. L'amoar de la science 
A gaid6 ta jeunesse aa sortir de Tenfance ; 
La nature est ton livre, et tu pretends y voir 
Moins ce qu'on a pens6 que ce qu'il faut savoir. 
La raison te conduit : avance k sa lumi^re ; 
Marche encor quelques pas, mais borne ta carri^re. 
Au bord de Tinfini ton cours doit s'arr^ter ; 
Juk eommence un abyme, il le faut respecter. 

RSawmury dont la main si savante et si siire 
A perc6 tant de fois la nuit de la nature, 
M'apprendra-t-il jamais par quels subtils ressorts 
L'6ternel artisan fait v6g6ter les corps ; 
Pourquoi Taspic afifreux, le tigre, la panth^re 
N'ont jamais adouci leur cruel caract^re ; 
Et que, reconnoissant la main qui le nourrit 
Le chien meurt en 16ohantle maitre qu'il ch6rit; 
D'oA vient qu'avec cent pieds, qui semblent inutiles 
Cet insecte tremblant traine ses pas d^biles ; 

U 
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Pourqaoi ce ver qhangeant se b&tit an tombeaa, 

S'ehterre, et ressuscite avec an corps noaveau, 

£t le front coaronn6, toat brillant d'6tincelles, 

S'61ance dans les airs en d6ployant ses ailes ? 

Le sage du Fat, parmi ses plants divers 

V6g6taox rasiembl^s des boots de raniTcr^y t 

Me dira-t-il poarqaoi la tendre sensitive 

Se fl6trit sous nos mains, hontease et fagitive ? 

Poor d6couvrir an pea ce qai se passe en moi, 

Je m'en vais consalter le m^decin du roi ; 

Sans donte il en sait plas que ses doctes confreres. 

Je veux savoir de iui par quels secrets myst^res 

Ce pain, cet aliment dans mon corps dig6r6 

Se transforme en an iait doucement pr6par6 ; 

Comment, toujours filtr^ dans ses routes certaines 

En longs roisseaux de pourpre il court enfler mes veines, 

A mon corps languissant rend on pouvoir nouveaa 

Fait palpiter mon coeur, et penser mon cerveau. 

II l^ve au Ciel les yeux, il s'incline, il s'6crie : 

Demandez-le k ceDieu qui nous donna la vie. 



\ 



To wish for and to attempt every thing is the act-^f a madman ; to 
be guilty of excesses is his lot, moderation is the treasure of the 
Sage ; he knows how to regulate his taste, his labours, and his plea- 
sures ; to have an end in view in his course, and to limit his desires. 
No one can have every thing. The love of science guided your 
youth from your infancy. Nature is your book, and you study in it 
less what has been thought than what ought to be known. Reason 
is your guide. Advance by its light, get a few steps more forward, 
but set bounds to your career. Your inquiries must stop at the 
brink of the infinite ; there the abyss begins, it must be respected. 
Will RSaumury whose skilful and steady hand so often pierced 
through the mysteries of nature, ever be able to inform me by what 
subtle springs the eternal Creator of all things causes bodies to ve- 
getate ? why the dreadful aspic, the tiger, and the panther, never sof- 
tened their cruel disposition ? and why the dog that recognizes the 
liand by which he is fed, dies licking the master whom he loves ? 
how it happens that with a hundred seemingly useless feet,r the 
trembling insect drags his feeble steps ? why this changing worm 
builds his grave, buries himself in it, revives with a new body, and 
with a head crowned with brilliant sparks darts into the air display- 
ing his wings ? Will the learned Du Fai, in the midat of his various 
plants and vegetables collected from the extremities of the universe, 
inform me why the tender sensitive plant shrinks and withers, as if 
ashamed, under our hands ? In order to discover what passes witKin 
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me I consult the Kini^'s Pbyltioian ; he, no doubt, is ixjtter infoh^ed 
thaft his learned brethren. I wish to learn of him by what hidden 
mysteties the bread, the food digested in my body, is transformed 
into a sweet milk ; how, filtered into steady canals, it flows in purple 
streams to swell my veins, gives new powers to my languishing ^ 
body, and causes my heart to beat, and my brain to think. But the 
physician raises his eyes to heaven, bows, and exclaims : Ask it of 
the DiTlnity who gave us life. 



Tout voutoir est d'unfou, to aim at everything is of a mad- 
man, the act of a madman, the part of a madman. The verb 
vouloir, to which we have already directed your attention, 
pages 51 and 53, No. IV., and page 229, Jfo. XV. " to be 
willing," '* to want," " to wish for," includes here the idea of 
attempting, aiming at. 

Uexch est son partage, excess is his lot, to be guilty of 
excesses is his lot; fexc^s, s. m. excess, exuberance, abase. 
When it is employed without any qualifying epithet, or with- 
out stating wherein an excess has been committed, it 
generally denotes a debauch. A Texch, jusqu'd Fexciis, adv. 
beyond the bounds of reason. All the French trords in es are 
m. without exception. 

Le partage, s. m. division, share, lot. 

La moderation^ s. f. moderation ; and sometimes abatement 
in the price. On lui a fait quelque moderation, they made 
him some abatement in the price. The French words in tion 
and sion, are all f. except un bastion, a bastion. They often 
denote an action, and sometimes what has been effected by an 
action. Vne deputation^ for instance, does not denote the 
* action of deputing, of naming or appointing deputies, but 
the aggregate of those who are deputed, the deputies them- 
selves. The case is the same with donation, institution, &o. 
and frequently they denote both the action and its effect, as 
in the word continuation. You may say, je Vai trouveocciipi 
a la continuation de son ouvrage, I found him busy continu- 
iilg his work ; and/ai lu la continuation de son ouvrage, 1 
read the continuation of his woirk. 

II sait regler, he knows how to regulate. Savoir, pages 24 
and 25, No. tl., is always construed with the next verb in the 
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infinitive, without the ^' how" of the EngKsh. II suit ecrire, 
he knows how to write; elle ne suit pas calcukr^ she does 
not know how to calculate. But when the English " how," 
means expressly '^ in what way," *^ in what manner," it is ren- 
dered by comment. I do not know how to go about it, viz, 
I do not know in what manner to go about it, je ne sais com' 
ment iiiy 'prendre ; I do not know how to proceed, je ne sais 
comment faire. 

Se mettre un but, to place a goal, to have an end jn view, 
to act for a determined purpose, not vaguely. Mon but est 
de plaire en enseignant, it is my object to entertain whilst I 
instruct. Le but, (m. like all the words in uty) a mark to 
shoot at, end, aim, design, object, purpose ; une butte^ f. is a 
small rising ground, a hill. The Parisians sometimes call 
Montmartre, (the mount of martyrs) near Paris, (a butte de 
Montmartre, 

Nul ne peut avoir tout, no one can have every thing. The 
pronoun indeterminate nul, m., nulle, f. none, no one, as it 
excludes every one, or every thing, ought never to be em- 
ployed in the plural. Poets have frequently committed this 
fault for the sake of the verse which required the verb in the 
plural, in which case it may be excused as a poetical licence ; 
for ex. when the ^166^ Delille, in his Poeme deT Imagination, 
says : 

" Dont nuls chantres encorn'ont ombrag^ leu rs fronts." , 

he does so because 

" Dont nul chantre encor n*a ombrag^/' 

would not have made a verse. Dont nul chantre encor gives 
only five instead of six syllables, which the hemistich requires, 
and ria ombrage, makes a hiatus between a and o, which 
French poetry does not allow. Nul difilers from aucun^ 
wliich also means none, no one, by a greater degree of inten- 
sity, and by being employed absolutely, as here. You could 
not say aucun ne peut avoir tout. But when nul is an adj., 
and means null and void^ of no value, of no force in law, it 
admits of a pi. Tqus les contrats qu*il a passes sont nuls, all the 
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bonds into which he has entered are void. iViu/, adj. also niean3 
without talents, without merit, without influence, powerless. 
Oest un homme nul, Nulle, s. f. a character of no value or 
meaning in words written in cipher, to increase the difficulty 
of deciphering. The words in ulle are but very few, and all 
f. though some writers make tulle, thread net^ m. 

jiu sortir de Venfance, in coming out, in emerging from in- 
fancy. We had sortir^ v. a. and n. page 88, No. VI. Here 
it is a substantive, which is generally employed in the dative. 
Au sortir de chez moi, on leaving home ; au sortir de Viglise, 
on leavino- church. But when it does not refer to an indivi- 
dual, the fem. la sortie, is preferable. A la sortie du prin- 
temps f at the close of the spring ; a la sortie de Veglise, when 
people are leaving church. La sortie also means exportation, 
just as fentree denotes importation. Hence, droits d'entrSe 
et de sortie, duties on importation and exportation. As a 
military term, une sortie is a saliy from a besieged place. 
But faire une sortie sur quelqu'un, or contre quelqu'un, to 
chide a person, to inveigh violently against one, to rattle at 
one at some tune. 

Et tu pretends 1/ voir. Pretendre, a. and n. to pretend, to 
put in a claim, to assert, denotes also, as here, to intend. 
Thus we had, page 81, No. VI. que pretendez vous faire? 
what do you intend to do? and page 274, No. XVIII. 
Quoi ? vous pretendez faire le metier de Chevalier errant ! 
what ! would you act the part of a knight-errant ? 

11 lefaut respecter, one must respect it, it ought to be re- 
spected. You may also say ilfaut le respecter. 

Reaumur, (Rene Antoine Ferchault de) born at La Ro- 
chelle in 1683, one of the greatest natural historians of his 
time, is particularly known for having first made use of the 
spirit of wine in the thermometer which goes by his name. 
He died on the 17th of October, 1767. 

, Perce la nuit de la nature is a poetical expression for per 
netrated through the mysteries of nature. Percer^ r. a. 1. to 
pierce, to bore, to go through ; and also to broach a cask. 
You will now easily understand the wit of the following 
short anecdote : — ** Mademoiselle des Lorgea en jouant anx 
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Proverbes avec Voiture, qai 6toit fils cl*ua marcband de vio, 
Ini dit plaisamment — CeIui-1^ ne vaut rien ; percez nous ea 
d'un autre." See page 54, No. IV. 

Ressortf s. m. elasticity, spring, way, jurisdiction, extent 
of any authority. Here it means a spring, Unjuge en der- 
nier ressort^ is a judge from whom there is no appeal. Cela 
nest pas de mon ressort, that is not of my cognizance ; I have 
no authority in this affair, I can do nothing in it. Les res- 
sorts demotre voiture sont cassis, the springs of our carriage 
are broken. 

D'oil vient que? whence comes it? how happens it? D'ait 
vient que vous ne m'avezpas ecrit ? why did not you write to 
me ? It differs from pourquoi, wherefore, for what reason, 
by not throwing the nominative of the pron. vous behind 
the verb. With pourquoi you would say, pourquoi ne.m^ceoez 
vous pas ecrit ? 

Ce ver changeant, that changing worm. Un vevy s. m. a 
worm. There are many words pronounced like it. Un verre, 
8. m. a glass. Un vers, s. m. a verse. Fert,'e, adj. green, 
unripe, fresh, brisk : it was anciently spelt verd in the m. 
Le vert, s. m. green, the colour. Vers^ prep, toward, to- 
wards. By being very attentive to the spelling of the words 
you will easily understand the following sentence : dans un 
verre vert est un ver vert qy>i ronge un papier vert sur hquel 
il t/ a des vers f aits vers Fhiver. Changeanty is one of those 
participles active which are declinable. Mr. Cohhett states, 
§ 436 of bis French Grammar : ** this participle is always 
indeclinable, that is, it never changes its form to denote 
either number or gender; there are a few law terms, indeed, 
that appear to be exceptions ; but even these are iiot, and ydu 
willbe sure to bear in mind that it is in French never adjective, 
and never noun." Jt is really astonishing that Mr, Cobbett 
allows himself to be so positive, when it is well known that 
there are a great many French participles active which are 
at the same time adjectives : they are noticed in every good 
Dictionary. /. /. Rousseau has une amt aimante, a loving 
heart; and you may ssLyc'esf une couieur approchantedu violet, 
it is a colour which copies near the violet; monpere aachete un 
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domaine consistant en bois et en pres^ et unemaison consistanie en 
trots etages, my father bought a manor consisting in woods 
and meadows, and a bouse of three stories. II fait une cho' 
leur etouffante, it is sultry hot ; d^une voix tremblante, with a 
trembling voice. Page 136, No. IX. Son humour est ielle'^ 
ment repugnante a la mienne, his disposition is so contrary to 
mine ; elle a des maniires insinuanteSy she has captivating 
manners ; des charmes naissants, growing charms. \ C'est 
une vapeur suffocante, it is a suffocating vapour. H a eu 
des aventures surprenantesj he has had wonderful adventures. 
,The law terms to which Mr. Cohbett alludes, dAunefemme 
usante etjomssante de ses droits, a female enjoying her own 
rights, are not numerous : but there are many real participles 
active, such as changeant, mentioned above, brilliant, char" 
manty dominant, interressant, obligeant, repoussant, convai- 
neant, concluant^ &c. which by some are considered as mere 
common adjectives, and by others as verbal adjectives. 
Those which we have quoted above are acknowledged ver- 
bal adjectives. 

Un plant, s. m. a slip, a young tree, a plot of young trees. 
Delille says : 

'' Tant6t an bois profond, sauvage, t^o^breux 

Epanche une ombre immense ; et tant6t moins nombreux 

Un plant d'arbres phoisis, forme un riant boci^ge.'' 

« 

Illhve au del les yeux, he lifts his eyes up to heaven. 
This confirms what we stated respecting the limbs of the 
body, page 214, 215, No. XIV. Mr. Cohbett, in his §308, 
has caught but a very imperfect glimpse of this rule. It is 
not restricted to any harm done or pain suffered in the limb 
or body of an animate being ; it extends to every case in 
which there is a personal pronoun in the sentence, as here, 
il live, he lifts up, which sufficiently denotes to whom the life 
or part of the body spoken of belongs. In all such cases the 
French use the article definite, instead of the pron. poss. Je 
lui dois la vie, I owe my life to him, I am indebted to him 
for being alive ; il grince les dans, he gnashes his teeth ; on 
la voit toujours les bras croises, she is always seen with her 
arms folded ; elle a tes yeux noirs, her eyes are black ; elle 
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se lave ks mainSf she is washing her htods ; U lui dit i 
toreille, he whispered into his ear ; cela me perce le cceur, 
that goes through my heart ; une id6e me vient d Vesprit, a 
thought occurs to my mind ; cela nCoffusque la vue, that 
offends my eye-sight. Is there any harm done» or pain sof- 
feredy in all these cases i 

ftir^^V Ballad, entitled ** Die Entfiihrnng oder Ritter Kari 
von Eichenhorst nnd Fraulein Gertrude von Hocbborg/' the 
Elopement, or Sir Charles of Eichenhorst, and Lady Ger- 
trude of Hochburg, will afford us some important remarks on 
the German language : 

*' Knapp% sattle mir mein Danenrosz 

Dasz ich mir Rah' erreite ! 

Es wird mir hier zu eng' im Schlosz ; 

Ich yrill and masz in's Weite I" 

So rief der Ritter Karl in Hast, 

Veil Angst and Ahndong, sonder Rast. 

Es schien ihn fast za plagen 

Als hatt' er wen erschlagen. 

Er sprengte, dasz es Fanken stob, 
Herunter von dem Hofe ; 
Und als er kaam den Blick erhob, 
Sieh da ! Gertraden's Zofe ! 
Zasammen schrack der Rittersmann ; 
Es packf ihn, wie mit Krallen, an, 
Und schiittelt' ihn wie Fieber 
Hiniiber and heriiber. 

" Gott griisz each, edier janger Herr ! 
Gott geb' each Hell and Frieden ! 
Mein armes Fraulein hat mich her 
Zam letztenmahl beschieden. 
Verloren ist each Trudchen's Hand ! 
Dem Janker Flump von Pommerland 
Hat sie vor Aller Ohren, 
Ihr Vater zageschworen. 

" * Mord ! flucht er laat, bei Schwert and Spiesz— 
Wo Karl dir noch geliistety 
So sollst da tief ins Barg^verliesz, 
Wo Molch and Unke nistet. 
• Nicht rasten will ich Tag and Nacht 
Bisz dasz ich nieder ihn gemacht, 
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Das Hcrz ihm aasgerissen 
Und das dir nachgeschmissen/ '* 

Jetzt in der Karomer zagt die Brant 
Und znckt vor Herzenswehen, 
Und achzet tief, and weinet laat 
Und wiinschet zu vergehen. 
Ach ! Gott der Herr mnsz ihrer Pein 
Bald musz und wird c$r gnadig seyn. 
Hort ihr zur Trauer Tauten 
So wiszt ihr's auszudeuten, 

'*^ Geh, meld*ihm, dasz ich sterben muszi — 

Rief sie mit tausend Zahren, — 

Geh, bring' ihm, ach ! den letzten Grusz 

Den er von mir wird horen ! 

Geh, unter Gottes Sobutz, und bring 

Von mir ihm diesen goldnen Ring 

Und dieses Wehrgehenke 

Wobei er mein gedenke !' " 

Zu Ohren braust'ihm, wie ein Meer, 
Die Schreckenspost der Dime ; 
Die Berge wankten um ihn her 
Es flirrt' ihm vor der Stime. 
Doch jach wie Windeswirbel fahrt 
Und riihrig Laub und Staub emport. 
Ward seiner Lebensgeister 
Yerzweiflungsmuth nun Meister. 

Gottslohn ! Gottslohn ! du treue Magd, 
Kann ich's dir nicht bezahlen, 
Gottslohn ! dasz du mir's angesagt, 
Zu hundert tausend malen. 
Bisz Wohlgemuth und tummle dich ! 
Plugs tummle dich zuriick und siNrioh : 
War's auch aus tausend Ketten 
So wollt'ich sie erretten ! 

Bisz Wohlgemuth und tummle dich ! 

Plugs tummle dich von hinnen ! 

Ha ! Riesen, gegen Hieb und Stich, 

WoUt'ich sie abgewinnen. 

Sprich : mitternachts bei Stemenschein 

WoUt'ich vor ihrem Fenster seyn, 

Mir geh' es, wie es gehe, ^ 

Wohl, Oder ewig wehe. 



fr- 
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Squire ! saddle my Daoish horse, that I may obtain some solace by 
riding ! I feel oppressed here in the castle ! I will and mast get into 
the open coantry. Thas exclaimed in haste Sir Charles, full of 
anxiety and forebodings, and restless. He felt nearly as distressed as 
if he had killed some one. He gallopped down from the court- 
yard SQ that the sparks flew about, and on scarcely lifting his eyes, 
lo ! he beheld Gertrude's maid ! The knight startled ; it seized him 
as with claws, and shook him to and fro like a fever. " God bless 
you, my noble young Lord ! Heaven grant you health and peace ! 
My poor lady sends me hither for the last time. Gertrude's hand 
is lost to you ! In the hearing of all, her father has promised her 
with an oath to the young Lord Plnmp of Pomerania. S'Death ! — 
he swore aloud, by sword and lance — if you still think of Charles, 
you shall be confined in the deepest cave of the castle where lizards 
and toads are breeding. Neither night nor day will I rest before I 
have knocked him down, tore out his heart, and cast it after you.'' 
Your beloved Gertrude is now desponding in her room, convulsed 
with violent pains in her heart; she fetches deep sighs, weeps aloud, 
and wishes for death. Ah ! the Almighty must and.will soon release 
'^'\. her of her sufferings. Should you hear the death-bell ringing you 

will know for whom. ^^ Go tell him that I must die, she said, under 
a flood of tears — go, carry him the last greetings he will hear from 
me — go, under Heaven's protection, and give him from me this gold 
ring, and this shoulder belt, that he may remember me 1" The 
girl's terrifying message roared in the knight's ears like the sea ; the 
mountains reeled around him ; every thing glimmered before his 
eyes : but, suddenly, like a whirlwind that raises and drives leaves 
and dust before it, the courage of despair revived his spirits : "God 
reward you, faithful maid ; if I cannot pay you, the Almighty will 
reveard you a hundred thousand times for having brought me this 
message : be of good cheer, and make haste ! Quickly hasten back, 
and tell her, were it from a thousand chains, I will yet free her. Be 
of good cheer, and hasten away. Ha 1 I would snatch her from 
giants with the point and edge of my sword. Tell her that at 
' midnight, by the light of the stars, I shall be under her window, may 
happen what will, whether I be happy or wretched for ever." 

Ein Knappe, s. m. a squire, a shield-bearer. Hence they 
were also called Schildknappen ; knappe heiug originally the 
same with knabe, a boy, a youth. In common life the word 
still denotes a journeyman in some trades, the name of which 
is prefixed, as ein Muhlknappe^ a miller's man; em Ttuih- 
knappe, a clothier's man ; ein Berj/knappe, a miner ; ein Salz- 
knappe, a labourer in salt-min93. In the duchy of Brans- 
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wiek, farmer's servants are called knappen, in other parts of 
GermaDy, knechte. The adj. knapp, is strait, narrow^ close, 
pinching, sparing. 

Mein Ddnenrosz, my Danish horse. See page 50, No. IV. 
'We often denote horses in German by the country which gave 
them birth, even without adding the word pferd or rosz^ and 
we then make the word masculine. We say, er reilet einen 
Englimder, einen Polacken, einen Diinen, 8cc. he rides an 
Eoglisb horse, a Polish horse, a Danish horse, &c. Erreiten, 
to obtain by riding on horseback. Page 254, No. XVI. 

jB* wird mir hier zu eng^ ini Schlosz, it grows too narrow for 
me here in the castle. We have already noticed, es ist mir 
and €s wird mir^ p^g^ 252 and 254, No. XVI. Zu eng^ 
contr. for zu enge, too narrow, meaning zu enge urn's HertZy 
oppressed about the heart. Enge^ properly, is strait, narrow, 
close, tight 

Ich will und musz in's weile, I will and must into the wide, 
i3 an elliptical expression, the verb gehen is understood, I 
ipust go; and in*s weite^ for in das weite, the adj. weii, far, 
distant, used as a substantive instead of die weite Welt, the 
wide world, here the open country contrasted with the con* 
iineinent of the castle. The prep, in, construed with the 
acQusative, and meaning ** into," sufficiently shows that there 
is fi locomotion intended. We say in common life, ich musz 
h^te in die Stadt, I inust (go) to-day into the city. Er will 
in cf^n Waldy he wants (to go) into the wood. 
. In Hastf adv. exp. in haste. Die Hast, f. haste^ differs 
from Eile, f. haste, by denoting rather the anxiety to do sqme* 
thing in a very short time, and answering more the English 
**Jiurry.'' Ich hahees in Hast get han^ I did it in a hcurry, 
the ha;^te with which I did it did not proceed from want 
of time or external circumstances, but from my own agitation, 
levity, or vivacity, which did not permit me to bestow sufii* 
cient time upon it. 

Voll Angst und Ahndung, full of anxiety and forebodings* 
jingsty page 158, No. X. Die 4-^ndung, s. f. a foreboding, 
misgiving of what is to happen. Several authors call it 
Ahnung ; Ahndung, howev^i, is more correct, the word being 
derived from ahnden, to forebode. Voll, fuU^ adj. is com- 
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bined with the substantive that follows either with the prepos. 
** tjon/' das Hans war voll von Menschen, the house was full 
of people ; or, with the genitive, which is more elegant and 
poetical. VoH verwegener Schalkheit, full of bold waggish- 
ness ; or we may tack the voll in both cases at the end, as — 
von grossen Erwartungen roH, full of great expectations ; 
and emstes Tiefsins voll, full of a profound melancholy ; or, 
we may speak simply by juxta position^ without declining the 
substantive, or using any prepos. Er hat die Tasche voll 
Geld, he has his pocket full of money. Sie brachte eine 
Schurtze voll Kirschen, she brought an apron full of cherries ; 
or lastly, we add the syllable er to " t?o//," and use again the 
substantive undeclined, and without a prepos. Sie ist voller 
Neugier, she is full of curiosity ; er ist voller Unruhe, he is 
full of uneasiness. We had, page 267, No. XVII. " Du 
bist gesund und reich, und dennoch voller Klagen," full of 
complaints. 

Esschienihnfast zu plageUj it appeared almost to plague 
him, to distress him ; he felt himself nearly as distressed. 
Fasti adv. almost. The two German adverbs. Fast and 
Beynahe, answer the English almost and nearly. The latter 
denotes a very near approximation to completion, though the 
action was not commenced. Ich hatte beynahe meine Nacht- 
mutze statt meinen Hut aufgesetzt, I had nearly put my 
night-cap on instead of my hat. Ich habe fast die gantze 
Flasche geleeret, I have almost emptied the whole bottle. 
Here the approximation is so great that the action of empty- 
ing the bottle had actually commenced, though it was not com* 
pleted. 

Als h'dtt'er wen erschlagen, as had he some one killed, 
as if he had : if the wenn (if) were not omitted, the con- 
struction would be, als wenn er wen erschlagen Kdtte, As 
the pronoun relative welcher m^iy be employed to express 
" some," the poet here by the same analogy uses wen, the 
accusative of the pron. interr. wer, who, for some one." Both 
expressions are rather antiquated, and only fit for poetry. 
; Er sprengte dasz es Funken slob hinunter, he gallopped 
down so that the sparks flew about. Hinuntersprengen, r. 
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Sep. comp. to gallop down id the direction from the speaker, 
or agent. Ich sprenge hinuntery ich sprengte hinunter, ich habe 
hinunier gesprengt. The poet uses hinunter, down, because 
the ancient castles were generally on hills or rising grounds. 
Sprengen is properly the active of the neuter verb springen^ 
to leap, and means to blow up, to force, to break op«n ; just 
as we had, sinken^ senken, page 29, No.II.; trinken, tranken, 
page 125, No. VII I. But mit dem Pferde sprengen, is to 
ride full gallop ; and as the poet makes the knigjit demand 
his horse in the first line of the ballad, it is evident that the 
words mit dem pferde, are here understood. Dasz^ cohj. 
that, is also employed for aufdasz, in order that, and so dasZy 
so that, as here. 

^ stob Ftmken, it scattered sparks, the sparks flew about 
from^he shoes of the horse, gallopping over the pavement of 
the Castle yard. The es is here considered as the agent; we 
shall have occasion to notice it presently. Stieben, irr. act. 
and neuter, to scatter, to disperse, to fly about. Ich stiebe, 
ich stob, ich bin gestoben. We also say, es stiebt, of a very 
small rain ; in some parts of Germaty es stiibet ; and of a 
very small snow, es stobert. der Funke, or der Funken, ens, 
pi. die Funken, s. m. a spark of fire. 

Und als er knum den Blick ei'hob, and as he scarcely lifted 
up his eyes. The conj. als throws the verb behind ; if the 
sentence began with Xraz^m, the construction would be kaum 
erhob er den Blick, 

Fine Zofe, f. a lady's-maid, a waiting- woman. It is ge- 
nerally, though not here, used in a bad sense, like the English 
" Abigail.'' It is also the French Soubrette^ the lady's-maid 
in comedies. 

Sieh da ! Siehe da ! Sieh ! Siehe ! lo ! behold ! Poets also 
use schau ! schauet ! for the same interjection. We had in 
Wieland's Oberon, page 266. XVII. : 

*' Und siehe da ! mein Bruder Itegt void Pferde 
Gestiirzt. ..." 

Zusamrnen schrdk der Rittersmann, is the same poetical 

license which we had in Gvlhe, laut auflachten die Mddchien, 

page 287, XVIII. zusainmenschrecken being a sep. comp. 
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which ih the impf. ifehoilld have been er sckrak zusammen. 
See zusammen, page 191, XII. Shreck^n, n; and a. to^ 
terrify, to be frightened, follows, when n., the irreg. of ers' 
ehrecken, page 157, X. ^ 

Eg packfihn, wie mii Krallen, an, it seized him as with 
claws. The pronoan Es is here, as above, es stob Funken, a 
mysterious invisible agent. Like the indefinite poetical infi- 
nitive of the Latins, which seems to point at something awfally. 
mysterions, this «s throws a veil upon the cause, and thus 
heightens the effect. Schiller is particularly fond of this 
vague pronoun, as an unknown agent. Anpacken^ r. sep. a. 
comp. to lay hold of, to seize, to catch, to attack. 

Hat mich her beschieden would be the construction in 
prose; the zum letztenmal could not be interpolated. Beschei- 
den, irr. insep. act. comp. to appoint, to assign, to snimnony 
to send, from scheiden, to part ; ich bescheide, ich beschied, 
ich habe beschieden J to sppomi to the place where we are^ 
The maid being arrived at the Knight's Castle, says, of course; 
herbeschieden, sent hither. 

JZuschworen, to promise with an oath, 178, XI. 

Flucht'er laut, he swore, he cursed aloud, is an elliptical 
expression for he said aloud cursing. 

Wo ^arl dir noch geliistet, if Charles is still longed after 
by thee, if you still think of Charles. fFo, where, is used 
here instead of the condit. conj. wenn, if. Two lines lower^ 
wo is the real adv. of place, •* where." Getusten, r. n. to 
long, to have a desire, to list. Wenn es Ihnen geliistet, if you 
like it, if it be agreeable to you. 

So sollst du tie/ ins Burgverliesz, you shall deep into the 
Castle dungeon, is again an ellipsis, whereto, orft^ thrown^ 
must be understood. Das Burgverliesz, n. the lowest dun- 
geon of a Castle. Ein VerKeZy n. an abyss, a place where 
people disappear when thrown into. 

Rasten, r. n. with haben, to rest from fatigue in order to 
resume your labour. Bis dasz, until that ; the French, jus- 
qu'd ce que. But we also say simply bis before a verb. Ich 
nieder ihngemachty — ausgerissenf-^-nachgeschmissen, omitting 
the auxiliary verb haben. Nieder ihn gemacht is a poetical 
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license : in prose it is his ich ihn niedergemacht . Niederma- 
cheriy to knock down, to defeat, is a sep. comp. Ich mcuAe 
niedeTy ich machte nieder, ich habe niedergemacht. 

Zagen, r. n. v. with haben^ to despond, to hesitate from 
fear or pnsillahimity. Zucken, r. n. v. with haben, to have a 
convulsive motion. 

Vergehen, irr. n. comp. v. to perish, exactly like the Latitt 
perire. The German insep. particle ver, bears indeed a great 
affiinity to the Latin per. Gehen, (ire) vergehen, (perire) 
"ire ita ut nunquam redeas." 

Wobei er mein gedenke, whereby he is to remember me. 
Verbs of reminiscence and forgetfulness govern the genitive^ 
which in the pron. pers. of the first person is meiner, contract- 
ed here into mein. Thus, instead of vergisz meiner nicht, 
we may say, vei'gisz mein nicht ; whence the name of the 
flower, forget-me-not. 

Laub und Staub, {oWage 2Lud dust, is again one of those 
chiming expressions which we have frequently noticed, and 
which Burger in particular is very fond of. Bisz is an anti- 
quated expression for sej/, imperative ** be.'* 

Our French Extract is, in German — 

Narren allein machenauf alles Ansprach ; Uebermaasz ist ihr Theil 
Massigung ist der Schatz des Weisen. Er schr'ankt seine Liebhabe- 
reien, seine Arbeit und seine Vergniignngen ein ; setzt seinem Laofe 
ein Ziel, und seinen Begierden ihre Gr'anzen. Niemand kann aiies 
haben. Wiszbegierde hat deine Jugend Ton deiner Kindbeit aa 
geleitet. Die Natur ist dein Booh, and da willst darin nicht das 
lesen was man gedacbt hat sondern was man wissen masz. Die 
y ernunft ist dein Fiihrer ; riicke vorw'arts bey ibrem Lichte ; gehe 
noch einigc Schritte weiter, aber stecke^deinem Laufe ein Ziel. 
Am Rande des Unendlichen mnszt do stille stehen ; dort fangt 
ein Abgrnnd an den man yerehrcn milsz. Wird mich Reaamur 
dessen geschickte und stete Hand so oft die Finstemisz der 
Natur durchdrang je belehren kbnnen mit welchen feinen Spring- 
fedem der ewige Schopfer Wachsthum in den Korpern her-> 
Yorbringt; warum die schreckliche Natter, der Tiger, und der 
Panther nie ikre graasame Neigung gelindert ; warum der 
Hand, welcher die Hand kennt die ihn fiittert noch sterbend 
seinen geliebten Herrn leckt ; woher es kommt dasz diesz zitternde 
Ziefer, mit hundert scheinbar unniitzcn Fiiszen, sich matt fort 
schleppt; warum dieser ver'anderliche Wurm sein Grab baat, 
sich darin beerdiget^ mit einem neuen Leibe wieder anflebt, 
und mit gekrontem und funkelndem Haupte seine Fliigel 
ausbreitet und sich in die Luft schwingt? Wird mir der 
weise du Fa'i, in der mitte seiner verschiedenen Pflanzuogen und 
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Gewachsen die von alien Ecken der Welt zasammen gebracht sind« 
erkl&ren warum das zarte Fiihlkraut sich wie beschamt zariickzieht 
and unter unsern H'anden verwelkt. Um das ein wenig sa entdec- 
ken was ip mir vorgebt will ich den Leibarzt des Konigs befragen ; 
er weisz ohofehlbar mebr wie seine gelebrten Mitbriider. Von ihm 
wiinschte ich zu lernen darch welcbe verborgene gebeinie Mittel 
das Brod, diese in meineni Kbrper verdaaete Nahrung, sich in siisse 
Milch verwandelt ; wie diese immer in bestimmte Kanale getrieben 
meine Adem mit langen Purpurstromen schwelit, meinem schmach- 
tenden Leibe neae Krafte verleiht, und mein Herz zum schlagen 
und mein Gehirn zum denken antreibt. £r hebt seinen Blick gen 
Himmel auf, vorbeugt sich, und ruft aus : Befragt die Gottheit die 
uiis das Leben schenkte. 

Burger's Ballad is, in French — 
EcuTER, selle mon cheval Danois, qu'une course rende le calme a 
mes esprits agit^s ! Je me sens trop k I'^troit dans mon chateau, ii 
fautque je parcoure les champs loinlaias. Ainsi s*^ciia k la hd,te le 
Chevalier Charles, opprim^ d'angoisse et de pressentimens, et pres- 
que pionge dans une agitation semblable k celle d'un menrtrier. II 
traverse la cour au grand gallop, et fait voler des 6tincelles des fers 
de son coursier lorsque levant k peine les yeux il apper^oit, b^las ! 
la suivante de Gertrude. Le Chevalier trcssaille, il se croit entre 
les gritfes d'un animal feroce, des seeousses de fi^vre le font trem- 
bler. '* Que le Ciel vous b^nisse, noble et jeune Seigneur ! Puisse- 
t-il vous accorder la paix et la sant6 ! Ma pauvre Demoiselle m'en- 
voye ici pour la demi^re fois. Vous n'avez plus d'espoir d'obtenir 
la main de Gertrude. Son p^re Ta publiquement promise, sous la 
foi d'un serment, au Baron Plump de la Pom6ranie. Par la mort ! 
8'6cria-t-il tout haut, j'en atteste mon epee et ma lance ; si tu songes 
encore k Charles je t'enfermerai dans le caveau le plus profond du 
ch&teau, oi!i nichent les crapands et les vip^res. Je n'aurai de repos 
ni jour ni nuit que je ne Taye terrass6 pour lui arracher le coeur et 
te le jetter au visage.'' Ma jeune maitresse enferm^e dans sa cham- 
bre^ en proie au d6sespoir et le coeur d6chir6, poiisse de profonds 
soupirs ; ses sanglots 6tonffent ses pleurs, elle invoque la mort. Ab ! 
sans doute le Ciel finira bient6t ses peines. Si vous entendez les 
cloches fun^bres vous saurez pour qui elles sonnent. Inond^e de 
larmes, elle me dit : Va, annonce lui que je vais mourir ; cours, porte 
lui les derni^res paroles qu'il entendra de moi. Va sous la protec- 
tion du Ciel, donne lui de ma part cette bague d'or et ce baudrier, 
qui me rappelleront k son souvenir. Ces paroles terribles de la sui- 
vante, retentissent aux oreilles du Chevalier comme une mer agit^e. 
Les montagnes semblent toumer avec lui, tout flotte confus^ment 
devant ses yeux. Soudain tel qu'un tourbillon qui soul^ve les 
feuilles et la poussi^re, le courage du d^sespoir le ranime. Le Ciel 
vous le rende ! Messag^re fiddle ! si je ne puis payer vos services, 
le ciel vous r^compensera mille et mille fois de m^avoir pr6venu. 
Ayez bon courage ; h^tez vous, et partez sans tarder. Fut-elle m^me 
entre les mains de grants je les frapperois d'cstoc et de taille pour 
Ten arracher. Dites lui, qu'^ minuit, k la lueur des Moiles, je serai 
sous sa fendtre, quoiqu'il m'arrive, que le bonheur m'attende, ou 
que je sois malheureux pour jamais I 
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Thb continaation of VoUaire*s Discourse on Moderation 
will afford as a variety of interesting remarks on the French 
language. 

CouKRiBRS de la Physiqae, Argonantes nonveattx ^ 

Qui franchissez l6s monts, qui traversez les eanx 

Ramenez des climats souniis aux trois couronnes 

VospercheSy vos Secteurs, et surtoutdeux Laponneft; 

Vous avez confirm^, dans ces iieux pleins d'ennui, 

Ce que Newton connut sans sortir de chez lui. 

Vous avez arpent6 quelque foible partie 

Des flancs tonjonrs glacis de la terre aplatie. 

D6voilez ces ressorts qui font la pesanieur ; 

Vous connoisez les loix qu'^tablit son auteur. 

Parlez, enseignez moi comment ses mains f^condes 

Font toumer tant de Cienx, graviter tant de mondes ; 

Pourquoi yers le soleil notre globe entrain6 

Se meut autour de soi sur son axe incline ; 

Parcourant en douze ans les celestes demenres 

D'oik yient que Jupiter a son jour de dix heures? 

Vous ne le savez point ; yotre savant compas 

Mesure I'nnivers et ne le connoit pas. 

Je vous vols dessiner par un art infaillible 

Les dehors d'un palais k Thomme inaccessible ; 

Les angles, les c6t68 sont roarqo6s par vos traits ; 

Le dedans k vos yeux est ferrn^ pour jamais. 

Pourquoi done m'affliger si ma d^bile vue 

Ne peut percer la nuit sur mes yeux r^pandne ? 

Je n'imiterai point ce malheoreux savant 

Qui des feux de FEtna scrntatenr imprudent 
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Marchant siir des monceaux de bitome et de cendre, 
Fnt consume da fen qa'il cherohoit k coijnpr^ndre. 

Mod^rons nons sartoat dans notre ambition ; 
C'est du coear des ha mains la grande passion. 
L'empes6 Magistrat, le financier sauvage, 
La prade anx yeax d^yotr, la ooqaette volage 
Vont en postc k Versaille essayer des m^pris 
Qa'iis reviennent sondain rendre en poste k Paris. 
Les libres habitans des rives du Pennesse 
Ont saisi qaelqaefois cette amorce traitresse : 
Platon va raisonner k la Coar de Denis ; 
Raoine Jans^niste est aupr^s de Lonis ; 
L'anteor volaptaeax qai c616bra Glyc^re 
Prodigae an fils d*Octave on encens^mercenaire. 
Moi m^me renon^ant k mes premiers desseins 
Jai Y^ca, je Pavoae, avee des Souverains. 
Mon vaisseaa fit naafrage aux mers de ces Sir^nes ; 
Lear yoix flatta mes sens, ma main porta leurs cbaiDes* 
^ On me dit : Je voas aime, et je eras comme an sot 
Qa'ii 6toit qaeiqae id^e attach^e k ce mot. 



Ye messengers of physical science, new Argonaats, who pass 
moantains and cross seas, bring. as back from the coantries sub- 
ject to three crowns, yoar perches, your sectors, and above all, two 
female Laplanders ; you have confirmed in those dull places what 
Newton knew without leaving his home. You have surveyed a 
small portion of the aideft of the flattened earth which are per- 
petually frozen ; explain the means which constitute gravity ; yoa are 
acquainted with the laws which its author establishes. Speak, in- 
form me how his creative hands cause so many Heavens to revolve, 
so many worlds to gravitate ; why our globe, attracted by the sun, 
moves round itself inclined upon its axis ; how it happens that Ju- 
piter, revolving in twelve years through the celestial spheres, has a 
day of ten hours ? You cannot tell ; with your learned compasses 
you measure the universe, and do not know it. I behold you sketch- 
ing by an infallible art the outsides of a palace inaccessible to man ; 
its angles and its sides are drawn by your lines ; but the inside iafor 
ever shut out from your sight. Why then should I lament that my 
weak eye cannot pierce the darkness with which it is covered ? I 
shall not imi^te that unfortunate philosopher, who, imprudently ex- 
ploring the fires of the Etna, and walking over heaps of bitumen and 
ashes, was consumed by the conflagration which he endeavoured to 
understand. Above all, let us moderate our ambition; it is the 
great passion of the human heart. The starched magistrate^ the 
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unsociable financier, the prude with pious looks, the fickle eoqUet, 
hasten to Versailles to encounter eonteropt, which they hastily return 
to bestow in their turn at Paris. The free inhabitants of the banks of 
the Permessus have sometimes taken this treacherous bait. I[^lato 
went to argue at the court of Dionysius. Racine, though a Jaiise* 
nist, attended upon Louis. The voluptuous poet who celebrated 
Ofycera, lavished a mercenary incense upon the son of Octavins. I 
myself renouncing ray former resolves, I lived, I own it, with mo*, 
narchs. My ship was wrecked in those Syren seas ; their voice 
flattered my ears ; my hands wore their chains. I was told that I 
was beloved, and like a fool I thought there was some idea con- 
nected with the expression. 

Courriers dt la Physique^ messengers of physical science. 
The poet is alluding to the expedition of Maupertuis and 
other French astronomers, who, in 1736, were sent to Lap- 
land by Louis XV. to ascertain the figure of the earth. 
Observe that la Physique in French, always means physical ^ 
science, natural history ; but never physic in the English sense, 
or the science of healing diseases. . This is called la medecine ; 
a physician is un midecin^ and a physic, a remedy, une mede* 
dne^ Cestun ttudiant efi medecine, be studies physic. 

Argonautes nowoeaux, new Argonauts. Navigators to 
distant unknown parts are frequently called Argonauts, in 
allusion to the 52 Greek princes who went with Jason in the 
ship Argo> in deareh of the golden fleece. 

Nouveau^ nouvel, before a vowel and h mute, m. nouvelle, 
f. adj. new. When Mr. Cobbett states in his French gram- 
mar, § \0&y^* nowoeau was formerly written nouvel, and there 
may be a case or two in which it is still used in this form,'' he 
is ridiculously trifling with his dear little boy. It would not 
have taken up more time or more space to have informed 
him at once that bel and nouvel are placed before words of 
the masouline gender beginning with a vowel or an h mute, 
and that fou is still spelt and pronounced fol in the same 
cases ; mou would likewise be spelt mol, but it generally is 
placed after the substantive m. Un Corps mou', a soft body. 
The important distinction between neuf, new, and nbuveau, 
new, lippears equally insignificant to Mr. C but une robe 
muve and une nouvelle robe, are not exactly th^ same things 
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jt^m^ robe nenve, is a new gown, which has nevf?r been worn 
before, and the materials or stnff of which are new ; une robe 
nouvelle is a gown id the new fashion ; it may have been 
worn before, but it is now diflTerently made, or differently 
trimmed and ornamented, and it retains the name of nouvelle 
robe as. long as it is in fashion. According to the Abbe Girard, 
ce qui n'a point servi est neuf; ce qui n'avoit pas encore 
paru est nouveau. Hence on taking a new house, which may 
have been built many years before, you say to your friends : 
vous fCavez pas vu notre nouvelle maison ; but of a house 
lately built, you say, c'est une maison neuve. In the6gurative 
sense of these adjectives, there is likewise a great difference 
between un homme neuf, and tin homme nouveau ; the former 
denotes a man who is stiff, embarrassed in his manners, un- 
used to genteel company ; and as neuf in its proper sense 
11^ means ^' new," the French, who are fond of punning and con- 
veying secret sneers, say of such an individual il durera 
bmgtems ; he will last a long time. Vn homme nouveau is 
a man, who, in spite of his low origin, has raised himself to 
dignities, rank, or riches; the 6rst in his family who has risen 
. to distinction. But this expression never insinuates an im- 
putation upon the means by which he attained his elevation. 
In this latter case the French say, cest un Parvenu. 

Quifranchissez les monts^ who go over the mountains, 
f rancftir, r. a. 2, to leap clean over, to get over, to over- 
come, to get over any difficult pass ; hence it applies to high 
mountains. Apres axioir franchi les Alpes^ after we Jiad 
got over the Alps. To frank a letter, is affranchir une lettre : 
as the French have not the substantive, a* frank, you must say, 
f ai prie Milord E. ff affranchir ma lettre, I have asked a 
frank of Lord E. Je nai pas pufaire affranchir ma lettre^ 
I could not get a frank. Affrqnchir lapompe, or franchir la 
pompey is a sea term : to free the pump. 

Des climats saumis aux trois couronnes, means the three 
northern kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark^ and Norway^ which 
in the fourteenth century were united under Margareth, and 
were to i-emain under one sovereign by the union of Calmar. 
I^fux Laponnes, two female Laplanders. This alludes, to 
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Maupertuis having actaally brought a fentale from 'Lapland 
with him. 

Pfef«5 cT^wwwt, full of dulness, dull. The French word 
ennui, s. m. denotes that weariness, ,that languor of the mind 
which arises from our attention not being engaged, either be- 
cause something displeases us in itself or by its length, or on' 
account of the disposition inwhich we happen to be. 

Ce que Newton connut, what Newton knew. Mercier, 
the autl;ior of the Tableau de Paris, ventured to attack New- 
ton in his writings, and some one said to a witty lady, ** Mer^ 
cier rCest pas content de Newton*^ Eh Men ! replied she, 
quHl prtnne des cartes! (which may mean playing cards, or 
the French philosdpher Z)e«car<€s.) 

Vousavez arpente, you have measured. Arpenter, r. a. 1» 
to survey, to measure land ; to walk quick. Un Arpenteur^ 
a land surveyor. Un arpent, a space of ground containing 
1800 French square feet: according to the new French 
measures it answers to about 51 ares, the measure of land. 
Une £>ai2£fe, f. being a tract of sandy ground covered with, 
heath, on which it is diaagreeable to walk, arpenter le9. 
Landes, means, to do unprofitable and fatiguing work, to run 
about for no purpose. It is one of those figurative expres* 
sions which the French call phrases faiteSy ready-made sen-^ 
tebces, as it were, that give to the dullest speaker the ap- 
pearance of being witty, when he has only a good memory. 
They are, liowever, inadmissible in the higher strains of 
poetry, and in the graver styles of prose writing : but they 
are continually heard in familiar conversation. Hence it is 
chiefly peace-meal, and by the help of a retentive memory^ 
that the French language is acquired. Its analogies are so 
few, and its rules so encumbered with exceptions, that it 
cannot be learnt en masse, like the philosophical language of 
the Germans ; it must be treasured up en detail, and yet 
the wonder-working Teachers pretend to teach without the 
dull and fatiguing exercise of memory ! Surely if ever lan- 
guage peremptorily required it, it is the French. 

Les" dehors, or le dehors, s. m. the outside. ' But the plurar 
ismore generally confined to the outworks of fortificdtioneT;' 
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or figuratively, to denote outward appearaiioei$. There is 9 
French comedy called, les dehors trompeurs. Dehors is also 
an adv. oat, without. Mettre un damestique dehors, to turn 
a servant out. On h voit de dehors, it may be seen from 
without. Ilfaut le placer en dehors, it must be placed ont^ 
side. As the French do not ride outside their coaches, they 
have no name for an outside place* You may say, voyager 
sur rimperiale dune voiture, to ride outside of a coach. 
Uimperiah, the top of a coach. The words in ale are 40 f, 
and 11 m. Le dedans, or les dedans dune maison, the inside 
of a house. The word is m. and the only one of that termi-r 
nation. Dedans is also an adv. of place, within. The pro- 
nunciation of de dents, of teeth, is exactly the same. Some 
one asked, Quefaut^il que je fosse pour n'avoirphts mon mal 
de dents ^ He was answered as if he had said dedans: il 
faut le mettre dehors, 

L'empese magistrate the starched, stiff magistrate* Em- 
pese, ee, adj. and part. p. of r. a. 1. empeser, to starch, (pron. 
an-pe-z6.) Un homme emptse is a stiff affected man. Vk 
style empese, a heavy conceited style. Empois, s. m. starch. 
En peser, to weigh some. Vous Trie demandiez de Tempois 
pour empeser \ je vais vous en peser, you asked me for some 
starch to starch with ; I am going to weigh you some. 

Le Financier sauvage, the unsociable financier. At the 
time when Voltaire wrote this discourse, the appellation of 
Financier applied particularly to persons grown rich from 
having managed the public revenue, who being often of }pw 
extraction, had not the polished manners of the courtiers, and 
were on that aqcount thought unsociable. 

Alter en po&te, or, courir la poste, to travel with post- 
horses. Faire tout en poste, or, en courant la poste, to do 
every thing in a hurry. La poste, f. or, le bureau de la poste, 
the post office, the post house. Un poste, m. a military post, 
an employment, an office. 

Essuyer des mepris, to endure conteippt, humiliations. 
Essuyer, r. a. I. to wipe, to dry up, to endure, to be expose^ 
to. Hence un essui»main, a towel. Mepris, s. m. contempt, 
scorn, humiliation ; in the pi. scornful words or actions. The 



Cardinal de Bemis, was partietilarly instrumeDtal in bring- 
ing about the alliance of France with Aastria against the 
Great Frederick of Pk'ussia, in 1756, because this mo- 
narch in his verses had said, speaking of the Cardinal's 
poetry ^-^- 

** Evitez de Bemis la st6rile abondance/' 
This circumstance caused bitter complaints against his ad- 
ministration, and a French poet, who made him severe re- 
proaches in a long epistle, closed it by, 

** Et les nUpris d'^in roi pour vos petites rimes 
Voas semblent-ils assez veng^s V* 

Mipfis might also be the part, past, of the refl. v. se mepr^n- 
drCf to mistake. 

L'amour en voas criit voir sa m^re ; 
Ah I qui ne s'y seroit m6pris Z 

Cette amorce traitresse, that treacherous bait* Une amorce, 
s. f. a bait for any animal ; the priming of a gun. Amorcer, 
r. a. 1. to pnt a bait on a hook, to bait, to allure^ to prime a 
gun. Boileau says, 

'' Qaelqaefois k I'app&t d'un hame^on perfide 
J'amorce eh badinant le poisson trop avide/' 

The words in orce are but few. They are all f. except un 
divorce, m. a divorce. Trditre, m. traitresse, f. adj. treacher- 
ous, perfidious ; applies also to vicious animals^ to actions, 
and to objects more dangerous than they appear. In this 
sense the French say, ce vin est traitre, it is a treacherous 
wine, it intoxicates sooner than you are aware of. La bUre 
blanche de Burton est une liqueur traitres$e, Burton ale is a 
treacherous liquor. 

Faire naufrage, to be shipwrecked. Un naufrage, s. m. a 
shipwreck. Faire naufrage au port, to miscarry at the very 
moment when you expected to succeed. 

On me dit, one told me, I was told. We have frequently 
directed your attention to this general pronoun on, which 
enables the French to avoid the passive voice. Page 19, II. 
84, VI. 133, IX. 

Vnsot, m. a fool, page 151, X. Un m6t, i^. a word. 
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page 41^ III. . To the obsenration which we have already 
made respecting the gender of the words of this terminatioD^ 
we have to add, that some of them are diminutives/ as, Mn 
archeroty a little bowman ; an bachoty a small wherry ; un 
ballot, a small bale; un barriquot, a small hogshead, un vteU* 
lot, a man who begins to grow a little old. 



We continne Burger^ s Ballad of the Elopement, for our re- 
marks on the German language. 

^ Risen aof and fort !" — Wie Sporen trieb 

Des Ritters Wort die Dime: ' 
Tief bolt'er wieder Laft and rieb 
Sich's klar vor Aug' and Stirne ; 
Dann schwenkt' er bin and ber seio Rosz 
Dasz ibm der Scbweisz vom Bage flosz. 
Bis er sicb Rath ersonnen, 
Und den Entscblasz gewonnen. . .> 

Drauf liesz er beim sein Silberhdrn 
Von Daeh and Zinnen achalWn. 
Heran gesprengt, darch Kom and Dorn 
Kam stracks ein Hear Vasallen. 
Draus zog er Mann bei Mann bervor, 
Und raant ibm beimlicb Ding in^s Obr ;*^ 
" Woblaaf ! Woblan ! Seyd fertig, 
Und meines Horns gewartig !'*. 

Als nnn die Nacbt Gebirg' and Tbai 
Vermammt in Rabenscbatten 
Und Hocbbargb's Lampen itberall . 
Scbon aasgeflimmert batten, 
Und alias tief entscblafen war, 
Docb nar das Fraalein immerdar» 
Veil Fiaberangst, nocb wacbte 
Und seinen Ritter dacbte ; 

Da horcb ! Ein susser Liebeston 
Kam leis' empor geflogen. 
'< Ho, Tradchen, bo! Da bin icb schon I 
Risch aaf! Dieb angezogan! 
Icb, icb, dein Ritter, rafe dir ; 
Gescbwind', geschwind' herab'Zu mir! 
Scbon wartet dain die Leiter. 
Mein Klepper bringt dicb weitet-.** 
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Acb nein, da Herzens Karl, aclrmnn I 
Still, dasz icb nichts mehr h'nre ! 
Entrann' icb, ach ! mit dir aliein 
Dann webe meiner Ehre ! 
Nor nocb ein letzter Liebeskasz 
Sey, Liebster, dein and mein Genasz 
Eb' icb im Todtenkieide 
Aaf ewig von dir scb^ide." "^ 

" Ha Kind ! Aaf meine Rittertreu' ' 

Kannst da die Erde baaen. 

Da kannst, bei'm Himmei ! frob and frei . 

Mir Ebr' and Leib vertraaen. 

Riscb gebts nacb meiner Matter fort. 

Das Sacrament vereint ans dort 

Komm, komm ! Da bist geborgen. 

Lasz micb and Gott nar sorgen !'' 

'' Mein Vater ! . . . Acb ! ein Reicbsbaron ! . . . 

So stolz von Ebrenstamme ! 

Lasz ab ! lasz ab ! Wie beb'icb scbon 

Vor seines Zomes Flamme !^ 

Nicbt rasten wird er Tag and Nacbt, 

Bis dasz er nieder dicb gemacbt. 

Das Herz dir aasgerissen 

Und das mir vorgescbmissen."— 

'' Ha, Kind ! Sey nar erst sattelfest 

So ist mir nicbt. mebr bange. 

Dann stebt ans offen Ost und West. — 

O zaudre nicbt zu lange ! 

Horcb, Liebeben, borcb ! — ^Was rUhrte sicb ? — 

Um Gotten wilien ! tammle dicb ! 

Komm, komm i Die Nacbt bat Obren ; 

Sonst sind wir ganz verloren.'' 

Das Fraalein zagte, stand-and-stand— - 
Es graast* ibr darcb die Glieder. — 
Da griff er nacb der Scbwanenband, 
Und zog sie flink bemieder. 
Acb ! was ein Herzen, Mand and Brast, 
Mit Rang and Druig, volt Angst und Lust. 
Belauscbten jetzt die Sterne 
Aus bober Himmelsfeme ! 

Er nabm sein Lieb, mit einem Scbwiing 
Und iicbwang's aof den PolackeH. ^ 
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Hai! f ass er aelber auf QBd f cKlang 
Sein Heerhoro um den Kacken. 
- Der Ritter hinteo, Trodchen yorn. 
Den D'anen trieb des Ritters Sinoniy 
]>ie Peitsebe den Polaeken ; 
Und Hochbnrg blieb im Nacken.-*- 



Quick ! quick ! be gone; These words of the Knigbl drove the 
girl off like spurs. He fetched again a deep breath, an^ rabbed his 
eyes and forehead. He then tamed his horse to aM fro, so that the 
sweat flowed from his withers, until he had bethought himself and 
formed his resolution. He then caased his siWer horn to sound at 
home from the roof and parapets. Immediately a troop of yassals 
came up, galloping through com and thorns ; he drew them oat 
man by man, and secretly whispered something in their ears : Well 
then ! be in readiness, and attend to my horn ! Night having now 
enveloped hills and dales in Mack shades, and the lamps 'at Hoch- 
bnrg having every where ceased to glimmer, all being £ast asleep 
except the young Jady, who in feverish anguish was still awake, 
thinking of her Knight. Now, hark I A sweet voice of love gently 
flew up to her, whispering: Dear Gertrade! up! here am I already ! 
Be quick ! get up and dress thyself ! I, I, thy Knight, I call to thee ! 
Quickly, quickly, come down to me ; the ladder waits for thee, and 
my poney carries thee far off. Oh, no ! dear Charles, oh no ! Hush ! 
let me hear no more. Were I to run away with thee alone, how 
would my honour suffer ? Dear Charles, let this last embrace be 
our only enjoyment before I part from thee for ever in my shroud ! 
<' Ha, Child ! thou may^st build a world upon my faith as a Knight ; 
thou may'st, by Heaven ! cheerfully and freely trast thy honour and 
thy body to me ! WeHl instantly hasten to my mother ; there the 
Sacrament shall unite us. Come, come ! thou- art safe, trust to hea- 
ven and my care." *' My father, alas ! is an Imperial Baron, so 
proud of his ancestry. Desist ! desist \ I shake already with fear 
when I think of the violence of his anger ! He will not rest neither 
night nor day until he has knocked thee down, torn thy heart out, 
and cast it into my lap." " Ha, child ! be only once firmly seated 
in the saddle, and I fear nothing. The East and the West are open 
to us. Oh ! do not tarry too long ! Hark, my dear Love, hark ! — 
What was it that moved?. For Heaven's sake,^ bestir thyself! Come, 
come ! The Night has ears ;> we should be completely undone." 
The Lady tarried, stood, and stood ; all ker limbs were shuddering, 
when the Knight seized her lily-white hand, and quickly pulled her 
down. Ah ! what anxious and endearing caresses did the stars of 
the high firmamentuQw witness in the midst of theii troubles !— He 
took his Love, and with a swinging motion^ tossed her 4tpon his Po- 
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lisli borse. In tho twiakling of an eye he himself was moanted oq 
his Dane, and slung his martial horn round his neck. The Knight 
kept behind, Gertrade rode before. The Knight's spurs drove the 
Danish, and the whip the Polish horse, and Hoghburg was left 
behind. 

Risch auf und fort ! quickly up and awayl Bifch^ adj. 
and adv. hasty, hastily, quick. It is sometimes QombiDed 
with rcisch^ adj. and adv. speedy. Auf und forty a preposi- 
tion and an adverb converted into interjections. Adjectives 
and participles past may also be used as such. DieJDirm, 
f. the girl. Thii^ word is employed only of unmarried females 
of Iqw condition ; but in Luther's time it marked no degrada- 
tion. He says, Genesis s^xiy. 16, Rebecca xfiar eine schan^ 
Dime von Jngesicht, And th6 damsel was very fair to look 
upon. 

HoKer Jjufty he fetched breath. In common life we say 
Aihfink holen, p^ge 206. XIII. 

Und rkb sich^s klar vor Aug und Stitrne;, and rubbed it 
clear to himself before eye and forehead; meaning* he rul]^e4 
his eyes and forehead till he saw matters more dearly, till he 
knew how to proceed, Reiien, to rub^ is irr. ich reibe^ icfi 
rieh, ich habe gerieben. 

Bis er sich Rath erson^en, unt;il he to him^self counsel 
found, till he bethought himself, omitting again the auxiliaiPf 
^te. Bis er sich Rath ersonnen hatte. Ersinnen^ p^ 354, 
No. XVI. Sich Rath ersinnen, to bethink one's^self, to find 
ways and means; to hit upon au expediejat. Heim^ smcIv. 
home; daheim, at. home, when there is no locomotion^ wiuch 
is the case here ; it niust therefore be considered as a poeti- 
cal license. It is in both the English and German Laogaage 
a very expressive term, recalling^ as it were, all the comforts 
of a cheerful home, and of a beloved native country* It ia 
the root of a nuinerous tribe of nouns and verbs a^U relating 
to home. The French chez soi, is hut a very poqr equival^t 
for it 5 the word ceans, whiqh occurs, ^o frequently i^ iio- 
Kerens play 9, and means /^ in the house," in this hoqset can^Q 
nearer the English at home ; but even 1h.ia is grown obsQleJUri 
probably from a false fleli^aqy^ on accoi^n^ of its rQsej(^bj}||iq« 
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in sound with seant^ which is always construed with itre^ 
and the pron. poss. etre sur son scant, to be seated, in a sit- 
ting posture. Das Heimweh, n. the longing for home : the 
French la maladie du pays, which properly means the disease 
of the country, is not half so expressive. 

Er liess sein Silberhom schallen, he let his silver horn re- 
sound, he caused his horn to resound, he made it resound. 
The Germans have but one expression for getting a thing 
done, or causing a thing to be done, and letting or suffering 
it to foe done. They use the verb laszen in both instances : 
ich lasze mir emen neuen Rock machen, I get a new coat made, 
(je me fais faire un habit neuf.) La^zt ihn herein kammen, 
let him come in, (laissez le entrer.) 

Herangesprengt ham stracks ein HeerVasallen, imme* 
diately a troop of vassals came up gallopping. Observe the 
difference between the English and German language. The 
former says, came gallopping, with the participle active ; the 
latter, kdm herangesprengt ^ with the participle past. He- 
ransprengen, sep. r. comp. to gallop up nearer to an object: 
heran denotes the approach to an object in the direction to- 
wards the speaker or agent. Stracks, adv. straightways, 
forthwith, is derived from the obsolete adj. struck, straight^ 
which Luther uses 1 Samuel, vi. 12. Die £uhegingen stracks 



Durch Kom und Dom, again a chiming expression, 
through com and thorns. 

Raunen, r. a. and n, v. to whisper, (the Latin insusurrare.) 

Undmeines Horns gewdrtig, and attentive to my horn. 

Qewdrtig seyn, to attend upon, to be prepared for^ is al- 
vmys con9trued with the genitive. Ich war der Sache nicht 
gewartig, I did not attend upon the matter, I did not expect 
it, I was not prepared for it. 

Rabenschatten, ravenshades ; an ellipsis for ' rahen- 
schwartze schatien, shades as black as ravens. 

Und seinen Ritter dachte, and thought of her Knight. " In 
common life we should say, und an seinen Ritter dachte.'^ 
But it is more poetical to omit the any whic^ brings the object 
of the thought, as it were, nearer the thought. 
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^^ Da korch ! there hark ! now hark ! 

/Da bin ich schon, there am I already. We often use da 

for hier. Mein Bruder ist wieder da, my brother is heeef 
again. 

JDich angezogen. The participle past, instead of the impe- 
rative Ziehe dick an ! dress thyself. Sich anziehen, 'to dress 
one's self, to put on one's clothes, is an irr. refl. comp. v* 
Ich ziehe mich an, ich zog mich an, ich habe mich angezogen. 
The use of the part, past by way of imperative, is one of the 
pecaliarities of the German language. We say> zugeritten ! - 
ride on; umgekehrt! turn about; vorgetreten! advance; 
aufgeschaut ! look up, &c. 

Ich, ich, dein Ritter, rufedir, I, I, thy knight, call to thee. 
We have several verbs that may be construed with the da-^ 
tive or with the accusative. The latter is used in common 
life. JcA ru/e cficA, I call thee ; but ich rufe dir, I call to 
thee,, is more poetical. 

Herdb zu mir ! down to me ! is used here as aii interjection, 
instead of come down to me ! Htrah is the English ^' down,** 
and denotes motion downwards towards the speaker or agent; 
but it is confined to poetry and the higher styles of writing, 
and rarely used in familiar conversation. 

Mein Klepper, my poney. The German language abounds . 
in particular denominations of horses. We have Pferdj Rosz, 
GaulfRennevy Traher, Springer, Klepper, Zelter, Mahre, 
Schindmahre; Gurre, Krakk^, Stute, Hengst, Fallen, JVal- 
lach, Klopfhengst^ Beschaler, Schelhengst, Zuchthengst, 
Springhenst, Spurhengst, Mutterpferd, Schwanenhdls; SpecJ^- 
hals^ Ramskopf, Ramsnase, Stutzschwanz, Paszg'dngeryKar" 
rengaul, Leitpferd, Handpferd, Reitpferd, Zugpferd, Kuts- 
chenpferd, Jagdpferd, &c. horse, courser, jade, race-horse, 
trotter, vaulter, pony, ambler, mare, an old jade, a bad 
jade, a tit, a stallion, a foal, a gelding, a twisted gelding, 
a stonehorse, a breed mare, a horse with a vaulted neck, 
a horse with a thick neck and shoulders, a horse with a 
head like a ram's head, a horse with a no3e like that of a 
ram, a cropped horse, an ambling nag, a cart-horde, a lied 
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borse, a draught-horse^ a coach^horse, a ha&ter, 8tC. We 
also difirtinguish horses by their eolonrs, butireisfaall take ano- 
ther opportunity to mention their different naines. ' 

Herzens jRCptr/, Charles of my heart, dear Charles. Cordis 
ality is the principal featare in the national character of the 
Germans, It is imprinted in their language. Childreii call 
their parents Herzensvater, Herzensmutter, vulgarly Berze- 
vateVf Herzemuttet, Burger has endeavoured here, and in 
several other places, to ennoble these affectionate expression$ 
by introducing them in his poems. He says, elsewhere : 

Dabei ist's eine himmlisch sobone Sache 
Um einen recliten brav^n Herzensfreund. 

And Voss translates Horace's ** dulcesliberos," hy HerzenS' 
kinder chen, 

Entr'dnnHch, instead otwenn ich entranne, if I eloped. 

Dein und mein Genvsz, thy and my enjoyment ; in English 
and French, thy enjoyment and mine. 

JDu bist geborgen ! thou art safe, page 28, No. II. 

Sattelfest, adj. saddle-firm, firm in the saddle. 

Um Gottes willeriy for God's sake. Um, construed with the 
genitive of the object invoked, followed by the word willen, 
Um des Himmeh willen, for heaven's sake ; um meiner Mui- 
ier willen, for my mother's sake. But with the pronoun per- 
sonals we say, um meinetwUhn, for my sake ; um Virentwillen, 
for her sake, &c. The um is sometimes left out in familiar 
conversation. 

Die Schwanenhand, again an ellipsis for die Schwanen* 
weissehcmdj the swan-white hand, the hand white as a swan, 
the lily-white hand. Was ein Herzen, a poetical license for 
was fur ein Herzen, what caresses ! Hui! in the twinkling 
of an eye. Burger uses this interjection more frequently than 
any other German poet ; it is expressive of very great rapi- 
dity. Aufsitzen, to moxmi upon a horse; ahsitzen, to dis- 
mount. Blieb im Nacken, instead of in ihrem Nacken, or 
bleib ihnen im Nacken, remained at their neck, was left be- 
hind them. 
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The French Extract is, in German — 

Ihr Eilboten der Natarlehre, iht nene Argonititen die ibr iiber 
B«f^e and Bfeere reiset, brin^ von den Laodem welche' den drey' 
Kronen unterwdrfen sind, eare Meszstangen, etier Instramenie, nnd ' 
TOrziiglich zwei Laplanderinnen zariick. In diesen traarigen Ge-' 
g^enden babt ihr das bestatiget was Newton waszte ohne seine Hef- 
math 211 verlassen. Ihr habt einen kleinen Theil der stets geft^r*" 
nen Seiten der flachen Erde gemessen. Enthiillet die Mittef wetbb^* 
die Schwere aasmachen ; encfa sind die Gesetze beicannt welche ilir' 
Urheber festgesetzt hat. Saget an, belebret mich wie seine scHop- 
ferische Hande so viele Himmel im Kreise uratreiben, so Tide Wel- 
ten gegen einen Pankt drucken ; warum ansere Erdkngel sich nm' 
sich selbst anf ihre Axe gegen die Sonne dreht ; wie es kommt da!sz 
Japiter der in zwolf Jabren die Himmlische Wobnungen darcbzieht 
einen Tag von zebn Stnnden hat ? Ihr wiszt es nicht, mit enerm ge- 
lebrten Zirkel miszt irh das Weltgebaude and kennt es nicbt. Ich sebe 
each mit anfeblbarer Kanst die Aassenseite einesPallastes zeichnen 
das den Menschen nnzaganglich ist. DieWinkel, die Seiten sind darch 
eure Linien bemerkt, das innere aber ist earen Augen aaf ewig ver- 
schlossen. Waram denn sollte ich mich betriiben diasz meine schwache 
Augen nicht die Fiostemisz darchdringen mit der sie amgeben ^ind ?' 
Ich werde nicbt den angliicklichen Gelehrten nachabmen der das 
Feaer des Etnas anTorsichtiger weise antersacbte and aaf gebHafles 
Erdpech and Asche tretend von dem Feaer verzebrt warde, welches 
er za begp^eifen sacbte. Laszt ans besonders massig in der Bbrsacht 
seyn ; sie ist die grosse Leidenschaft des menschlichen Herzens. 
l^r steife Magistrate der angesellige Finanzier, die Sprode mitfrom- 
melndenAagen, die flatterhafte Koqaette, eilen Postscbnell nach Yer*' 
tallies yeracbtlichen Begegnangen tfntgegen diesie ebensoscbnell' 
in Paris anderen wieder fahren lassen. Die freie Bewohner 
det Ufer des Permessas baben zaweilen in diesen betnigeris- 
cben Koder gebissen. Plato ging am Hofe des Dionysias, Racine 
der Janseiiist ersolii^n an Ludwig's Hofe, der woUustige Dichter 
der die Glycera besang, streate dem Sobne des Octayias einen lohn- 
siichtigen Weihrauch. Ich selbst, meinen ersten Vorsatzen ehtsa- 
gend, babe, ich gestebe es, mit Konigen gelebt. Mein Scbiff stran- 
dete in diesen Syrcneo Seen ; ihre Stimme schmcichelte meinen 
Sinnen ; meine Hande tragen Ketten. Man sagte mir ; ich liebe 
each, and ich bildete mir n'arrischerweise ein dasz etwas bey dem ' 
Worte gedacht war. 

The continuation of the German Ballad is, in French — 

*' Partez vite, partez. Les paroles da Chevalier bat^rent le depart 
de la saivante, comme I'^peron fait vole'r le coursier. II reprit ha- 
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leino, et s^Mant frott6 les yeux et le front, il fit coorir son cheral de 
cdt^ et d'aatre et le mit tout en eaa, jusqu'ik ce qo'il eat troav6 on 
moyen anqnel il s*arr6tl^. Ehsaite da haat da toit et des cr6neaiix 
de son chateau, il fit sonner da cor. Aassitdt one troape de vassaox 
accoarat k lot de toos c6tes. II lear parla homme par honitne« et 
leor confia son secret k Toreille. Eh bien ! courage ! Teneevoas pr^ts, 
dt soye2 attentifs aa son da cor. £t des qae la nait eat coavert 
niontagnes et Tall6esvde son crdpe fan^bre, etqoe les lampes eassent 
partoat fini de brnler k Hochbarg ; qaand toat fikt endormi et qae la 
Demoiselle senle Teilloit dans I'agitation de la fi^yre, songeant k son 
chevalier, one doace parole d'amour se fit entendre : Hol^ chere 
Gertrade ! me roici ! ylte, habillez toos ! c'est mot, c*est rotre che- 
valier qui voos appelle. Vite, vite descendez ; T^chelle est prdte, men 
cheval voas attend. '* Non, non, mon doox Charles ! n'en paries 
plos. Si je m'enfoyois, h61as ! seale avec voas, oii seroit mon bon- 
near? Qo'on dernier baiser nous soffise avant qae la mort me s^- 
pare de voas poor jamais !" Ah ! ma chere. enfant, toos pooTca 
compter sur ma foi de chcTalier, toos pooTCz hardimentme confier 
Totre honneor et la Tie ; noos allons toot de soite chez ma m^re. 
L^ le sacremcnt noos onira. Venez, Tenez, toos n'aTCz rien k crain- 
dre, remettez toos en k Dieo, et k mes soins. *^ Mon p^re,. h61as, 
on Baron de TEmpire, si fier de sa noblesse ! ah ! laissez, laisses moi. 
Je tremble k Tid^e de sa colore. II n'aora de repos ni joor ni noit 
qo'il ne toos ait terrass^ pour toos arracher le coeor et me lejetter 
ao Tisage.'' Ah ! ma dooce amie, poorvii qae je tous Toye ferme en 
selle, je ne crains plus rien. L'orient et Toccident nous sont ouTcrts. 
Oh ! ne tardez pas trop longtems. Econtez, ^cootez, ma chere ! 
Qo'est-ce qui se moot ? Ao nom du ciel ! hUtez toos.. Venez, Tenez, 
la nuit a des oreilles ; nous seri^ns perdns. La Demoiselle h^site, 
I s'arrdte, h^site ; tous ses membres frissonnent. Le cheTali^r alors 
saisit sa main blanche comme un eigne, et Tattire promptement k loi. 
Ah ! qoe de caresses et de transports, mdl^s d'angoisse et de plai- 
sir ! jamais les 6toiles n'en Tirent de plos tendres de la Toote des 
cieox. II soulcTa 16g^rement son amie, et la pla^a sur son oheTal 
Polonois. Lui m6me s'^lan^a k chcTal dans un clin d'oeil, etsif spend! t 
son cor autour de son con. Le chevalier 6toit en arri^re, Gertrude 
en avant. L'6peron du chcTalier faisoit aTancer le chcTal Danols, 
et son fouet le Polonois, et ils laiss^rent bient6t Hochburg loin der- 
ri^re eox. 
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We contiiioe Voltaire's Discourse on Moderation. 

J'y fas pris ; j'asseryis aa Tain desir de plaire 

La mftle liberty qai fait mon caract^re ; 

Et perdant la raison dont je devois m'armer, 

J'allai m'imaginer qa'an roi poayoit aimer. 

Qae je suis reTenn de cette errear grossi^re I 

A peine de la Gear j'entrai dans la carri^re 

Qae mon amje 6clair6e, oaverte an repentir, 

N'eat d'aatre ambition qae d'en ponroir sortir. 

Ralsonnenrs beaux esprits, et toos qai croy-es Tdtre, 

YoalezToos vivre heureax? vivec toajours sans mattre. 

O vons qui ramenee dans les mars de Paris, 
Tons les exc^s hontevx des moeurs de Sibaris ; 
Qui, ploughs dans le loxe, ^nerviSs de mollesse, 
Nonrrissee dans voire ame one 6temelle i?resse ; 
Apprenezy insens^s, qai chercbez le plaisir, 
£t Tart de le connoitre, et celui de jouir. 
Les plaisirs sont les fleurs qae notre divin maStre 
Dans les ronces do monde autour de nous fait nattre. 
d^umne a sa saison, et par des soins pradents 
X)n peat en conseryer poor rbiver de nos ans. 
Mais s'il faat les coeillir, c'est d'une main 16g^re. 
On fl^trit ais6ment lenr beauts passag^re. 
N'offrez pas k tos sens de mollesse accabl^s 
Tons les parfams de Flore k la fois exhale : 
II ne faut point tout voir, tout sejitir, tout entendre ; 
Qaittons les volnpt^s poor poo voir les reprendre. 
Le. travail est soavent le p^&re da plaisir. 
Je plains Thomme accfabl4 du poids de son loisir. 

Y 
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Le bonheor est un biea qae i|0ii8 veiid la natare. 
II n'est point ici bas dt moisapi^ s^ns cuifare ; 
Tont Teut des soins sans doate, et tout est achet^. 

Regardez Brossoret, de sa table entdt6, 
An sortir d'un Spectacle, oil de tant de menreilles 
Le son pe|Fdaf!Q«r 4uif fraf^t ^ fAinftesrOceiU^Af 
II se traine k s^aper, plein d'un secretennui, 
Cherchant en vain la joie, et fatiga6 de Ini. 
Son esprit, offasqn6 d'nne vapenr grossiere, 
Jette eneor qvelqaes traits sans force et sans lomi^e ; 
I^armi les volupt^s dont il croit s'enivrer, 
Malhenreox il n'a pas le terns de desirer. 



1 WAS canght ; I renounced the manly liberty which is natural to me, 
for the idle wish to please, and, losing that xeason with which I 
onght to have armed myself, I fancied that a King was capable of 
affection. But I am now cored of llfis gross error. I had scarcely 
•entered the career of the Conrt, when my mind being eniigbtened 
und open to repentanee, knew no ambition bat that of leaving it 
again. Ye Philosophers and Wits, and you who fancy yourselves 
witty, do you wish to live happy ? never submit to a master.' O 
you, who revive within the walls of Paris all the shaihefbr excesses 
of the manners of Sibaris, who, plunged in luxury, and enervate by 
effeminacy,, keep your soul continually intoxicated ; madmen,' who 
hunt after pleasure, learn first the art of knowing what pleasure is, 
and of enjoying. Pleasures are the flowers which our divine Creator 
causes to spring up around us aniidst the thorns of the world. Each 
has its season, and by prudent care we may preserve some for the 
winter of our age. But when we gather them, it ought to be with a 
light hand; their transient beauty is easily withered. Do not offer 
all the perfumes of Flora at once to your senses, enfeebled by effe- 
minacy. We must not indulge our sight, our Reeling, our hearing, to 
their full extent ; let us quit pleasure awhile, to be able to resume 
it. Labour often is the parent of pleasure. I pity the man who is 
overwhelmed with the weight of his leisure hours. Happiness is a 
^ood which nature sells to us ; there is no harvest to be reaped here 
below without any previous labour ; every thing requires care, and 
«very thing must be purchased. Look at Brdssoret ; rising from 
table with a head-ache, he goes to the Playhouse, where the sound 
<if ao many wonders that is lost upon him, vainly strikes his ears, and 
he leaves the Theatre to drag himself to the supper table, a prey to 
secret weariness, hunting in vain after joy, and tired with himself. 
His mind, obscured by gross vapours in the midst of the pleasures 
which he fancies he is enjoying, emits but a few sparks devoid of 
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energy and brilliancy. Unliappy mortal ! h^ has no tine fof bar- 
boariDg: a wish ! 



J'y/us pris, I was caught, I was taken in. La Fontaine 
says of the Raven, after the Fox had got his cheese :— 

** Le Corbeaa honteux et confas 
Jar a> maia un pea tard, qu^on ne Vy prendroit plus,^' 

And the expression, oh ne iriy prendra pltis, they shall not 
catch me at it any more, is become one of those phrases^fait%s\ 
which we mentioned in t»iir last Number. The participt^ 
past of the scuQie verb prendre is, used in anotlier jpirc»e/ajf«, 
where it conveys a very diflTerent meaniqg. The French 
WB^z bieHiifmin a pfis^ it was wdl for hinr that he did so, 
fefosBd httnself well off for having done so. Quiprendf 
s*e0ffafej is a third phraaefaite, derived from the same verb^* 
It denotes that whoever accepts of presents tays himseK* m^ 
^der obligations : but the French apply it particalarly to fo«- 
ikiales, and it then insinuates that whenever a feinale accepts 
presents from a man, she is' engaging her fidtb to him, she 
hept hesateif findar the obligation of loving him in retom. See 
/Fratdre, page ^/Ti. SBfei 16S^ XL 

J*Mai m'imaginer, does not mfean^, I wMit» fwM^ bat 
swfij I faiicied, page 180, XII. 

Qtte je suis revenu de cette erreur, hoW I have got bfMJk 
from^tfaat error ; meaning I am cured of that error, I do tM 
barbour it any longer. Retenir de maladie, to get the betlef 
«Caftjnien^foi«G#ven Whenever the coteexion sb^ws 
&at It is a sick p«rsoa to wbei» the seslMice refers, tbflr 
French nse only tfa^ verb recenit. Le Mid^ikimmift^iiMe 
n^enreviendrajpas, the Doctor thinks she will not recover; 

A peine de la Coorfentrai dans la carriere, is a poeticfd 
inversion; in prose it must be, a peine fentrcd dans la car^ 
riire de la Caur, I had scarcely entered into the career of the 
Go«rt, I hadE scarcely begem the career, the life of a Cdurtier. 
Fp/^iifVieuses 1^ expression enirer dans ta earriirey for the 
hsike of the alitithe»is : que men ame v!eut d^ autre dwbitum, 
q9,e &e» poovoir sorHr^ when my soul had no ambition but 
diat of getting out o( itr of leaving it 
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Beaux esprits, wits, is the pi. of un bel esprit^ a wit, a per- 
son who affects to be witty, who studies to be witty. It 
also applies to Poets, and persons exclusively devoted to the 
helhs ktlres, elegant literature, and not to the study of. any 
regular science. 

Et vous qui croyet Fetre, and yon who fancy to be it, to be 
so, viz. to be witty. Le, in this case, is indeclinable ; it 
answers to the English " so," and refers to a whole proposi- 
tion, circamstance, or situation ; but when it is a pronoun re- 
ferring ^to an individual, it is declinable, and takes the gender 
and number of the person or persons to which it refers. You 
ask a geiitleihan, eies vous malade ? are you ill? and bis 
reply in French is, oui, je le suis. Butje h suU does not 
mean '' I am he ;" it means yes, I am so, I am ill, I am in that 
state. If you ask the same question of a lady, ites vous ma- 
lode 9 she also must reply, oui, jele suis, and notje la suis, I 
am her, because she intends to denote that she is so, viz. 
sick. Now put the interrogations with a substantive, and 
you will immediately perceive the difference. Etes vous le 
fUs du roif are you the king's son ? oui,je le suis, yes, I ani 
he, viz. that individual. Etes vous lajille du roi .^ are you 
the king^s 'daughter ? The answer in this case is, oui,je la 
Muis, yes I am she, viz. the female who is the king's daughter. 
The English ansW'Cr would be alike in both cases: ''Yea, 1 
am.'' The ^distinction thereibre requires your particular at- 
tention. 

Qui r4zm>enez, who bring back« But the Poet here ad- 
dresses the young French Lords of his time, who revived, as 
it were, the excesses in which the Sibarites indulged. He 
wrote this Discourses in the year 1737, when Louis XV. was 
but 27 years old, and his Court was one of the most vohip- 
iuons in Europe. Ramener^ therefore^ cannot be translated by 
** tring back," as if the manners of the Sibarites had pre- 
vailed at Paris before that Jime ; it means to reviire, to intro- 
duce. Rdmener ioWo^^ ihe analogy of ra/^poWer^ just as 
porter, to carry, makes apporter, to carry to a place, to bring ; 
importer, to carry away, to take away; and rapporter,^o 
carry back :, meiter, to lead, gives amener, to lead towards the 
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speaker; emmener^ to lead away, to takeawaiy ; and ramener, 
to lead back, to briog back. The two English verbs, " to 
briDg," and *^ to take," are used iDdiscriminately, without con- 
sideriug whether the object may be brought or taken in the 
hands or not. You say indifferently, '' bring the child to 
me," whether the child can walk or not ; in French you must 
say, in the first case, amenez moi cet enfant ; in the second, 
apportez ; and the same with carrying an} thing away. You 
say to your servant, emportez ces verres, take these glasses 
away, because they are carried in the hand ; but emmenez ces 
enfants qui font tant de bruit, take (lead) those children away 
who make so much noise, because they are not carried in the 
hand. 

Uhiver de nos ans, the winter of our years, is a figurative 
expression for old age. Remember that when you speak of 
the age of a person, you must use the word an, m. not annie, 
f. a year, though both denote the same thing. There is, how* 
ever, this difference : un an, is a year, or nearly so, a few days-' 
more or less not being considered of any importance when 
you speak of the age of individuals, or of time past. You 
say, ma sceur a vingt ans, my sister is twenty years old, 
though she may be between nineteen and twenty, or between 
twenty and twenty-one. II y a neuf ans, it is nine years a^, 
though it may be near ten, or less than nine. But to denote 
two whole years, you make the word feminine, and say, fai,' 
passe deux annSes consecutives a Paris, I spent two success 
sive years at Paris. The termination; or end syllable, ee, acts 
a conspicuous part in the French language. Tacked to seve-* 
ral words it answers to the English syllable ful'y in '' handful," 
pocketful," &c. It denotes that the object mentioned holds 
in its capacity as much as it can bold. Unecuiileresi a speon- 
ful ; une poignee, a handful, from le poihg, the fist ; une cham- 
bree, a roomful of soldiers, a tentful of soldiers. It is also 
used for the English ** house," speaking of a Theatre ; une 
bonne chambrie, a full house ; une foible ehambree, a thin 
house ; une pot£e, a potful ; une charretee, a cartful ; une 
bouchee,^, mouthfuly&c. But the French language being a 
closed one, and* much fettered in its march, vou are not at li- 
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b^rty to form new combinations according to the same ana.^ 
logy. The English syllable ful, .derived from the Grerman 
9oll, may be tacked to any new ofaject, the name of which has 
bat recently been introduced into the language. An English- 
man would freely say, " a balconyful," ** a pavilionful," " a 
ridiculefal/' but a Frenchman most first consult the Dictionary 
of the Academy to know whether the word which he intended 
to use, is admissible. Instead of o thimbleful, the French 
say u^ doigt, a finger, (contentum pro continente^) tm doigt 
de vin, a thimbleful of wine, a very small glass of wine. In 
other pases, where the termination ee is not admissible, they 
I|elp themselves by using the adj. plein, full, with the prepo- 
sition '* de," followed by the name of the thing with which 
the otiject is filled, as, une cave pleine de vin, a cellarful of 
ifine ; un grenier plein ble, a granaryful of com ; tme pochc 
pjkine de noisettes, a pocketful of small nuts ; or the adj. 
must refer to the thing mentioned before, in which case the 
ol^ect which holds it must be employed with the article defi- 
misf On vfa donne tant de noisettes, fen ai la poclte pleine, 
they gave me so many small nuts, I have my pocketful. How 
short-sighted were Dr. JoAn^on, and his imitators, in point 
of language, when they attempted to latinize, as it were, the 
English language, instead of improving the advantages which 
it derives from the German, its basis, to which alone it is in- 
debted for the creative power of forming co^ipound words 
according to a constant and uniform analogy ! This same 
French termination in ee, adds the idea of completeness to 
the words an, jour, matin, soir, aprh dini, apris sotqpi; it 
constantly makes the word to which it is tacked^ of the femi- 
nine gender. Une annee^o. whole year; unejoumee, a whole 
day ; la matinie, the whple morning ; la soiree, the whole 
evening ; une apris dinie, a whole afternoon ; une apris 
soupee, a whole evening after supper. H^nce you never say 
in French, venez passer lejour chez nous, but always, venez 
passer la joumee chez nous, come and spend the day with us, 
because you are supposed to be anxious to have the company 
of your friend for the whole day, or at 'all evaits it is more 
complimentary. There are besides other words to which the 
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syllable ee annexes the idea of coflipldteness, as unB dnie, all 
that an ass can carry, an ass's load ; iine couvee, all the eggs 
a hen sits on, &c. 

De sa table entile, from his table plagued with the head-^ 
ache, is an elliptical expression for having got the head- 
ache in consequence of a plentiful ani luxurious dinner. 
Entete, adj. properly signifies, obstinate, stubborn ; c'est 
un entite, he is an obstinate fellow; c'est une entitSe, she is an 
obstinate female. But the verb enteter, r« a. 1. always de- 
notes " to give the head-ache." Ce vin entite,^ thia wine is- 
beady^ it is apt to give the head-ache. 

Leson, perdu pour lui,frappe en vain ses oreilL^, the sound,, 
which is lost to him, meaning upon him, because he does not 
attend to it, vainly strikes his ears. Frapper, r.^a.1. to^ 
strike, is one of those verbs, the participle active of which is 
a verbal adjective. The French say like the English^ c*est 
une ressemblance frappante, it is a striking likeness. 

Quelques traits sans force et san^ lumihe, a few sallies or 
sparks of wit, devoid of energy and brillianpj. LumHre, f. 
is properly " light.** La lumiire du jour^ tiie light of day. 
De la lumihrCy or des lunwtres^ in the pi. candles. Apportez 
nous des lumih-es, bring us candles^ but in the pk it often is^^ 
used figuratively, and then it means ^* kno wledj^e." 11 a de 
grandes lumieres, he is uncommonly well informed. 

We hope we are gratifying our readers by continuing jBur* 

ger^s interesting* Ballad^ for our GetmJBLU lesson. It will be^ 

concluded in the next number. 

ACH I leise hort die Mittemacht^ 
Kein Wortchen ging yevloren ; 
Im n'dchsten Bett war aufgewaeht 
£in Paat Verratherohren. 
Des Frauleins Sittenmeisterimi, 
Vol! Gier nach scfanbdem Goldgewinn; 
Sprang hartig aaf,,die Thaten * ^ 
Pern Alten zo verrathea. 

*' Halloh I H^loh 1 Hefr RdMsbsharon t , 
Hervor aus Bett.md.Kammer! 
Ear FTaalein Tr vdcheii M ehtfiolin; ' 
Entflohn su Schand' and Jkinmer ; 
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Scbon reitet Karl too Eichenhorst 
Und J9Lgi mit ihr darch Feld and Feral p 
Geschwind ! Ihr diirft nicht weilen, 
WoUt' ihr sie noch ereilen." 

Hai I aaf der Freiherr, hoi 2 heraiis, 

Bewehrtesich zam Streite, 

Und donnerte darch Hof and Haas 

Und weckte seine Leote.— 

** Heraas, mein Sofan yon Pommerland ! 

Site' aaf! Nimm Lams' and Schwert zar Hand ! 

Die Bfast ist dir gestoblen ; 

Fort, fort I sie einzahohlen !" 

Rasohritt das Paar im Zwielicht schon 
Dahorchl-Tein domi^es Rafen, — 
Und horeh !— erscholl ein Donnerton 
Von Hochbarg's Pferdehafen ; 
Und wild kam Plump, den Zanm verhangt^ 
Weit weit yoran daher g^esprengt, 
Und lieszy za Tradehen's Graasen, 
Yorfoei die Lanze saasen.— 

'< Halt' an ! half an ! da Bhrendieb I 

Mit deiner losen Bente. 

Herhei Tor meinen Klingenhtebl 

Dann raabe wieder Braate I 

Halt'an, yerlaafne BahleriB» 

Dasz neben deinen Schorken bin 

Dich meine Rache stredke 

Und Schimpf and Schandeach decke!"— 

" Das leagst da, Plamp von Pommerland^ . 

Bei Gott and Ritter ehre ! 

Herab ! herab ! dasz Schwert and Hand 

Dich andre Sitte lehre. — 

Halt', Tradchen, half den Danen an 1 

Heranter, Janker Grobian, 

Heranter yon der Mahre 

Dasz ioh dich Sitte lehre !"^ 

Ach ! Tmdchen, wie vol! Ang^t and Noth ! 

Sah hoch die Sabel schwingen. 

Hell fankelten im Morgenroth 

Die Damascener Klingen. 

Von Kling and ^lang, yop Ach and Krach 

Ward rand amher das Bcho wach ; 
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Von ikrer Fersen Stampfen ' 

Begann der Grand zu' dainpfen. 

Wie Wetter schlag des Liebsten Schw^ 
Den Ua gMBh iiflhen ideder. 
Gertraden's Held blieb anyerselnrt 
Und Plump erstand nicht wieder. — 
Nan weh, o weh I Erbarm' es Gott ! 
Kam fiirchterlich, Galopp und Trott, 
AIs Karl kaum ausgestritten, , 

Per Nachtrab angeritten. — 

Trarah ! trarah ! durch Flur und Wald 
Liesz Karl sein Horn nun schallen. 
Sieh da f bervmr tool Hinteifialt 
Hop bop ! sein Hecr Vasallen. — 
** Nun halt*, Baron, und hor' ein Wort ! 
Schau' auf! Brblickst du jene dort? 
Die sind zum Scblagen fertig, 
Und meines Winks gew'artig. 

Halt* an! halt' an ! und hor* ein Wort 
Damit dich' s nicht gereue ! 
Dein Kind gab langst mir Treu' und Wort, 
Und ich ihm Wort und Treue. 
Willst du zerreissen Herz und Herz? 
Soil dich ihr Bint, soli dicb ihr Schmerz 
Vor Gott und Welt yerklagen ? 
Wohlan ! solasz uns scblagen ! 

Alas! midnight is quick, of bearing; not a single little word was 
lost ; a pair of treacherous ears awoke in the adjoining bed. I'he 
young Lady's G«Temess, greedy of a yile gain of gold, jumped has- 
tily up to betray the deed to the old Baron. ,*' Holla ! Holla ! my 
Lord Baron ! Come out of bed and chamber, your Lady Gertrude is 
run away, a prey to disgrace and infamy; Charles of Eichenhorst is 
riding with her, gallopping through fields and woods. Quick! quick! 
you must not tarry if you wish to overtake them. Up was the Baron 
inlthe twinkling of an eye ; he armed himself for the contest,|and thun- 
dering through the court-yard and the house, be awakened his peo- 
ple. ^^ Come, come, my Son of Pomerania ! mount your steed! 
Take your lance and your sword ; your Bride haSfbeen stolen from 
you ; away ! away I to overtake her !" — Our couple were already 
riding in the morning twilight, when, hark ! a hollow calling— and, 
hark ! a thundering noise of the feet of Hochburg*8 horses resounded 
to their ears. Plump came wildly gallopping, tantivy, a long, long 
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way before the rest, and to Gertrude's horror, sent his lance hissing 
by her. *' Stop ! stop ! you scandakHis robber, with yoar loose booty ; 
come stand the edg^e of my sword, and then try to carry off Brides 
again. Stop, stop, yon vile coquet, that my vengeance may stretch you 
dead by the side of yoar rascal,- and disgrace and shame cover you 
both I" — " Yon lie, Plnmp of Pomerania, by the Heavens, and the 
honour of a Knight ! Dismount ! dismount ! that my sword and my 
hand may teach you better manners. Dear Gertrude ! hold my 
Dane a moment ! Come down, you clownish youngster, come down 
from your mare, that I may teachyou manners !— Ah ! what anxiety 
and misery did poor Gertrude feel ! She saw the sabres swinging 
high ; the Damascene blades sparkled in the dawn of the mom. The 
clashing of the swords, and the lamentations of the Lady, awakened 
thcischo around, and the .ground began to smoke under tlie stamp- 
ing of their heels. The Lover*s sword, like a thunder-storm, stretched 
down the uncivilized Pomeranian. Gertrude's hero remained un- 
hurt, and Plump rose no more. But now, O woe I woe ! help us, 
Heaven ! when Charles had scarcely ended his combat, came in a 
furious mood the van of Hochburg's vassals, full trot and gallop. 
Tantara ! tantara ! Charles let his horn resound through the plains 
and woods. Behold 1 from behind an ambuscade, advanced his own 
troop of vassals. '* Stop now, Baron, and hear one word ; look qp, 
do you see those men yonder, they are prepared for battle, and ready 
at my nod. Stop, stop, and he^ar one word, that you may not have 
cause to repent. Your daughter lias long since engagiefd her faith to 
me, and I pledged her mine. /Will you tear our hearts asunder? 
Is her blood, are her sufferings to accuse you bcffore the Almighty 
and the world ?— Well then ! -let us fight !'' 

Kein Wortchen ging veriwen, not a litde word went lost, 
instead of, was lost. We often use the verb gehen, to go, 
merely to give greater intensity to the expression. 

Ein Paar Verratkerohren, a couple or pair of traitor's 
ears. This is a strong elliptical expression, bordering on the 
ludicrous, which disparages in some degree, this beaotifiil 
Ballad. Verrathen, to betray, is irr. ; ich verrathe, ieh ver^- 
rieth, ich hdbe verrathen* Ein Verj^athery a traitor. 

S^ran^ Aur/tg atf/, jumped hastily up, Aufspringen^ irr. 
comp. V. to jun^p up, to leaf up ; ich springe auf; ich sprang 
auf, ich bin aufgesprungeti. The active of springen is spren^ 
gen, page 801, XtX. 

Die Thaien, the deeds, pbetictdly for what has happened ; 
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die Thai, s. f« the deed, the thing' done, fron\ thtm to ^<; 
^hicb has that in the impf. HdnMung, f. is action. That, 
f« is deed. 

Dem Alten, to the old, meaning, to the dM man, to the old. 
BaroD. We are at liberty ta conyert any ad^olive^i&to asub- 
stantive m. or f., or eiren neuter, in which case it dengles tbe 
quality inherent in the adj. Thus, der Gute, .the good maai 
die Gute, the good female ; das Gute, the good, what is 
good. Alt, old, gives der Mte, the old man ; die Alie, the 
old woman ; dasAlte, the old, what is old. To denote '''age," 
we have a particular substantive, das AUer, age ; hence, ifiif 
Zeitalier, the age of the time ; m unserm ZieiUdter, in 9ur 
age, the age in which we live. 

Mervor aus Bett und Kammer, out of bed and chamber ! 
for '* leave your bed and your chamber, come o«t." . 

Eur FratUein, a poetical contraction for euer FrSulein, 
your young lady. 

1st enflohn) entflohn zu SchaiuT und Jammer, has fled, fled 
to disgrace and misery. The repetition of the .word entjloknt 
is beautiful in German. ZuSchandnnd Jammer, ta ^Is- 
grace, &c. viz, to disgrace her;»elf and make herself miserable^ 
to become a disgraced and miserable object. Ihr durft njlchi 
weilen, you dare not tarry, you must not tarry. JEreilen, to 
overtake, to attain by hastening after, an insep. copip- made 
of the particle er and eiUn, to hasten, siccording to the scu^e 
analogy as erretVen, to obtain by riding, erdeaien, ersitmen,. 
&c« page 254, No. XVI* Sich bewehren, refl. r. v. to aim 
one's self, made of the insep. pwrt.be, and wehren, to defend^ 
to resist, to keep off. Sich wehren, to defend pne's self : heiijCf^, 
die Landwehre, the militia, the. armed d^ence of the coqntry*.. 
We have bewehren, to aim, to equip ; bewahr^n, to ave^a :to, 
ajicertain, to confirm ; and betHihren, to guard, to preserve. 

« 

Und donnerte durch Hof und Haus, and thundered 
through yard and house, he ran about alarming every on<^ in 
the house and yard with great noise, with, his limndeiriog 
voice. 

Mein Sohn von Pommerland, my son of Pomerania. The 
old Baron gives this name to the yonng Pomeranian noble 
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man, because bis daugbter had been betrotbed tobim, so tbat 
he ^tisidered him already as bis son-in*Iaw. Die Braut ist 
dir gestohkn, the bride is stolen from thee, meaning thy 
bride, thy betrothed one. Young females in Greriiiany are 
called Braut the instant they are formally betrothed.; but' 
more emphatically so on the wedding-day. 

Einhohlen, to come up with, is a reg. sep. comp v. : hence 
you have the zu of the infinitive, between the prep, and the 
verb, einzuhohlen ; ich hohle ein, ich hohlte ein, ich habe ein- 
gehohlet. Modem writers spell holen without the A, which 
serves however to lengthen the o. Ereilen. is to overtake by 
making greater speed, but einhohlen, simply to come up with 
without any particular speed. 

Ein Donnerton von Hochburg's Pferdehufen, a thundering 
noise from the hoofs of Hoch burg's (the old Baron's) horses. 
Den Zaum verghangty hanging the bridle loosely, with 
loosened bridle ; exactly the French, la bride abattue, though 
the French generally use it as an adverbial expression, courir 
d bride abattue : in German, mit verkangtem Ziigel reiien, 
to ride full speed, tantivy. Verhangen, to hang amiss, not 
to hang properly, see herumhiingefi, page 286, No. XVI II. 
Zu TrudcherCs Gratisen, to Gertrude's horror ; just as you 
say in English, to my great surprise, zu meiner Verwun^ 
derung. Und liesz vorbei die Lanze sausen, would be in 
prose, find liesz die Lanze vorbei sausen, and let the lance 
pass by h^r hissing. 

Haitian for halte an^ imperative singular of the sep. irr. 
comp. anhalten, to stop, speaking of a carriage or horses : 
ich halte an, ich Melt an^ ich habe angehalten, Ich habe 
keine Zeit anzuhalten^ I have no time to stop. 

Herbei vor meinm Klingenhieb, this way before the blow 
of my blade ; come this way and stand the blows of my blade, 
for " epcounter my sword." 

Schimpf und Schande, insalt and shame, disgrace and 
shame. These two words are frequently associated in familiar 
conversation. Burgtr is the most popular German poet for 
having ennobled common expressions in his poetry with a 
felicity peculiar to himself. Schiller reproached him with 
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having too much neglected le beau ideal: but he has richly 
supplied the defect by the energy and intensity with which 
he acts npon the feelings even of the uneducated classes of 
the community, to whom he has imparted a taste for writings 
that tend to sharpen the intellect and humanize the heart. 

Das leuffst du, that thou liest, that is a lie. In common 
life we should say, das )ugst du, from the reg. verb luffen, to 
lie, to fib, to tell an untruth. The German poets are fond of 
giving the preference to the antiquated form of several verbs; 
the strong diphthong sounding more powerfully. They employ 
beugen instead of the common biegen, to bend ; reach instead 
of the imperative riisch of riechen, to smell ; Jleucli instead 
of the imperative^ieA of fliehen, to fly. Vz says : 

FUruchj Alexander, hin bis za den kalten Scythen ! 

Fleus, instead of the imperative^ie^z of Jliessen, to flow. 
Klopstock has : 

FltkSffieuSy ewiger Quell, zerreisz den Felsen and Strome ! 

Schiller has drauend instead of drohend, from drohen, to 
threaten, to menace. He says, in his beautiful Ballad of 
'* the Diver" — der Toucher, 

Und draaend wiesz oiir die grimmigen Zahne 
Der entsetzliche Hai, des M«eres Hyane. 

Lugen is properly a neuter verb, and governs the accusa- 
tive only as a compound verb, beliigen, to belie; but poets, 
often allow themselves to give a government to a neuter. v^rb, 
and thus to astonish their hearers or readers by a construction 
to which they are unused, which adds a new charm to the 
thought. Thus Goethe says : 

Fern erblick'ich den Mobn ; er gliiht, doch komm icb dir naher 
Acb ! so sehlch za bald dasz da die Rose nar luffst. 

Von Kling undKlang, von ach ! und Krach, again chiming 
expressions, the former with a diflferent vowel. Of this 
nature we have several ; they are all Onomatopeias, imitating 
the sound of the action. Kling klang has given rise to the 
French word Clinquant. Zickzack to the French zigzag. 
Mischmasch, to the 'French micmoc. 
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The French Extract t$, in Gernuah^ 
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IcH ward gefangen ; d^m fwtein Wanscb za gefallen iinie'i^hlie Uk 
die maonUche Freybeit di^ meinem Gemiithe eigea ist» dad indem 
Ich die Vernunft verier mit welcber ich mich h'atte bewaffiDen sollea 
biJdete ich mir ein dasz ein Konig der Freondscbaft fabig wiire. 
Wie sebr bin icb yon diesem groben Irrthame zanickgekommeii ! 
Kaum faatte icb die Lanfbahn des Hofes betreten als meine eri^ocb- 
tete and der Rene offene Seele keine andere Ebrsocbt kanpte ab 
diese Lanfbabn yerlassen za kbnnen. Ibr griibelnde schone 
Geister, and ibr die es zu seyn wabnet, wollt ibr giiicklicb seyn ? 
lebt unabbangig von einem Herm. O ibr ! die ibr innerbalb den 
Mauern yon Paris alle scb'andliche Ausscbweifongen der Sybaritis- 
cben Sitten zariickfdbrt, ibr die im Laxns TersviikeD, durob Weioh- 
lichkeit entnervt einen bestandigen Ranscb in earer Seele onter- 
haltet, lemt, ibr Thoren die das Y ergnitgen socbet, die JLmmgt emzB 
erkennen, and die zu genieszcD* Vgrggig — geii iMI Blameit 
welche anflev GbttlldM Tater mnd am ans berum unter den 
DomtB: ^mwmr Welt anfspringen laszt. Jcde Blame bat 
ibre Zeit, and mit klnger Sorgfalt kann man welcbe far den 
Winter des Lebens aafbewabren ; man masz sie aber behendc 
§fludkea; ibre yergangticbe Scbonbeit. verwelkt sebr leicbt. 
Keicbt ja nicbt euren yon Weicblicbkeit iLberladenen Sinnen alle 
WoblgeriLcbe der Flora auf einmabl dar. Wir miMfHt uUUt 
idles seben, alles riecben, alles borea ; hust ana aof Belas1%iiiigen 
Verzicbt tban aof idaae wir za ibnen. znriickkebren mbgen. 
Arbeit ist often die Qaelle des Vergniigens; icb bedaare den 
Menscben der yon der Last, seiner miissigen Standen gednickt 
iat Gliick ist ein Gat welcbes die Natnr ans yerkaaft ; bienieden 
gfebt es keine Erndte obae vorbergegaagnea Feldbaa ; alles yer- 
langt Sorgfalt, aad alles wird aar kaafiicb erlaagL Sebet BroMorei, 
yfie er mit Kopfweb von der Tafel aoAitebe i wms-Amt^mfK 
des Sebanspiel»» wo der Sdiail aqyieler Wimder^ #er ffir ibn 
yerliH-ea isty yergeblicb seine Obren beriibrt^ sqbleppt er sicb zam 
Abendtiscbe, sich selber iiberlastig and seiner selbst miide, und 
jag;t nmsonst der Frende nacb. Yon einer scbweren Dnnst yer- 
dankelt anssert sein Yerstand. nar w^ge scbwaqbc; oa^. liohtlosc 
Gedanken. Ungliicklicher ! mitten unter den Liisten womit er sich 
zu berauscben wahnt, hat er keine Zeit irgend eine Begierde zu 
begen. 

ITie continuation of Burger's Ballad is^ in French — 

Helas I au miliea de la nuit ie moindre bruit s'entend; pas une de 
leurs paroles ne fat perdue ; leur son ayoit fctf|^p^ les oreilles d'un 
traitre dans le lit yoisin. La Godyernante de la Demoiselle, c6dant 
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au vi) appnt de Tor, sauta proniptemeiit de sa^ccmche pour r^v^Jer 
au vieillard ce qui s'^toit pass6. Hola 1 s'6cna't-e|]e, Monsieur le 
Baron I quiUez vtte TOtre lit et votre- chambre. Voire Demoiselle 
Gertrude s'est enfuie pour se couvrir d'opprobre et de mis^re. D^ja 
le Gheyalier d'Eichenhorst galoppe ayec elle k tr avers champs et 
for^ts. Yite, ne tardez point si tous Yonlezlcs rattrapper. Le Ba- 
ron se l^ve k Pinstant, il s'arme pour le combat, et reVeillant ses 
gens dans la Cour et dans la maispn, ^ grands cris: Yite, %Ue ii - 
dieTal ! dit*il^ mon fils de Pom6ranie, prenez votre lance et yotre 
^p6e ; on tous enleve votre fiancee ; conrez, hltez vons de la ratrap- 
pe^. D^ja les deux amans fuyoient rapidement dans le cr6puscule 
da matin, lorsqn'ils entendirent deal oris, et le bruit des pieds 
des cheraux du Baron de Hochburg. Et Plump courant k bride 
abattue k>in en avant, leur lan^a sa pique au grand efiroi de Gerr 
trude qu'elle effleura. ArrSte, arr^te, voieur infame, avec ton bon- 
teuxbutinl Pr6sente toi devant ma lance, ettu n'enleveras plna 
de fiancees. Arr^te, Courtisane d^vergond^e, que ma droite te ren- 
▼erse aupr^s de ce sc^l^rat, et que Topprobre et Vinfamie yoU9 cou- 
Trent tous les deux ! — Tu en as menti, Plump de Pom^ranie, yen 
jfsae par le Ciel, et par I'honneur d'un Chevalier ; descend de' cheval 
que ipion 6p^e et mon bras t'apprenne d'autres moeurs. Tiens mon 
ch«Tal Banois, Gertrude, et toi, butor, descend de ta rosite, que je 
t'apprenne ^ vivre ! C161as! quelles furent les angoisses et la d^r 
tresse de Gertrude ! Elle vit les sabres brandir dans Taii:, et les lames 
ile Damas ^tinceler aux premiers rayons de I'aurore. Les 6chos des 
environs retentirent du bruit de leurS coups, et la terra commeo^a 
k trembler sous leurs pieds. Semblable k I'orage destrudenr V&ipiie 
du Chevalier favori abbattit le brutaL Le h6ros de Gertrude 6chap- 
pa sans blessure, et Plump ne rouvrit plus les yeux. IVIais h61as ! 
6 d^sespoir ! le combat 6toit k peine termin6, que Tarri^re ban da 
Baron s*avan9a fnrieoaement au . trot et au galop. Le Clleval|<^r 
<tlors fit r.etentir son cor dans la plaine et dans les bois, et la troupe 
de ses Tassaux s'avan^ant de derri^re une ambuscade-, H s'^cria : 
Arr^tez, Baron, ^outez moi un moment ; vofei tous ees. faommes ^ 
\k bas ? I]» sent pr^par4s poor le combat, et pr^tf ^ ^ battre k mon 
signaL Ecoutez-moi, pour tous 6pargner on eruel repentir. U y 
a longtems que Totre fiUe m'a engage sa foi, et que je lui at promis 
la mienne. Youlez tous d6chirer nos coeu^s ? Youlez vous que son 
sang et sa peine vous accusent au tribunal de TEtre supreme et 
du monde ? Si telle est votre volont6, engageons le combat !— . . 



* I 



We beg leave to add two Anecdotes in prose^ one in Ger- 
man, the other in French, as an exercise for oar young 
readers : — 
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DiK ^rosze Abneigung welche der Dauiische Erzbischoff 
Hans STane, der mit dem Bargermeister H. Nansen, die 
Staatsveranderung yon 1660, in Denmark bewlrkte, gegen 
den Adel begte, hatte, nach des Abt Choisy's ErzShlnng, da- 
darch die starkste Nahrong erhalten, dasz man der Frau 
Bischbfin einst, als sie, wozu damals nar adelige Damen be- 
reebtigt za seyn glaubten, in einer Kalesche mit einem Him- 
mel spatzi^ren fahren wollte, anf offner Strasse den Himmel 
vom Wagen abschneiden liesz. 



GusTAVB III. roi de Sa^de, se plaisoit ^ mettre de la finesse 
dans les reparties, sar toat qaand elles se rapportoient k 
rhonneur de son pays. . Pendant son s^joar k St. P6ters- 
bourgy rimp^ratrice Catherine II. lui dit, qa'elle avoit ton- 
jours entendu loner la position de la ville de Stockholm^ et 
qu'elle desiroit bien savoir ce qu'il pensoit de ^t. P^tersbonrg. 
— C'est nne belle ville, r6pondit Gustave, mais elle n'a point 
I'air d'etre naturellement plac6e. Le lendemain rimp6ratrice 
trouva I'occasion de lui rappeller eette r6ponse, en disaht 
qu'ancun Russe n'avoit pa expliquer son ^nigme. Je le crois 
bien, repliqoa Gustave en souriant| il faut.^tre Suedois pour 
Tentendre. 



/ • 
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We finish in tbiis Number Vollaire*s Discourse on Mode' 
ration ;— 

Jadis, trop caress^ des mains ide la moUesse, 

Le plaisir s'endormit au sein de la paresse ; 

La langaear raccabla : plus de chants^ plus de vers, 

Plus d*amoar ; et Fennai d^traisoit ranivers. 

Un Diea qui prit piti6 de la natare hnmaine, 

Mit aupr^s da plaisir le travail et la peine ; 

La crainte I'^veilla, Tespoir guida ses pas ; 

Ce cortege aojourd'hai raccompagpAe ici-bas. 

Semez vos entretieos de fleurs toajoars noavelles: 
Je le dis anx amants, je le r6p^te aax belles. 
Damon, tes sens trompeqrs, et qui font gfouvern^, 
T'ont promis nn bonbear qu'ils ne t'ont point donn6. 
Ta crois, dans les doncears qu'un tendre amoar appr6te 
Soutenir de Daplin6 T^temel tdte k tdte : , 
Mais ce bonheur as6 n*est qa'an d6goat affrenx, 
£t vous avez besoin de voas quitter tons deux. . . 
Ah ! pour vous voir toajours, sans jamaiji vous d^plaire 
II faut un coear plus noble, one ame moins vulgaire, 
Un esprit vrai, aens^, f^cond, ing^nieux, 
Sans. hauteur, sans caprice, .et sur-tout vertaeux. 
Poar les coeurs corrompus I'amiti^ n'est point faite. 
O divine amiti6 ! felicity parfaite, 
Seiil modvement de.Pame oii t'exc^s soit permis. 
Change en bien tons les maax oi!l le Ciel m'a i^oiimis : 
Compagne de mes pas dans toutes mes demeures, 
Dans toutes les stfispns et dans toutes lesheares : . 

Z 
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$aQS toi tout homme est seal ; il peut par ton fippoi 

Multiplier sou dtre, et fivre ^iuis aotriti. 

Idole d'an coeur Juste, et passion da sa^ 

Amiti^, que ton nom coaronne cet oavrage ! 

Qa'il pr68ide k mes vers comme il r6gne en mon coear ! 

Tu m'appris a connoitre» ^.chanter le bonheur. 

In times of yore pleasure being too much caressed by the hands of 
effeminacy, fell asleep in the lap of idleness ; languor crashed it ; 
songs, TerseSy and love, all disappeared, and weariness was de- 
stroying the universe, when a Dlvioitj^, taking compassion of boman 
nature, ordered labour and pain to be the attendants of pleasure ; 
fear awakened it, hope guided its steps, and this train is now con- 
stantly attending it here below. Scatter continually freab flowers 
in your discourses ; I preach it to those who love, I repeat it to 
beauty. Damon, your erring senses, by which yon have been ruled, 
promised you a happiness which they never gave. You fancy that in 
the midst of the sweets which tender love prepares, you will- always, 
be pleased with Daphne's private conversation ; but when this hap- 
piness is worn out, it creates a frightful disgust, and you will require 
to part now and then. To see each other constantly, without any 
displeasure, demands a nobler heart, a soul less vulgar, a candid, 
ingenuous, fertile, and sensible mind, devoid of whims and caprice, 
and, above all, virtuous. Friendship is not made for depraved 
hearts. O divine Friendship ! complete happiness, single emotion 
of the soul which allows of excess, transform into good the evil to 
which Heaven has subjected me. Be my companion wherever I 
dwell, at all seasons, at all hours. Man without thee is solitary; 
with thy assistance he multiplies his existence, and revives in others. 
Friendship^ thou idol of an upright heart, and the wise man's pas- 
sion ! let thy name crown this work ! let it preside over my verses 
as it reigns In my heart ! From thee I learnt to know and to shkg 
happiness. 

Jadis, adv. of time, anciently, formerly, in tin^esi of yore, 
is used only in poetry, and in tbe higher styles of writing. 
In common conversation the French say, autrefoi^n They 
use ihe^Awerh anciennementy when they speatk of very dis- 
tant times. 

Le plaisir s'enchrmit, pleasure fell asleep. S'ehdormir, 
refl. irr. verb, conjugated like dormir, to fall asleep. It is 
pronounced exactly in the same way a$ sam dortnirt Mrithout 
sleeping. You may say of a sick man, il a eu beauesup de 
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peine d s^endormir ; il a passe 7a fmitie de /a ^»<t ^Ms der^ 
mir; it was with great diffionity he fell asleep \ he pafiiied 
half of the night without sleeping. Nothing but the contiexiM 
can give you the true meaning of these expressions^ wh^ 
yon hear them. Mr. Cobheit observes^ in the S5tb § of his 
French Grammar, that ** there are nearly a thotisand words 
in the French language, which are very nearly the same m 
sound, but different in their letters." This calculation is 
much too low. The Dictionary of French Homonymes, by 
D. Boikau, published a few years ago by Colburn, contains 
above two thousand, including, however, compound expres«> 
sions, such' as s'endormir, and sans dormir f alarmSe, and 
a Farmee; anneau, en eau^ and en os ; attend^ d t^ms^ a ionif 
a tant; haion^ battons, bat^^n, b^s ton^ and bos ton^ &0. ; and 
if we take into the account the similar sounids of the three 
persons of the singdl^, and of the third person of the plural; 
jeparhy tu paries, ilparle, ilsparkni, of the present of thd 
iiidicative and subjunctive, and those of the second pein^eft 
plural of the present of the indicative, and of the participle 
pai^^ vous parlezj il a parlS, of the 2700 verbs of the firsft eon- 
jugation, and the similar sounds of the verbs of the ji^lMitid- 
ooi^agation in the singular of the present of the iadicative^ 
and in the participle past, je punis, tu punts, ilpumif it a 
punif neglecting the similarity of sound in othei* tenses^ dfid 
orther conjugations, it may safely be affirmed that there ire 
considerably above ten thousand similar sounds in Frenoh> 
iHiidi express different meanings, and differ in theii' spellings. 
The study of homonymous expressions tn general^ and of 
wovds wbieh have different significations, is by no means' dry 
w ENiprofitable* It acquamts the student with a variety eC 
Atticisms and anecdotes, as amnsing as instructive. Iliey 
bring the faculties of the understanding into play, and pto^ 
vjde a stock of sentences proper for conversation*. Evidir 
COFmmon puns, (called m Frencli Calembourgs,) which, whe# 
tiod fer fetched, or too frequently introduced, grow firesofti^ 
ittid disgusting, become n^eful and eiiteftaining in a foreigtt^ 
language, by oonfirming the student in the pronunciatioii :Of 
that Ismgtiage, and acquainting him with its pecaliaritfes.' 
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Au sein dt la paressfi, in the bosom of idleness, in the lap of 
idleness. Le sein, nPL the^ bostons, is one of those bomony- 
moos W4>rds-^sain, cinq, ceint, sein, seing, saint, being all 
pronoanced alike. Page 101, VII. . 

Et T ennui deiruisoii Funivers. lift Dieu qui, &c. and wea- 
riliess was destroying the universe. A Divinity which, &c» 
la English you would combine the two ideas by '' when,'' 

and say, weariness was destroying when. Bat observe 

that this combination with ** when*' is hardly ever allowable 
in French. Instead of saying, as yoa do in English, *' 1 shall 
be with you on Friday, when I shall have the pleasure of 
tjslling you," je serdi chez vous Vendredi, quand faur(ii l§ 
plaisir de vous dire, the French prefer combining the sen-^ 
tence by the copulative conjunction ^* and," et. They say, 
je serai chez vous Vendredi, et faurai le plaisir de vous dire, 
or they split the two ideas, je ^erai chez vous Vendredi; faurai 
alorsle plaisir, &c. I shall then have the pleasure, &c. See 
ennui, page 309^ XX. All the words iQ ui, which are but 
few, are m. 

Prit pitie, took compassion. Prendre piiie, or avoir pitie 
de quelqu*un, to take pity of one. La pitie, f. pity, compas- 
sion. This word requires your utmost attention; it has a 
very different meaning according to the connexion in whiclt 
it stands. Avoir, or prendre pitie, is always takea in a good 
sense> and means to have compassion. But f aire pitiS oftea 
denotes that a thing is contemptible, wretchec), bad. Jl rai^ 
Sonne a faire pitie, he argues wretchedly. Elle chante a 
faire pitie, she sings very bad ly. Cela fait pitie, that is pity- 
fuj^ wretched. II vous ecorche les oreilles, q^ est pitie 4b Ven* 
tendre, be grates your ears, it is misery to listen to him. JRei^ 
garder quelqu'un en pitie, to look upon a person witii con- 
tempt The English ^^ it is a pity," is, in French, c'est dom^ 
mage, and never c^ est pitie^ because this expression i»eaos> 
as we have stated just now, it is a misery, the thing ia so 
wretched ; but you may translate the English ^' it would b^; 
a great pity," by ce seroit grand piiie,ohs^.\m% only not tp^ 
»^y grande pitie. The French words in 4, vvith the apute a^:* 
<?ent, are generally m., but those in aute, et6, iete, itey ancjl itie^ 
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are f< Those in 4te are the same in Englishi and end in i7y> 
ynth a small number of exceptions. Such are caducite^ de« 
cay ; caustidtS, censoriousness ^ cScitiy blindness ; commo*, 
ditSt convenience ; efficacit6^ efficacy ; insatiabilitS, insatia^ 
bleness ; insociabilitS, unsociableness ; insolgahilitiy insol- 
vency ; modicite, smallness ; nuhiiittj marriageableness ; 
^omptuosUt, sumptuousness ; surdite, deafness ; and a few 
more : but Ijiere are at least 400 in which the English iij/ 
answers exactly the French ite. Mit auprh da plaisir, 
placed near pleasure. Mit is the preter. of the irr. a. v. met-^ 
tre, to put, to place ; je mets,je mis, j at mis. This verb had 
a variety of meanings, according to the word to which it is 
joined, as mettre a bout, to exhaust one's patience ; mettre 
bas^ to bring forth ; mettre enfuite, to put to flight; mettre en 
credit, to set the fashion ; mettre au net, to copy a writing ; 
se mettre a, to begin to. Kile se mit a pleurer, she fell a cry< 
ing ; but se mettre^ without any preposition, to dress one's-^ 
self: elle se met Men, she dresses with taste ; mats sa cousine 
ne ^ait pas se mettre, but her cousin does not dress well. Met'*' 
ire la main d un outrage d'esprit, to work at a literary work ; 
mettre la derniire main d un outrage, to finish a literary 
work. Se mettre au jeu, to sit down to a game ; se mettrt 
dans te jeUf to addict one's-self to gambling ; to turn gam<r 
bier. Jiuprh, prep, page 280^ XVIII. // est auprh du Boi^ 
be is with the King; he has a situation at court, in the King's 
household ; but il est fort bien auprh du Roij he is in iiigh 
favour with the King. As an adv. aupres means hard l>y> 
close by. Je viens dHci auprh, I come from near this place* 
But couchez vous auprh is a received expression, (une 
phrase faite, page ^309, XX., 323, XXI.,) meaning, well 
then ! let it alone. Thus, Piron said very humorously of 
some Nuns who would not ^receive the Confessor whom the 
Bishop had recommended — Elles nenveulent point pour Di'^ 
recleur ; eh bien ! qu^ elles se <:ouchent auprh 

L'espoir, page 118, VIII. It is one of those nouns with 
which ^/ is still used, instead of fou, page 307, XX. Un 
fol espoir, a foolish hope. 

AujourcThui, adv. to-day, this day, dow-a-days. Jtis nsed^ 
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08 it were* substantively. Toa may say^^ in tbe nominative^ 
atyourffhui ressenibk a hieVf to-day resemblea yesterday ; fe 
Umps JCm^ourfthuU tbe weatber of this day ; and in thQ da^ 
tiVfi« on (^ remi$ Vaffpire a atuounThui, the matter has. been 
p^t off till tbis daVf How can Mr, Cobbett* in § 148 of bi$ 
Firench Graminar, assert — '* Sometimes our adverb is aeom^ 
pound when the French is not : as now-a-days, which tb^y 
es;prefs by aujourd^hui ?* Surely aujourd,'hui is as much a 
cQinpQund as *' now-a-days/' and even more so, for it consists 
i^four words, an jour de hui, tbe day of to-day ; hui being ax^ 
^14 terra derived from the Latin hqdib, which is still used in 
Iba French Courts of justice, to denote, '' reckoning from this 
day.'* Tbe French Lawyers express '* this day twelvemonth," 
hy d^hui en un an. 

Ce bonhmr use, this worn out happiness. Us6, ee, worn 
ont^ destroyed, is both adj. and part, past of the verb user, 
which, as a r. act. 1. means to consume, to wear out, to dete-* 
riorale; and as a neuter verb, to make use of, to employ. 
In this s^ise it is construed with de. User bieUf or asermal de 
quelgfue ehQse, to make a good or a had use of a thing. But 
eoupled with en, and applied to p^sons, it means^ to use, to 
Inoat; U <ii uset tnal avec ^on /r^r«, he does not treat his 
brother kindly ; eHe en use bien avec sa mere^ she behaves 
jnSil to her mother; The refl. s'user, means to get deterio* 
rated* to become worn out. The infinitive user is also .em.*r 
ployed as a substantive. The French say, ce drop est d'un 
^o» user, that ^lotb is gf a good wear, it will wear well ; Qet 
bomme ^st boH a Puser, this man improves upon acfjuaintn 

Et vam 0^3 l^esoin de vous quitter, and you. wawt to quit 
eacib other, to part. Le besoin, m. want, need, occasioa: 
itre dans le besain, to be in want^ to be in need. It also de-* 
n^te^ a nfitural need : il est sortipour un besoin, be went out 
to do his needs. Jvoir besoin de, to want to, to be in want of, 
to be in need of, to have occasion for. Observe that avoir 
besoin never expresses the English '• to wwt," when it gjm- 
ply means *' to be willing or to be desiroius of," Thi« is e^t- 
pTf^^ed by " VQuloir,^ paga 2^1, XIX. JHence ikf> com- 
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iboD expression, "what do yon want?" is in French, ^t^^ 
voulez vous ? unless it should be meant for ** what are you in 
need of!" then you would say^ de quoi avez vous besoin ? I 
want paper^ I want to write to my brother ; fat besoin de pa^ 
pier,je vqudrois icrire une lettre a rnonfrire. 

Sanshumeur, sans caprice^ without whims, without caprice. 
Hutneur^ f. (see ewr^ page 07, V.) is one of those French 
words which have a variety of meanings. The principal are, 
biimonr, moisture, temper, disposition. Etre d'humeur a, 
to be in the humour to« to be disposed to, generally denotes 
the habitual disposition of the individual — f7 n'est pas dhu" 
meuf* cL se laUser goiiverner, Etre en humeur de, to be in the 
humour for, relates more to the actual disposition of the mo« 
ment ^^ elle n*est pas en humeur de chanter. aujourdhuL Avoir 
de t humeur^ to be in a had humour. Caprice, oaprioor 
whim, is m^: opooir des caprices, to be.whimnty; suivreson 
Caprice, to indulge one's whim. Of the French words in 
ice there are 32 m. and 86 f. The latter are for the most 
part in trice, add charaMerize females, either by their 
trade and profession, or by their disposition. They corre•^ 
spend with the masculine words in ateur : operateur, givesT 
aperatrice ; spectateur, spectairice; consolateur, consolatriee: 
the virgin Mary is called, by Roman Catholics, Id consobi'^ 
trice des affligis, the ccmiforter of the distressed. Observe 
that the prep, sans, without, wfadch we had with an infioitiiirer 
page 41, Ill.y is construed without an article, as here, when-^ 
6ver it denotes exactly the JSngtish ^' without." The FiHBiich 
say, satts effort, sans argent, sans secoursi, sans amis, $iG. 
But whenever sans means the English '< had it not been for, 
were it not for," it must be construed with the article^ 
Sans la chasse on vivroit sans plaisirs d la campagne, were it 
not for hunting and shootings a country life wonld be without 
pleasure; sans la passichs du jeu il est sans pa^ion, were it 
^ not for his passion for gambling, he would be witkolit sby 
passion, devoid of passion. The rule is, that when sans spe- 
cifies, it requires the article \ when it modifies or qualifies, it 
excludes the article. Vn diner sans sallade ne vaut Hen en 
Ste^ but sans la sallade nous aurionsfait un rnauvais dinif. 
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** Minage eUmt un jour slux Chattreux^ (at the Ceavent of 
the Cartbusian Friars, who are forbid speaking, by tbe rule of 
their order,) on lui fit \tyir un tableau de St. Bruno, (the 
founder of the order) tr^s^bien fait^ et il dit sur le champ — 
sans la rigle il parleroit With pronoun^ as they do not 
admit of any article, the (connexion alone shows whether sam 
specifies or modifies. Sans mai, page 150, X., without mej 
but when I say, sans moi votes h'auriez rien eu a manger, il 
means, had it not been for me you would have had nothing to 
eat ; and sam toi, towards the end of this Discourse, means, 
without thee, devoid or deprived of thee. 

Chmrne il rigne en mon cceur, as it reigns in my heart, in- 
the same way as it reigns. We had comme in the same 
sense, page 41, III. It is a conjunction, serving to denote 
the motive of an action, or to explain and compare: commt 
U est honn&te komme ; comme onpourroit nous attaquer. Inr 
this sense italways is ** as, or whereas," in English. But 
when it is comparative, it may be rendered by ^* like," when 
connected with a substantive. lis se sont comportes comme 
desfous, they behaved like madmen. With a verb it is again 
** as." La chose est, comme vous le voyez, telle qu^on Favoit 
dite, the matter is, as you see, just as it had been told. Whenr 
it is merely explaining, it can be rendered only by '* as."^— 
11 Fauroit condamnS comme juge, mats il ta justijie comnie 
temoin ; as a judge he would have condemned him, but as a 
witness he exculpated him. How Mr. Cobhett can rank 
comme, as he does, in § 160 of his French Grammar, among 
prepositions, is really surprising. It is no more a preposi- 
tion than ** as," or " like," are prepositions in English. It is 
decidedly a conjunction, and it very properly stands in Mr. 
CobbetCs List of Conjunctions, § 166. Some graaimarians, 
it is true, consider comme as an adverb, when jk is compara- 
tive, just as the English " like," but no one ^ver, before Mr.- 
Cobbeti, mistook it for a preposition. 



We conclude Burger's Ballad of The Elopement for our 
German lesson. 
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Noch halt' ! Bei Gott bescllw<>r»Mhi4icli f 

Bevor's dein Herz gereuet. 

In Ehr'and Zucbten hab'ich micb 

Dem Fraulein stets geweihet. 

Gieb.—Vater ! — gieb mir Trudcben'ji Hami !— 

Der Himmel gab mir Gold and Land. 

Mein Ritterruhm und Adel,- 

Gottlob ! trotzt jedem Tadel/' 

Ach ! Tradcben, wie yoll Angst and Noth ! 

Verbliiht' in Todesblasse. 

Yor Zorn der Freiberr beisz nnd roth 

Glich einer Feneresse.-^ 

Und Tradchen warf sich aaf den Grand. 

Sie rang die scbonen Hande wand, 

Und SQcbte bass, mit Thranen, 

Den Eifrer zu versbhnen. 

*' O Yater, habt Barmherzlgkeit, 
Mit eaerm armen Kinde ! 
Yerzeih' each, wie ihr uns verzeiht, 
Der Himmei aach die Siinde ! 
Glaubt, bester Yater, diese Flacht 
Ich hatte nimmer sie yersucht, 
Wenn vor des Junkers Bette 
Micb niobt geekelt halte. 

Wie oft habt ibr, aaf Knie and Hand 

Gewiegt micb und getragen ! 

Wie oft : da Herzenskind ! genannt. 

Da Trost in alten Tagen I 

O Yater, Yater ! Denkt zariick, 

Ennordet nicbt mein ganzes Gllick ! 

Ihr todtet sonst daneben 

Auch eares Kindes Leben." 

Der Freiberr warf sein Haapt heram, 

Und wiesz den krausen Naeken* 

Der Freiberr rieb, wie taab and stumm. 

Die dunkelraahen Backen.— 

Yor Wehmutk bracb ihm Herz and Blick ; 

Dock scblang er stolz den Strom zaniek 

Um nicbt durch Yatertbranen 

Den Rittersinn za bobnen. 

Bald sanken Zorn abd Uogestiim» 
Das^ Yaterheiz wachs ilber^ 
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Vbn hellen Zabren strbmten ihm 
Die stolzen Anges iiber^-* 
£r hob aein Kind f 001 Boden auf, 
£r Hess der HeAenvflath den la^,^ff 
Und wollte sehier vergebeik 
YorwiHidersiutiien Welien* 

, ** Nun wobi ! Yerzeib' mir Gott die Schald 
So wie ich dir verzeihe ! 
Empfange meine Yaterbuld, 
Empfange sie aufs neae ! 
In Gottes Namen, sey es drain ! — 
Hier wandt' er sich zum Ritter nm : 
Da ! Nimm sie meinctwegen, 
Und mdnen ganzen Scgen ! 

Komm, nimm sie bin, and sey mein Sobn, 

Wie ich dein Vater werdc ! 

Yergeben and Tergessen schon 

1st jeglicbe Bescbwerde. 

Dein Yater, einst mein Ehrenfeind, 

Der*s nimmer bold mit mir gemeint, 

That yieles mir za Hobne. 

Ibn haszt' ich noch im Sohne. 

Mach's wieder gat ! Mach's gut^ mein Sobn, 

An mir and meinem Kinde ! 

Aaf dasz ich meiner Giite Lohn 

In deiner Giite finde. 

So ^segne dann, der aaf ans stebt, 

Each segne Gott, Ton Glied za Glied ! 

Auf! Wecbselt Ring and Hande! 

Und biermit Lied am Encte T' 

Stop ! stop ! I adjare you, by Heaven ! before your heart rues it ! I 
bare always been deyoted to yoar yomig Lady in all honour and 
modesty. Do, Father, grant me Gertrqde*s band ! Heayen gave me 
gold and lands. My fome as a knight and my nobility are, God be 
thanked I above reproof. Alas f what anxiety anc( mftery did poor 
Gertrude feel ! She grew pafe as death, whilst the Baron, glowing 
and red with passion, resembled a heated fcimace. Gertrude threw 
herself on the ground ; she wrung her beautiful hands wound, and 
strenuously endeayoured to pacify the angry Baron with her tears. 
O father! have pity on your poor child f may Heaven forgive you 
your sins, as you forgive us ! BeReve' me, best of Fi^ttbers ! I never 
would have attempted tKa fliight, bad I n^tmmma^td the Pomera- 
nian nobleman's couch. How Often hmwf!fms0tki^me and borne 
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me on your kneed ed4^aa^''' ^^^ often ba?e yoo not called me 
the child of yoar heart, yoar comfort in old age. O father ! father } 
recollect past times.; do not destroy all my happiness : you destroy 
at the same time the life of your child.*' The Baron tossed his head 
aside and tnrned his hack upon them. The Baron, as if deaf and 
dnmh, robbed his dark rough cheeks. His heart and' eyes brok^ 
with sadness ; yet he proudly repelled the stream, that a father's 
tears might not disgrace his character as a knight. Bat his passion 
and violence soon subsided. His parental heart got the \ictoryt 
His proud eyes flowed over with big tears ; be lifted his child np 
from the ground, gave a free course to the overflowings of his heart, 
and was almost sinking under wonderfully sweet pains. Well, then ! 
may Heaven forgivie me my sins, as I forgive thee. Receive ag^n, 
receive anew, a Father's blessing ! In the name of the Lord let it be 
so ! He then turned to the Knight. Here, said he, take her, I have 
no objection, and receive my blessing. Come, take her, and be my 
son, as I become yonr father. Already are all troubles forgfotten 
and forgiven. Tour father, once, the enemy of my fame, who never 
behaved with loyalty to me, did much to disgrace me. I still hated 
him in his son. Make ^loends for him ! Repair his injuries, my 
son, in me and in my child, that I may find the reward of my good-^ 
ness in yonr kindness ! May He, who looks upon us, bless ye frposi 
generation to generation ! Come ! exchange rings and hands I an4 
thus we'll end the matter. 



Beschworen, irr. insep. a«y^ ta fidjiir0,to conjare, to intreat. 
It follows the irregularitiea of schworen^ to swear. leh 
heschwore^ ich beschwor, ich haite beschworm. Tbe iiisep. 
particle be, has, in this particular iosi^Dce^ the po wee of the 
Latin ** adj^ Sometimes beschworen oB^y means to fstear^ udA 
the be then has the mere strengthening power { ate w^^ti we 
say, die Zeugen hahen ihre Auss£^ge btachmotm, .tke . mit 
nesses have confirmed their deposition by their ofrfh., . , . 

Bevor^s dein Herz j^reuef, cantractien for bexor ed,^aeBbre 
thy heart rues it. Bevar, c9dj. before. We aba say eke, 
and frequently both expressiona are cdmbdned^uj^arHicidinr^ 
in law writings: ehe und belter tr $iirbt, ht^r% ifb. Aim* 
Gereuet is tlie third person singnlar of the ffema^xit^iha 
indicaitive of the r. 9. insep* eomp^ gereueuy qscmI itairpetiloi^ 
ally : es j^reuet mich, I rue it, I aia sotry for it^' EfLjfmf^ei 
dem flerz, thy heart rqQ$ it JSrg^r^et miekifffets^hom 
ef dmert n^ch^ I aior sotrys aai4; tt^m fi$ t^itimst mck^. il 
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'vexes ine^ I am Vexi^d, by referring always to sdmething dota^ 
' amiss ihroagh otir own faalt. 

In Ehr* und Zuchten, for tn Ehre uud ZucHtt in honour 
and modesty^ honourably and modestly. The common ex- 
pression is, in alien Ziichten und Ehren, in all modesty and 
honour. It is the pi. of die Zkichtj f. the rearing of cattle^ o^ 
j[>ouItry ; the education of children chiefly with tega,td tO/ 
manners. All German words in ucht are f. 

HaVich piich dem Frdulein stets geweihet, I have con- 
stantly devoted myself to the young lady. Das Fraultm; the 
young noble lady, is n. because it is a diminutive, page 140^ 
No. IX» The termination lein prevails in the south of Gei"* 
many, and has a graver and more solemn colouring than chen^ 
which, prevails in the north of Germany: this renders it 
nobler, and hence the word Frdulein has been adopted all 
over Germany^ to denote the daughter of a nobleman. 
Latterly^ however, it has also been extended to the daughters 
ef t^ommoners of education and fortune. There is an iiu- 
poftant chapter on German diminutives in boileau*s Nature 
and Geiiins of the German language. 

Stets^ adv. continually, constantly, assiduously, incessantly. 
. £r liegt stets Ubeir den Biithern, he is always ov^ hi^ 
books, he is continually at his studies. 

Geweihet, part, past of the reg. a. v. weihen, i6 devote, to 
consecrate, page 188, XIT. \Ve say eine geweihte Kircke t 
einegeweikte Hostie, is with Roman Catholics, a consecrated 
Host, (wafer) what they call the " Venerabile," and with 
them gtweikte Monche, or Nohnen, are professed Mohks or 
Nuns, such as hav6 made their vow. 

' Gottlob ! praise be to the Lord ! is an elliptical expression, 
instead of Gott sey lob! to Grod be praise ; just as we say, 
^ Gott sey Dank ! to God be thanks ! It is remarkable that 
the English language has the ellipsis here — thank Gods whilst 
in German we cannot say Gottdank ! Again we say, iDollte 
Gott ! whilst the English say^ would to God ! 

Trotztjedenk Tadel, bids deficmce to every reproof, is above 
reproof. Trotzen, r. n. V. to defy, to brave, to dare, to out- 
dare# *' Ein Kind trotzt seineh Aelterh wenn es den Muth 
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hat und d^^Recht zu habeit glaubt^ l^wn AeiQeii Gehoraam 
:«i verweigern and sich ihrem Willen zq widorsetzen/' Troii^ 
s^en is derived from the old Saxon TmUmi io commaDd* ta 
wile^ of which there is a vestige in the Swedish Drottning^ a 
qaeen, and in the English '* threaten/' and the German dtQ^ 
hen^ to menace, Der Tadel,m, reproof, blemish. See tadeln, 
Y. page 284, XVIIl. 

Vor Zctrtiy for anger, in English, red with anger, heated 
ifrith passion. We had vor, page 75, 76, V., as pointing »t 
an obstacle. Whenever it denotes the cai?se» as here, it 
seems to be a corruption of fur, for, on account of» We say 
in the same way^ vor JSt4nger sterben^ to die with hunger t 
vor Durst verschmachten, to languish with thirst ; vor Freude^ 
veinen, to weep for joy ; where it is again clearly /Br, ** for/' 
and not vor, ** 6e/bre," 

Sie rang die scKonen H'dnde wund, she wrung her beaatifujt 
. bands wound, she wounded her beautiful hands by wringing 
them violently. Exactly as we say, sich miide laufen, to ruii 
one's-self tired ; sich die FUsze wund laufen^ to run one's feel^ 
wound, page 203, XIII* The$e are elliptical expressions* 
in whicb the verb machen must be sappUed or understood ^by 
the reader or hearer, as referring to the adjective. Sie 
machte durch ringen die schonen H'dnde ibund. Th^is Khp^ 
stock says : — 

'* Die Zeisige haben das OEr i^ir taub gezwitscbert/' 

The greenfinches made my ear' deaf with their chirping. 

FosS'—*^ Das M'adchen das die rosige Wange oaszgewetnt; 
hat," the girl who made her ro)Fy cheek wet "idth weeping,. 
And Geszmr — '* IJnd sie vifarfeu milder gefallenen Frucht 
des Baumes ihn wach," and they (made him awake) awakened 
him, by throwing, the frqittbat had fallen froiQ tbe tree at him. 

Basz is an. obsolete.adj, and adv. tbe positive of tbe.cooir 
parative besser^ better. Poets still employ it sometimes for 
*' very much :" Sie hat fnir ba^z. gef alien, she pleased me, 
-Yerymuch. 

Habt Barmherzigleit, have pity. Die Barmhhrzi^keit, l^. 
pity^ compassion, mercy, from^ the adj. barmherzig, merciful,. 
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oonqpad^onale, whidi bHgioftlty Mfty haye beeii icoirmA^rt^^ 
wfurm-besrted, though Adelnng derives it from the Latm 
Mitencor^y whicti v«i briginalty tranriftted urmJbirje^, (who 
has a heart for the poor) to ^which the Alemamii, a GermaB 
tribe, prefixed tfaeiir favourite particle be. 

V^zeihen, to forgive, to .pardon, is irr» : ich ^^e^meUie^ ich 
verzieh, ich habe vetzieAen. It is formeici of the insep. part, 
tier, and the verb jseih^n, to accuse, to impi^ach ;; and «triody 
denotes on)y that the right to punish is waved. •> VerzeiheHy 
therefore, is more eompUmentary than vergeleuyto forgiven 
It supposes a right to punish in the person whose psurdon wb 
implore. Sence 'Cetgebenis used towards the Creator, who 
grants a fvee pardon and do^s not merely wave hisitgbt to 
pardonl Lutheir translates gospel of St. Matthew, vi. 12* 
*^ Vergieb uns unsere Schulden, wie wir unsern Schuldigerw 
ieryisben's forgiye us ouir debts as we forgive our debtors. 
. ich kiitte TWttfner $te versuckt, I never had attempted it, 
I tievert sbpvid faieive attempted it. We often use the im^ 
|l«|i|B€t of the d)njuQctive instead of the conditional past o>r' 
pliisqiiampeffect of the conjunctive, to avoid tlie dragging^ 
au&iliaries, wurde haben. Ich wiirde sie mmtner tersucht 
haien, 

JEidUj to nauseate, as a reg. n. v. ts construed with the 
dative of the person. Diese Speise ekelt mir, this food is nau- 
seous to me, I nauseate this food. But as an impersonal with 
the accusative, es ekelt mich, either with the genitive mich 
ekelt ikrer TitnrheU, I am disgusted with their folly, or witii 
the prepos. tor, and the dative, as here, wenn vor des Junkers 
B^itc mich nicht geekeU Huitte. 

Herkemkimdy chiM of my heart, page 818, XX. 

Die dunkdrauhen Backm, the dark roug^ cheete, ia alla*= 
siod td their being hafary with age. We have two words for- 
tile ehecdcy die Baeke, and die fFmff^, hoth f. The fatter 
is ib^ most elegant, because it denotes only the exterior part 
<tf tlii«i^ €^ieek; whibt :Badte signi^^^ tbfe total mass of fiesb 
which constitutes the cheek inside and outside. Heidtce we 
say ein BackenzaRn, m. a moTar tooth, a grinder ; and 
not Wangetizahn, but we may say indifferently Backengrub^ 
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chen, -er Wangengriib^n, a dimple (iti the chddk, because 
dimples are also seen on the outside. 

Schier, adv. which formeriy signified quickly, suddenly, is 
now used only in the sense of almost, well nip^b. But in' 
some parts of Germany it is used as an adj. bright, shining, 
white, pure, unmixed^ exactly the English " sheer J^ 

Wieder ffut machen, to make it good again; to repair the 
mischief that has been done ; to make amends for it. Seinen 
Fehler wieder gut machen, to repair one's fault. 

The conclusion of Voltaire's Discourse on Moderation is, ia. 

Crerman:^' 

Als Weichlichkeit vor Alters ibm zu sehr nachbing, schlief das 
VergDiigen im Schoosze des Miissiggangs ein. , Mattigkeit zer- 
driickte es. Gesang, Gedichtand Liebe verscbwanden, und Lange- 
weile drohete der Welt YemicbtaDg, als ein Gott sicb der Menscb- 
beit erbarmte und Arbeit und Miibe dem Y ergniigen zur Begleitung 
gab. Die Furcht weckte es aaf, and die Hoffnung leitete seine 
Schritte ; and dieses ist nocb beat zu Tage sein Gefolge bienieden. 
Streuet bestandig . friscbe Blumen in euren Gespracben. Dieses 
predige icb wiederholentlicb den Liebenden uQd den Scbonen. Da- 
mon, deine triigllcbe Sinne die dicb beberrscbten, baben dlr ein 
Gliick yersprocben welcbes sie dir nicht mittbeilen. Da wabnest* 
dasz anter den Annebmlicbkeiten so dir eine zartticbe Liebe be- 
reitet, der stete Umgang mit Dapbne anter Tier Augeh dicb nie 
ermiiden wird ; allein wann dieses Gliick sicb erscbopft, wird es^ 
widerlicb; und ihr werdet beide das Bediirfnisz einer Trennung 
empfinden. Stets mit einander zu seyn obne sicb je zu misfallen^ 
erfordert ein edleres Herz« eine minder gemeine Seele, ein cffenea^ 
yers^diges, sinnreicbes Gemiitb, obne Laune, obne Eigensinn, 
und da9 bcsonders der Tugend ergeben ist. Frendscbaft kann nie 
in yerderbten Herzen wobnen. O gottlicbe Freandscbaft, yell- 
t^ommene Gliickseligkeit, einzige Bewegung der Seele die Uebeir- 
treibung zolaszt, yerwandle in Woblfabrt die Uebel denen micb d6r 
(iiqimel anter woqf en hat ; aey mein Begleiter in alien meinen Wob- 
nungen, znjeder Jabreszeit, io jeder Stande. Obne dicb ist der 
Mcnscb allein : mit deiner Hiilfe kann er sein Daseyh yermebren 
und in anderen leben. Abgott eines recbtscbafieneh Herzens una 
l4eideDsebaft doi Weisen* Freundsebaft, dein Name soli diesc 
Scbrift kronen. Leit^ mfine Verse wie du in meincm Heize berr- 
scbest; du lebrtest micb das Gliick zu erkennen und es zo be- 
singen. 
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"The canehision of Burger's Ballad is, in French :-.— 

Mais encore ane fois arrStez, je voas en oonjore par le Ciel, avant 
qoe vQtre coear B*en r.6peiite, J*ai M eonstaoiaieiit d6voa6 h votre 
fille en tout bien et en tout houneur. Q mon p^re, accordez moi la 
main de Gertrude. La Providence m'a donn6 de Tor et des terres, 
et graces an Ciel, mon bonnenr coaime Chevalier, et mes titres de 
noblesse sont an dessus de toote atleinte." H61as ! qaelles farent les 
angoisses et 1^ d^tresse de Gertrude ! La palenr de la mort se re- 
Ittindit sur son visage tandis que celoi da Baron, rouge et booillan^ 
de colere, sembloit une foumaise. Elle embrassa ses genoux, .et se 
tordant les mains avec effroi, elle esskya d'appaiser le courroux de 
son pere par ses larmes. >" O mon pere, ayez piti^ de votre pauvre 
enfant ; que le Ciel vous pardonne vos p6ch^s comrae vous nous 
pavdonnez.; Croye:; moi, mon pere, je n'aurois jamais tent6 cetti^ 
foite si j'avois pu envisager sans horreur la couehe du Gentilbomme 
de Pom^raniCt Que de fois vous m'avez berc6e sur vos genoux et 
PQrt^e dans vos bras ! que de fois vous m*avez appellee des doux 
Qoms d*enfant cb6ri, et de consolation de vos vieux jours. O mon 
pere ! rsippellez vous cet beureux tems ! ne d6truisea point mon 
bonheur^ vous m'6teriez la vie. Le Baron d^touma la tdte, 6t 
lear tourna le dos. Sourd et muet, il se frotta le front ; enfin son 
coeor s'attendrit^ et sesyeuxse mouill^rent, mais il reprima fi^rement 
flies plenrs pour ne point d^mentir sa vertu chevaleresque. Bicnt6t, 
cependant, son courroux et sa rage se modSr^rent ; sa fiert6 cMa^ 
son visage fut inond6 de larmes, 11 releva sa fiUe^ et laissant un libre 
coors.& sc9 pleurs, il ^prouva T^motion de la douleur la plus tendre. 
£h bien ! cjue le Ciel me pardonne mes p^ch^s, comme je te par- 
donne ! Re^ois ma benediction paternelle, re^ois la de nouveau, je 
consena k tout, au nom du Ciel. Ensuite se touriiant vers le Cheva- 
lier— Recevez ma fille, et toutes mes benedictions. Qui, je vous la 
donne, soyez mon fils comme je vais etre votre pere ! Tons les griefs 
sont onblTes et pardonnes. Votre pere, autrefois I'ennemi de ma 
gloire,qni jamais n*en agit honorablemcnt avec moi, m'a fait beau- 
coup de mal ; je le haissois encore dans son enfant. Reparez, mon 
fils, les maux qu'il m'a fait souffrir, par vos attentions pour moi et 
pour ma fille ; que je trouve dans votre bonte la recompense du bien 
que je vous fais. Et puisse j'Etre supreme qui nous voit vous benir 
de generation en generation ! Aliens .1 donnez lui Tanneau nuptial, 
^t terininons ainsi nos debats 1 
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Thb French language is admirably calcalated for lively nar- 
rative and familiar conversation, and no poet ever narrated 
with more naivete and vivacity than La Fontaine, We there- 
fore select, once more, one of his fables, as a vehicle for our 
remarks. It is entitled, Les Animaux tna/ades de la Pesle : 
** the Animab sick of the Plague/' and runs thus — I 

Un mal qui r6pand la terreur 
. Mal que le Ciel en sa farear 
Inventa pour panir les crimes de la terre, 
La peste, (puisqu'il fant Tappeler par son nom) « 
Capable d'enrichir en on joar rAch6ron, . 

Faisoit aux animaux la guerre, 
lis ne mouroient pas tou3) mats tons ^toient frapp^s ; 

On n'eti royoit point d'occup^s 
A chercher le soutien d*une mourante vie ; 

Nul mets n'excitoit leur envie, 

Ni lonps ni renards n'^pioient 

La douce et I'innocente proie ; 

Les tourterelles se fuyoient ; 

Plus d'amour partant plus de joie. 
Le lion tint conseil, et dit : Mes cliers amis, 

Je crois que le Ciel a permis , 

Pour^os p^chis cette infortune ; ' 

Qtt^ le plus ooupabl^ de tons 
Se sacrifie aux traits du celeste courroux ; 
Feut-^tre il obtiendra |aj|fiierison commune. 
L'faistoire nous apprend ^u'en de tets accidens 

On fait de pai:eils d^voumens. 

A A 
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Nh nous flattens dono point, voyons sans indalgencH^ 

L'^tat de nptre con3C]ence. ' 
Poor moi, satisfaisant mes app^ts gloatons 

J'ai d^vor^ force moatons. 

Qqc m'avoient ils fait ? Nulle offense. 
M^me il.m*est arriv6 qnelqaefois de manger 

Le berger. 
Je me d^voarai done, s'il le faut : mais je pense 
Qn'il est bon que chacun s'accuse ainsi que moi ; 
Car on doit.souh^ter^ 9elon tpute justice, 

Que le plus coupable p6risse. 
^Sire, dit le renard, vous 6tes trop bon roi ; 
Vos scrapules font voir trop de d^licatesse. 
Eh bien ! manger moutons, canaille, sotte esp^ce, 
£st-ce un p^ch6 ? Non, non. Vous leur fites, Seigneur^ 

En les croqoant beaucoup d'honnenr. 

£t quant au bergcr, Ton pent dire 

Qu'il 6toit digne de tous maox, 
Etant.de ces gens Ik qui sur les animaux 

Se font nn cbimerique empire. 
AInsi dit le renard ; et flatteors d'applandir. 

On n'osa trop approfondir 
Du tigre, ni de Fours, ni des autres puissances, 

Les moins pardonnables offenses. 
Tous les gens querellears, jusqu'anx simples miltins 
Au dire de cbacun, 6toient de petits Saints. 
L'ane Tint ii son tour, et dit: j'ai souvenance 

Qu'en un pr6 de moines passant, 
Lafaim, I'occasion, Fherbe tendre, et je pense 

Quelque diable aussi me poussant, 
Je tondis de ce pr6 la largeur de ma langue ; 
Je n'en a¥ois nul droit, puisqu'il faut parler net. 
A ces mots on cria haro sur le baudet. 
Un loup, quelque pea clerc, prouva par sa harangue 
Qu'il falloit d6vouet ce maudit animal, 
Ge pel6, ce galeux, d'oii venoit tout leur mal. 
Sa peccadillo fut jug6e un cas pendable^ 
Manger Therbe* d'autrui ! quel crime abominable ! 

Rien que la mort n'6toit capable 
D'expier son forfait On le lui fit bien voir. 



An evil which spreads terror, an ctII which Heaven in its «nger in- 
vented to punish the crimes of the world, the plague^ in fthort, (since 
we must call it by its name) which can enrich Hell in a,single> day> 
was waging war against the animals. They did no;t all die, but all 
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^ere attacked; none were seen basy seeking wherewith to support a 
djing life. No food excited their appetite ; neither did wplves or 
foxes watch their gentle and innocent prey ; doves avoided each, 
other; there was no longer any love, and consequently no joy. The 
Hon held a council, and said : my dear friends, I think it is on ac- 
count of our sins that Heaven has permitted this misfortune. Let 
the most guilty of us sacrifice himself to the shafts of the celestial 
angev; he may perhaps obtain our recovery. History informs us 
that similar sacrifices have been made under such circumstances ; 
therefore let us not flatter ourselves ; let us strictly examine the state 
of our conscience. As for me, satisfying my gluttonous appetite, t 
bave devoured a great number of sheep. What had they done to 
me ? They had given me no offence. I have even sometimes been 
so bold as to eat the shepherd. I will, therefore, sacrifice myself, if it 
^e necessary : but I think it is proper, that every one should accus.e 
himself as I have done, for, according to strict justice, it is desirable 
that the most guilty should perish. Sire, said the fox, you are too 
kind a monarch : yout scruples betray too much delicacy. What is 
it after all? To devour sheep, a rascally Stupid race, is that a sinf 
No, no ; your majesty did them much honour in eating them 1 and as 
for the shepherd, it may be said that he deserved all kinds of pains^ 
|)eing one of those people who claim a chimerical empire over the 
animals. Thus spoke tke fox ; and the. flatterers immediately ap- 
plauded him. They durst not go too Ua into the investigation of 
the less pardonable offences of the 4iger, of the bear, and of the 
other great powers. Ail the quarrelsome folks, down to tiie innocent 
mastiffs, were little saints by their pwn showing. The a^ appeared 
in his turn, and said : I have some reeollection, that passing through 
a meadow which belonged to some monks, and hunger, opportunity, 
the soft grass, and I think some evil spirit driving me on, I ate as 
much grass as the breadth of itiy tongue : to be honest, I had no 
light to it. At these wot^ the hue and ory was raised against the 
donkey. A wolf, whp was something of a lawyer, proved by hj^ 
speech, that they ought to sacrifice that cursed beast, that bald- 
pated, itchy fellow, who was the cause of all their misery. His 
peccadillo was deexhed a hanging case. To eat Hie grass of others ! 
what an abominable offenee ! Nothing bat his death could atoi^e for 
Ills crime. They soon convinced him of it 

la pestCj f. pest, plago^^ an4 pestHenei^. Of the words ip 
€8te, jiber^ are 9 m. 0^4 5 f. the gander of each mast there- 
fore be carefully ifeqiemb^ed. When p^^ is used as an adj« 
it meads naaUcioas, wicked, li est un peu peste. When used 
us W;mteQectipii, jtdeaatei anger, dn^lgaatioii. P^sfe soU 
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de rignnrant ! what a plaguy ignorant fellow ! owAgester con- 
ire quelqu^ufij a r. n. 1. is to inveigli against a person. 

Ik ne mouroient pas tousj they did not all die. The word 
tout, as we have already observed, requires your particular 
study. Mr. Cobbett, in § 68 of his French Grammar, is mis- 
taken, when in his third rule he assigns a plural to the noun 
substantive te tout, thq whole. It is the adj. tout, all, which 
makes the pi. m. tous. The mistake is less excusable because 
in English ''the whole" has no pi. neithei', and the word is 
not susceptible of a pi. in any language. In § S23yMi\ Cob- 
bett pronounces tout an adj. but it bus justly been ranked 
among indeterminate pronouns, on account of the singularity 
of its construction. Like the English ** all," tout is generally 
placed in both genders and numbers before the article of the 
word to which it is preGxed, tout le monde, touie la terre, tous 
ies hommes, toutes ks femmes. And in certain cases, as 
here, ils ne mouroient pas tous, it evidently is a pronoun, since 
it supplies the place of a noun, and avoids the repetition of 
that noun.. When you say : voyez vous ces quatre Dames i 
^heved ? and the answer is, out, je Ies vois toutes. Yes, I see 
them all; toiUes certainly is a pronoun. Tout then is, 

1. — ^A pronoun, as here, and page 73, V. 

2. — A substantive^ m. le tout, the whole, the totality. 

3.-^A noun collective, denoting all, every thing. Tout est 
perdu, page 39, III. All is lost ; and all, every body^ every , 
one, Page 199, XIII. Tout fuit, all fled . 

4. — Coupled with a preposition, it becomes an adverb : sur 
tout, above all ; page 73, V. par tout, every where, all over j 
<i,pris tout, after all ; en touty all in all. 

5. — An adverb of itself, meaning quite, wholly, entirely. 
It may then be joined to a substantive. Cet homme est tout 
-cceur. Cette femme est lout esprit. Elle est tout o^il ettout 
ordlle; or to an adjective, Ce sont des soldats tout pleins 
defeu; page 83, VI. But there is this singularity, 
that whenever a female speaks, or is spoken of, this 
indeclinable word takes the e fern, before a consonant, 
and remains indeclinabte tout before an adj. f. beginning with 
ti vowel. Ma sceur est toute malade, my sister in quite ill. 
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Ma tante iloit lout etonn6e de me vorr^ my aunt was quite 
surprised to see me. Elles sont t<mt anlres, (hey are quite 
difiTerent, page 167, XI. Applied to the masc. tout adv. is 
always indeclinable in the singular and in the plural: mon 
pere est tout determine, Hier les Banquiers etoient tout in^ 
quiets de eet evinemeni ; ils sont airjourd'hui tout rassuris. 
And this same adv. tout has the strengthening or augmenta* 
live power in, tout haut, quite lond ; tout has, in a very low 
voice; tout au plus,, at the utmost; tout de ^U27e^ immedi- 
ately ; toup a coup, suddenly ; tout juste, quite right ; tout 
autant^ quite as much, &c. 

6. — A conjunction, although, however, whilst. In this 
signification Tout is indeclinable when coupled with aii adj. 
m. sing, or pi. anJ declinable when coupled with an adj. f. 
Tout hahiles quHlssont, clever as they are ; touteaffligie qu^elU 
est, thdugh she be distressed ; toufe raisonnabte quelle par 
roit, reasonable as she appears ; toutes folles que vous ks 
croyez, although you suppose them mad ; tout savans quils. 
paroissent, though they appear learned. Tout, conj. has al- 
ways the verb in the indicative : but quoique requires tlie sub- 
junctive. Tout in this sense may also be construed witli the 
Gerund : tout en marchant, whilst we were walking, (hough, 
we were walking, .page 70, V. 

7. — ^Whenever tout means any or every, it dues not take^ 
the article, tout homrne quipense, any man who thinks ; toute 
femme prudente, every prudent femafe. But these ex- 
pressions are always used in tlie t^ingular. La Fontaine, it 
is true, says : 

Tout Aoimal n'a pas toutes propri^t^s— 

Every animal has not every quality; but it is a poetical 
license, in order to 'mske propriStes a correct rhyme with 
qualites. 

Pour mot, as for me, cannot be distinguished from pour 
mot, for me, for my use, but by the connexion. 

Mes appetits gloutons is a poetical license for the purpose 
of making gloutons in the pi. rhyme with moutons. The 
word appetity m. sm appetite, is hardly ever used in the pL 
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because appetits id the plural, denotes a particular sort of red 
herrings, less salted and smoked than the common ones. 

MiTne il invest arrivi quelquefois de, it has even sometimes 
hiqppened to me that I have, &c. But the French impersonal 
il arrive, it happens, construed with a pronoun personal con- 
junctive, sometimes insinuates an idea of impropriety or 
boldness. Sil 'oous arrive de tnentir vans serez pum, if you 
should have the impudence to tell an untruth ; il m'est arrive 
de manger le berger, I have been so bold as to eat the shep- 
herd. 

Vos scrupules font voir trop de dilicatesse^ your scruples 
show, betray too much delicacy. Faire voir, to cause to be 
seen, to show ; je luiferai voir que je ne suis pas sa dupe, I'll 
let him see that I am not his dupe. But when strengthened 
by bien, as in the last line of this fable, on le luifit bien^ voit, 
it denotes, to convince. They took good care to convince 
him of it. 

La Canaille, f. the mob, the lowest of the vulgar, the rabble, 
the dregs of the people. The word is derived from the Latin 
Canis, a dog, and denotes, as it were, a race of dogs. The 
French words in aille are all f. without exception, and this 
termination frequently denotes contempt or vulgarity, as in 
antiquaille, old rubbish ; belitraiUe, a set of idle beggars ; 
llanehaille, small fish that is good for nothing ; coquinaitte, 
a set of rogues ; erevaille, a vulgar repast, where every thing 
was in abundance, but nothing good ; ferraille, old iron ; 
. gogaille, a junketting, a low merry-making ; gueusaille, a 
troop of beggars ; mangeaille, vile food ; marmaille, a set of 
little urchins ; menuaille^ a quantity of little things fit to be 
thrown away ; mitraille, small bits of old iron, grape shot ; 
moinailley a brood of monks ; moutonnaille, sheepish people 
led by others ; pierraille, a heap of small stones ; poisson- 
nailhy a quantity of small fish; pretaille, a set of con- 
temptible priests ; racaille, the scum of the lower orders ; 
rimaille, paltry verses; tripailh, gwchdige^, truaiidaille, a 
set of sturdy lazy beggars; valetuilley a set of rascally 
servants. 

En les croquant^ in eating them, by eating them. Croquer,, 
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t. a. 1. to make- what you eat crack under your teeth ; to eat 
greedily ; to steal canningly ; to make a rough sketch Botfi 
with regard to works of art and of literature* A kind of 
gingerbread which cracks under the tooth is called du 
Croquet. 

Et quant au berger, and as for the shepherd ; what regards 
the shepherd. Quant, is a prepositibn which governs the 
dative. Quant d moi, as for me ; Jl se met sur son quant i 
mai, he carries himself very high. We had pour moi fourteen 
lined higher io this fable, meaning also^ ** as for me*" There 
is a very nice difference in the use of these two synonimous; 
expressions, which is thus st£ited by the Abb6 Girard : " Pouf 
convient mieux lorsqu'il s'agit de la personne qui r6git le^ 
verbe; et quant lorsqu'il s'agit de ce qui est r6gi par le 
verbe. jPoar moi, je ne me infele d'aucune affaire fetrang^i'et 
quant a moi tout m'est indifferent." The adverb quandy 
when, whenever, is always spelt with- a d, from the Latibi 
quando. The prep, qtiant is derived from quantum. They 
have nearly the^ same pronunciation before a vowel : but the 
d in quand is not heard before a consonant. Quafiquan, s. m. 
pronounced kankan, and spelt by some liters coi^Cflrn, is a 
noise for nothing, a fuss. Faire un grand quanquan de quel* 
quechose, to make a great fuss about a thing. Le camp, m» 
the camp, and Caen, a town of Normandy, in the depai^tment 
of the Calvados, are likewise pronounced kan. Whilst the 
French general Decaen was aide-de-camp to his brother, he 
was once stopped in his travels by a police officer, who asked 
him : ** Comment vous nommez vous f — Decaen. D'oA fetes^ 
vous? — de Caen. D!ou venez vous? — de Caen. Qu' Stes^ 
vous? — Aide-de-camp. De qui? — du G6n6ral Decaen. 
OA allez vous ? — Au camp. Whereupon the police officer 
said — II y a trop de quanquan dans votre affaire i je vous^ 
arr^te comme suspect." 

Audire dechacun, by everyone's saying, by, their own show- 
ing. We had the verb dire, page 6, 1, and 41, III. Here 
it is the substantive fe dire, m. the saying, which is rather a 
law term, denoting what has been stated by one of the parties. 
Mettre son dire par icrit, to put one's statement in writing* 
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The French also say, au dire des anciens^ as is stated bjr t^e 
ancients. They have very few substantives made of ii^ni* 
lives, as le manger , le bqire, le faire, &c. and the jibbi 
d* Olivet jnstiy observes : *' Yauroit-il si grand mal k ^te^dre 
un pen cette liberty de cr6er des substantifs dans ce gout 
1^, puisqu'elle pent occasionner des expressions neuves, et 
heqrenses? T6moin la r6ponse de. I'Angeli, ce foa de. la 
vteille cour, immortali^^ par Boileau Vn joojr le roi lui 
ayant demande ponrquoi on ne le yoyoit jamais an Sermon : 
Sire^ dit-it, c'est que je n'^ntends pas le raisanner, et je n'aime 
pas le braiUer" See page 155, X. 

Sa peccadil/c, his peccadillo ; une peccadiUe, f. a slight 
fanlty a dight sin, page 158, X. The termination ille is often 
a diminutive^ as here, and in armadille^ a small fleet ; coMta-. 
tille, a litde can tale : ooquille, a small shell ; croustilU, a 
small crust of bread ; escadrille, a small squadron of ships ; 
faucille, a smalt sickle ; ^&rt7/^, a slender Sbre ; flottille, a 
small fleet ; mantillef a very small lady's cloak ; ormille, a plot 
of young elms ; voUitille, small birds ; des ramillesy faggots of 
small^ wood; mercantille, a trade of little value; veiille^ ^a.^ 
trifle, an insignificant thing. 



We select again one of Gdlerfs Fables, entitledy Der 
Bauer und sein Sohn (the Peasant and his Son.) It runs thus : 

EiN guter dammer Bauerknabe, 
Den Junker Hans einst mitaaf Reisen nahm, 
Und der Trotz seinem Herra, mit einer guten Gabe 
Recht dreist za liigen, wieder kam, 
Ging, kurtz nach der vollbracbten Reise, 
Mit seinem Vater iiber Land. 
Fritz, der im Gebn recht Zeit znm LiigeD fand. 
Log anf die anverschamiste Weise. 
Zu seinem Ungluck kam eln groszer Hond gerannt. 
Ja, Vater, rief der anverscbamte Knabe, 
Ihr mogt mirs glaaben, oder nicbt, 
So sag'icb eucfas und jedem ins Gesicht, 
Dasz ich einst einen Hand by Haag gesehen habe, 
Hart an dem Weg wo man nach Frankreich fahrt, 
Der, ja icb bin nicbt ehrenwerth. 
Wenn er nicht groszer warj'als euer grosztes Pferd. 
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DaSy sprach ^er Y ater, nimmt mcb Wander ; 
Wiei¥ohl ein jeder Ort last Wanderdinge sehjo, 
Wir, znm Exempel, gebn jetannder 
Und werden keine Stande i^ofan, 
80 wirst du eine Briicke sehn. 
(Wir miiszen selbst dariiber gebn) 
Dre bat dir mancben scbon betrogen ; 
(Denn iiberbaupt soils dort Dicbt gar za richtig seyn,) 
Auf dieser Briicke liegt ein Stein, 
An den stoszt man wenn man denselben Tag gelogen^ 
Und fallt, and briclit sogleicb das Bein. 

Der Bub*erscbrack, so bald er diesz vernommen. 
Acb ! sprach er, lauft docb nicht so sehr ! 
Doch wieder aaf den Hand zu kommen, 
Wie grosz sagt'ich dasz er gewesen war ? 
Wie eaer groszes Pferd ? Dazu will viel geboren. 
Der Hond jetzt fallt mirs ein^ war est ein . balbes Jahr ; 
Allein das.wollt'ich wobl bescbworen 
D.asz er so grosz afs maneberOcbse war.^ 

Sie gingen nocb ein gates Stiicke ; 
Docb Fritzen scblug das Hertz. Wie konnt'es anders seyn 7 
Denn niemand bricbt docb gem ein Bein. 
£r sah nanmehr die richterisobe Briicke 
Und fiiblte scbon den Beinbmch halb. . 
la, Vater, fing er an, der Hqnd Yon dem ich redte,^ 
War grosz, und wenn icb ibn aucb was vcrgroszert batte. 
So war er docb viel groszer als ein Kalb. 

Die Briicke kommt. Fiitz ! Fritz ! wie wird dirs gebn ! \ 
Der Vater geht yoran ; docb Fritz bait ibn gescbwind. 
Acb Vater ! spricbt er, seyd kein Kind, 
Und glanbt dasz icb dergleicben Hand geseben. 
Denn karz and gnt, eb wir dariiber geben, 
Der Hand war nar so grosz wie alle Hande sind. 



A SILLY Peasant's boy, wbom Lord Jack once took witb bim on bis 
travels, and wbo returned borne witb tbe talent of boldly telling un- 
trutbs, as well as bis master, wentj sbortly after tbis joarney, with 
his Father into tbe country. Frederick, wbo on tbe way foand plenty 
of time for retailing untruths, told them in the most impudent man- 
ner. For bis misfortune a large dog came running up to them. Yes, 
father, cried the impudent boy, you may believe me or not, but I t6ll 
you, and will tell any one to his face,/ that I once saw, neftr the 
Hague, close tq tbe road to France, a dog, which, Fll forfeit my 
honour if hie was not bigger than .your tallest horse. . That surprises 
me, said the father ; but every place ., has its wpnders, we, for in- 
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stance, shall not ^ave gone one botir farther on our f^oady wfien you 
will see a bridge, and we have to cross it, by which many a mail has 
been taken in, for in general It is said to be haunted. On this bridge 
there is a stone against which one stumbles, if one has told a lie on 
the same day, and one falls and instantly breaks one's leg'. The 
Boy was frightened when he heard this. Ah ! said he, don't walk so 
fast. But to return to the dog, of what size did I say he was? like 
your tall horse ? That is saying a great deal. The dog, it now oc- 
curs to me, was only half a year old ; but I would take my oatii that 
he was as big as many an Ox. They yet went a good way : but Fre- 
derick's heart was beating. How could it be otherwise ? No one is 
fond of breaking a leg. He now beheld the bridge of judgment, and 
felt already half the pain of a broken leg. Yes, father, he began, 
the dog of which I spoke was large, and though I may have magni- 
fied a little, yet he actually was bigger than a calf. They got to the 
bridge. Frederick ! Frederick ! how will it go with you ? The father 
walked before, but Frederick quickly detained him. Ah ! Father, 
said he, don't be so childish as to believe that I saw such a dog* ; for 
to make it short, before we cross the bridge, the dog was only as 
big as dogs are in general. 

Ein guter dummer Bauerknahe, a (good) silly peasant's 
boy. The adj. Gut, here means stupid, without being mis- 
chievous. Thus we call a plain honest man, but rather defi- 
cient in understanding, eine gute ehrliche Haut, (a good 
honest skin.) Ein guter Narr, a silly fool, who is not mis- 
chievously inclined. 

Junker JIans fltovd Jack. Junker is fvoperly a contract 
tion of junger Ilerr, young lord. This title was anciently 
given only, as is still the case in England, to the sons of 
Dukes and Marquisses, but has long since been given to all 
the sons of every nobleman. A young nobleman on entering 
the military service is called Junker, until he obtains an of- 
ficer's commission. And sometimes the word applies even 
to a grown up nobleman, but always in a sneering way, as 
page 296, XIX.: in Burger's Ballad " Dem Junker Plump. "^ 
We also say of a nobleman who constantly lives on his estiate 
in the country, er ist ein Landjunker, In Hamburg they call 
the youngest apprentice of a baker Junker, and in some sea 
ports of the Baltic merchants were anciently named Junker, 
hence the Junkerhof, a commercial building at Dantzick; 
Junkerireh, or junkem, r. n. v. to live merry like a young 
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nobleman. May not llie English " junketting" be derived 
from this verb? 

Hans^ Jack, is the diminutive of Johanrty John. 
Trotz seinem Herm, as well as his master, vying with his 
master. Der Trotz, es^ e, m. scorn, spite, arrogance; sauci^ 
nesSy hectoring, obstinacy; au$ Trotz, out of spite; einem 
Trotz bieten, to defy one. Construed with the dative it means 
in spite of^ notwithstanding ; but here it is vyitig with, as well 
as ; thus we say, er lauft Trotz einem Ldufer, he runs as 
well, as fast, as a running footman. Modern writers consider 
it as an adverb, when it means notwithstanding. They spelt 
it without a capital letter, and construe it with the genitive : 
trotz seines Reichthums ist er dtich nichi gliicklich, in spi'te of 
his wealth he is hot happy. See trotzen, page 348, 3^^ 
XXII. 

Mit einer guten GiAe, widi a good gift, with the happy 
talent, the word " happy," being used ironically. Gut here 
meai^s perfect, complete, but may be explained as a sneer. 
Nach der vollbrachten Reise, after the performed joumey^ ; 
voUbrachi, part. past, of the irr. insep. comp. a^ v.' tollbringen, 
to perform, to execute, to accomplish, to achieve. It fol- 
lows the irregularities of bringen, Ich vollbringe, ich voll" 
bracMe, ich habe vollbracht. We say, nach vollbrachter Ar^ 
beit ist gut ruhen, after the labour has been performed, rest is 
sweet. And Luiher translates the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, vii. 18., Wollen JiaVich wohl, dber 
voUbringen das GiUefind^ich nicht, " to will is present with 
me, but how to perform that which is good, I find not." The' 
German verbs, formed with toll, are inseparable, when thejr 
denote completion or achieving, as heife, and in vollziehen, to 
execute. Die vollziehende Gewali, the executive power ; volU 
fuhren, to fulfil; toUendefit to finish ; vollstrechen, to execute 
a sentence. But they are separable whenever the adjective 
voUr retains its meaning of ** full." Thus we say, 'oollgiessen, 
to pour full. Ich giesze voll, ich gosz toll, ich habe volige- 
gossen; and though active verbs coinpounded with vo//govem 
the accusative of the things when used without voll, they 
govern the accusative of the vessel or object which is filled by 
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nie&nff of the verb, whenever they are employed with voU. 
Thus we say, without xoll: ich gtesze den Wein in das Glasz, 
I pour the win^into the glass ; ich schutte den Wcitzen in den 
Sack, I put the wheat into the sack ; but on using voll — ich 
giesze das Glasz volU I fill the glass ; ich schutte den Stick 
vo//, I fill the sack. They are elliptical expressions.' Ein 
Glasz vollgiessen, is ein Glasz duich giessen voll machen^ to 
make a glass full by pouring into it. See the adj.- ro//, page 
299,300, XIX. 

Log is the preter. of the irr. n. lugen, to lie, page 333, 
XXI. Ich luge, ich log, ich habe gelogen, 

Ich bin nicht ehrenwerth, I am not worthy of honour. Til 
forfeit my honour.' This is an adj., but we often say, das ist 
aller Ehren werih, that is very acceptable; in this case it is 
the subst. Ehre, honour, construed with werth, worthy, and 
must be spelt separately. The subst. die Ehre, f. honour, like 
die Erde, earth; Gnade, grace, favour ; Frau, woman'; Seele, ' 
soul, and others, may also be declined der Ehren, iii the geni- 
tive and dative, page S4iS, XXII. 

Dasnimmi mich Wunder, that makes me wonder, I won- 
del* at it. Anciently wunder nehmen, to harbour wonder, to' 
wonder. 

JViewoht, conj. though, although, throws the verb to the 
end of the sentence. Wiewohl sienochjung ist, though she is 
yet young; ich that tils wiiszte ich von nichts wiewohl ich 
davon schon geKort hatte, I did as if I knew nothing of the 
matter, though I had heard of it before. The poet uses it 
here in the sense of " however," adverbially, in which case it 
has no influence upon the construction. 

Jetzunder is an antiquated^ and now vulgar form of jetzty 
adv. of time, at present, page 47, III. 

Und werden keine Stunde gehn, and shall not go one hour, 
and shall not have one hour to go ; die Stunde, f. the hour ; 
er kommtum ein Uhr undbleibt eine Stunde mitmir,he comes 
at one o'clock, and stays an hour with me. Bat eihe Stunde, ' 
in Germany, also means half a German mile, or two and a 
half English miles, because they reckon that it reiquires two ^ 
hours to walk a German mile, which is nearly five.£nglish 
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niiles. Von Leipzig, nach Dresden rechnet man tier und 
xmanzig Siupderif they reckon twejve German miles from 
JLeipzick to Dresden. Stunde is also used for instruction 
that lasts one hour ; Stunden geben, to give lessons; Ergiebt 
Stunden aufdem Klavier, he teaches the pianorforte by the 
hour, he gives lessons on the piano. 

Die hat dir manchen schon betrogen, this hos (to thee) al* 
ready deceived many a one. The pronoun personal dir is a 
mere expletive here, intended, as it were, to bring the thing 
spoken more in view of the hearer, to direct his attention more 
fully to it. 

Mancher, e, es, an indeterm. pronoun, constantly denotes in 
the singular '' many a/' the old French mainiy and in the plu- 
ral ** several," the opposite of" a few." Thus we say, es sind 
xiele Geitzige in der Welt, und maitche uriter ihnen scheuen sich 
nicht die gro^s/e/i Ungerechtigkeiten zu begehen, there are 
many misers in the world, and several of them do not scruple 
to commit the greatest injustice. The old proverb says : 

Wenn mancher Mann wiiszte wer mancher Mann war' . 
That mancher Mann manchem Mann manohmal mehr Ehr' ; 
Weil mancher Mann aber nicht weisz wer mancher Mann ist^ 
Dram mancher Mann manchen Mann manchmal vergiszt. 

Betrog is the preter. of the insep. comp. a. v. betriigen, 
which some incorrectly spell betriegen, to deceive. It is de- 
rived from trugen^ to deceive; the. irregularities of which it 
follows — ich betrUgey ich betrog, ich habebetrogen. The subst. 
is Trug, m. fraud, deception, which clearly shews that the 
verbs ought to be trugen, and betriigen. The inseparable par- 
ticle be, here directs the action of the verb to one particular 
object. We say in general, der Schein triigt, appearances 
xu*e deceitful ; and ein Spieler betrUgt seineh Mitspieler, a 
gambler deceives the person he gambles with. 

Uherhaupt soils dart nicht gar zu richiig seyn, in general it 
is reported not to be over right there, the spot is said to be 
haunted. SolUn, page 30, II. Richtig, adj. and adv. right, 
just, accurate. But in the popular la,ngoage, in diesem 
House ist es nicht richtig, that house is haunted ; es geht 
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nkht richtig zu, there is some superniitard agency; and 
sometimes es geht hier nieht richtig zu, or es geht nUM mit 
rechten Diugen zu^ denotes simply, that matters are not as 
they shoald be, that there is something improper. 

So-bald er diesz vemammen, the aaxiliary hatie^ mast be 
supplied, as soon as he had heard this, page 2S2« XVl. 

Dazu will viel gehoren^ much will belong to that, mvcb is 
required for that, is an idiomatic expression^ which here 
answers the English, '^ that is saying a great deal." Gehoren^ 
a. r. n. v. to belong, makes the participle past gehartj jost as 
Koren, to hear. Ich habe gehort dasz es ihm gehvrt, I heard 
that it belongs to him. The refl. impers. Es gehort sich, 
means, it is proper, fit, requisite. 

Jetzt fdlU mirs einjetztfdlU mir es ein, or jetztfalU es mir 
ein, it now occurs to me. Einfallen, sep. irr. comp. n. y., 
which according to the different meanings of the sep. particle 
^9 P&g6^» IIIm 238, XV., denotes to fall ^o ruin, to in- 
vade, to happen, to decay ; here it is to occur, to get into the 
mind. EsfdlU mir ein, it occurs to me. Der Name will mir 
nicht einjfallen, I cannot recollect his name. Kospoth says : 

" Am Plate des Kaisers Franz za seyn 

Das fallt mir wahrlich nimmer ein, &c. 

Der heiFge Yater Pabst zu seyn 

Das fallt mir nocli Tiel wen'ger ein, &c. 

Der Tiirken Grosz Saltan zu seyn 

Das fallt mir selbst im Tranm nicht ein, &o. 

Erst ein halbes Jahr, only half a year, page 68, TV. 

fVenn ich auch was vergroszert hattey although I should 
have magnified a little i wenn auch, conj., although : we may 
say^ zs>enn auch, zpenn gleick, or wenn schon, and the sen- 
tence is generally connected by so, as here, so war er doch. 

Was is a contraction for etwas, something, somewhat, a 
Uttle, page 10, 1., 139, IX., 268, XVII. 

Die Bruckc kommt, the bridge comes ; instead of, they get 
to the bridge. 

Wis tpird dirs gehn ? wie wird dir es gehn f or, wie wird 
es dir gehn ? how will it go to thee, whilst in English it is how 
will it go withlheef 
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Derjfleichen, page 188, XII. Kurz undgut, is an adver- 
bial ei^pressioD, which sometimes mea&s, in a few wor,ds ; 
einem kurz und gut antworten^ to answer in a few words ; and 
sometimes, as hera^ to cut the matter short, in ope word, in 
shorty kurz und gut ich will es so, in short I'll have it thus. 
Instead of kurz und gut, .we often say, in familiar Conversa^- 
tion, kurzum. , 

The French Fable is, in German — 

DIE VON DER SEUCHE ANGESTECKTEN THIERE. 

EiNE Schrecken verbreitende Krankheit, ein Uebel welches der 
Himmel in seinem Zom erfand die Verbrechen der Erde zo bestra- 
fen, die Pest, da wir ^ie bey Namen nennen miissen, welche die 
Holle in einem einzigen Tage za bereichern im Stande ist bekriegte 
die Thiere. Sie starben nicht alle, aber alle warden dayon ergriffen. 
Man sab keine damit bescbaftiget den Unterbalt eines binfaljenden 
Lebens za suchen. Keine Speise crweckte ihre Eszlast Weder 
Wolfe noch Fiichse laaerten aaf fromme unsecbaldige Beate ; die 
Tarteltaaben vcrmieden einander ; es war keine Liebe mebr and 
folglicb keine Freade. , Der Lowe versammelte seinen Rath, and 
sagte : Ich glaabe der Himmel hat ansrer Siinden wegen dieses Un- 
gliick zugelassen. Der strafbarste unter nns musz sich den 
Pfeilen des himmlischen Zornes aafopfem. Yielleicht wird er die 
allgemeine G^nesang aaswirken. Die Geschichte belehrt ans dasz 
solche Opfer in abniichen Fallen gebracht worden sind. Wirmilssen 
UBS nioht sehmeicheln ; laszt ans ohne Nachsicht den Zastand an- 
seres Gewis^ens antersnchen. Um meine gefraissige Eszlost za be- 
friedigen babe ich meincs 'Theils Schaafe in groszer Menge Ter- 
schlangen. Was batten siemir gethan ? Niohts. Znweilen hat es sich 
sogar zagQtragen dasz ich den Schafer aafgefressen habe. Ich 
werde mich demnach zam Gpfer hingeben wenn es seyn masz ; es 
wiirde aber gat seyn diinkt mich, wann sich jeder selber anklagte 
wie ich ; den al'em Rechte nach, ist es\za wiinschen dasz der straf- 
barste hingerichtet werde. Ihro Majestat, sagte der Fachs, sind 
«in allzagnadiger Konig ; ihre Bedenklichkeiten Terrathen za ylel 
EdeFsinn. Wasistes nan? Schaafe ^n fressen, ein dammes Lam- 
penvolk ! ist das cine Siinde ? Nein, nein, gnadiger Herr, Sie thaten 
ihnen yiel Ehre an sie hinanter za schlncken, and was den Schafer 
betrifft, so kann man behaapten dasz er alle mogliehe Leiden verdien- 
te indem er einer von den Menschen ist die sich eine eingebildete 
^walt fiber die Thiere anmassen. So sprach der Fachs and alte 
Schmeichlei' gaben ihm Beyfoll. Die minder Verzeihiichen Yerge- 
bangen des Tigers des Bars and der andem groszmachtigen getrante 
man ^ich mdht genan va antersnchen. Alle sanksii^htige Thiere, 
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togar die ^emeinen BolleDbeisser warea ihren cif^enen AossAgen 
nach, kleine Heiligen.' £s kam die Reihe des l^se\s ; er sag^te^ kh 
eriunere mich dasz da ich eiust iiber eine Klosterwiese giof , triebeh 
mich der Hunger, die Oelep^enheit, das weiohe Grasz, una irg^end 
ein Teufel an wie, ich glaube, so Tiel von dieser Wiese zu scheren 
als meine Zunge breit ist; ich hatte aofrichtig gestanden, kein 
Recht daca. Bey diesen Worten erhobsich ein Zetergeschrey iiber 
den Esel. Ein Wolf der der Rechte ein wenig beflissen war^ bewiesz 
in seiner Rede dasz man dieses verwiinsehte, kahlkopfige, raudige 
Thier aufopfern miisze von virelcheni all ibr Ungliick herriihrte. 
Sein geringer Fehler wurde als ein henkenswerthes Verbrecben an- 
gesehen. Auderer Leate Grasz za fressen! vras far eine abscbeu- 
liche That ! Nar mit dem Tode konnte er seine Schald biiszen. 
^Man liesz es ihm virohl empfinden. 

The German Fable is, in French--^ 

LE PAYSAN ET SON FILS. 

Un jenne paysan:, bien sot, qoi aVoit accompagn6 son Seigneur dans 
ses voyages, et qui en 6toit revenu avec le beau talent de mentir 
aussi effront^ment que son maitre, fit pea de terns apr^s une course 
dans le pays avee son p^re. Fr^d^ric, qui avoit tout^ le loisir d'en 
conter en marcbant, se mit k mentir de la mani^re la plus impii- 
dente. Par malbeur pour lui un g^ros chien vint k passer. Oni, 
mon p^re, s'6cria I'impndent, que vous me croyiez on non, je vous le 
dis, et je le r6p6terai en presence de qui que ce soit : je vis un jour 
pr^s de La Have, sur la grande route de France, an chien qui, sur 
mon honneur, etoit plus grand que le plos grand de vos chevaux. 
Gela m'6tonne, r^pondit son p^re, mais chaque endroit a ses iner- 
yeilles. Avant d'avoir march^ une heare nous arriverons nous 
mdmes k an pont qu'il nous faut traverser, ot. bien des gens ont 6t6 
attrapp^s, car on le dit g^n6ralement hant6 par des esprits. Sur ce 
pont il y a une pierre, contre' laquelle on se heurte si Ton a menti ce 
jour-I& et Pen se casse la jambe en tombant. Ce discoat-s fitpeilr 
aa jeane paysan ; ab ! s'^cria-t-il, ne marcbez done pas si vtte : mais 
pour en revenir k mon chien ; de quelle taille ai-je dit qa*il 6toit ? de 
celle de votre grand cheval ? c'est beauooup dire ! je me. sonviens 
que ce chien n'avoit que six mois : mais j'oserois affirmer par ser- 
ment qu'il avait la taille d'un bceuf. lis firent encoreun bon bout de 
chemin ; mais Fr6d^ric sentoit des battemens de coeur. Pouvoit^l 
en Stre autrement ? on n'aime point kse casser la jambe. Appercevant 
de loin le pont de jugement, il crut que sa jambe 6tQit d^ja k demi 
cass6e : Qui, mon pere, dit-il alors, le chien dont je vbus* ai parI6 
^toit de grande taille ; je puis Tavoir exag6r6e un peu : mais il 6toit 
tr^s surement beaucoup plus gros qu'un veau. Enfin ils arrivent 
au pont Fr^d^ric ! Fr6d6ric ! quel sera ton sort? Le p^re marcfae 
le premier : mais Fr6d6ric le retient : ah ! mon p^re^s'6crie-t-il, n'al- 
lez pas croire, en enfant, que j'ai vu un si gros chien? car pour le 
couper court, avant (jue noustraversions le pont/ le chien que j'ai 
vu n'6toit que de la taille ordinaire des chiens. 
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We have frequently recommended the convertipg of poetry 
into prose, as the safest method of acquiring not only the 
knowledge of the jiangnage that is studied « but aisp the habit 
of writing it correctly. The task is ai simple as it is useful. 
Our general remavks on the construction of French pros^, 
page 193, XIIIm will guide the student in hi^ atteiApts. 
Take, for instance, ihe following two stanzas of one of J.B. 
Rousseau! s Odes : — 

. Jfadistotts les hamains^ errans k I'aTentare, 
A lear saavag^e instinct viiroient abandonn^s, * 

Satisfaits d'assottvir de raveag^le nature 

Les besotns effr^n^s. ^ 

La raison fl^chissatit leuri^ hameilrs iBdociles 
De la soci^t^ vial fOftt^r les lietas, 
£t bieiit6t rsssdiDbla sotts de eommims asylts 

Les premiers oitojeas. 

They would run thus in prose: ** Tons les humains vivoient 
jitdiiB errana k Taventure, abandonn6s k leoir institet sanr^e, 
satisfaits d'assonvir les besoins eSrknks de la nature aveu|^Ie. 
tjii.raisony fl^chissant leurs humeurs indmles, vint former lea 
liens de la societe, et rassembla bient6t les premiers citoyens. 
sons des asyle^ conununa." Thus^ whilst the music of the 
metre, and thyme facilitates the retainitig of the expressions 
in the memory/ the operation of rediiciilg the. vers^ it 
prose fianiliarfeses the mind with the applicatH>n of those ei^i-. 
pressions in a different construction. The follpwing^. is 
the end of the Second Canto of ihe Abbe DeUUe^^ Poemv^ii 
Gardens. 

B B 
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: Et riieaceux 6lraiiger 
De9 bords qii*U a qhitt^s recoiinobsaat'roinbra^e, 
Doiite de son exil k leor touchaDte image, 
Et d'ao doax soaremr sent son coeur attendri. 
Je t'en prends li t6mpiu, jeone PotaTeri ; 
Dcs champs d'Otaf ti; si cfaers i son enfince 
Oii I'amoar, sans padear, n'est pas sans innocence, 
Ce saavage ing^na dans nos mnrs transport^, 
Regrcttoit en son coear sa donee liberty, 
Er ion'ile rlante, et ses ^laisirs faciles. 
Ebloni, mais lass^ de I'^clat de nos villes 
Soowent il s'i^crioit : rendez moi nles for^ts. 
Un jonr dans ces jardins 0& Louis k grands frais 
De vingt cliraats divers en an seul lien rassemble, 
Cespevplcs v%6taux surpris de croitre ensemble 
Qoi^ cliangeant k la fois de saison et de lien 
Vienneot tons jif Tenyi rendre bommage k Jussiea, 
L'Indien parcoaroit leurs tribus r^anies, 
Quand toot k coup parmi ces vertes colonies, 
Un arbre qu'il connat d^s ses pins jennes ans 
Frappe ses yeux« Sondain,'^ avec des cris per^ans 
'^ ' II 8''^lance, il I'embrasse, it le baig^e de larmes.. 

Le Gonvre de baisers. Millc objets pleins de charmes, 
Ces beanx 'Champs, ce bean Ciel qni le Tirentbeareax, 
Le fleuTC qa*il fendoitde ses bras ^igoureux. 
La for^t dont ses trai^ per^oient rii6te sant age, 
Ces bananier^ charg6s et de fruijts et d'ombrage, 
Et le toit paternel, et les bois d'alentour, 
Ces bois qui r^pondoient A ses donx chants d'amour, 
II croit les voir encore, ^t son ame attendrie 
Durooins ponr an instant retroAiva sa patiie. 



And the haippj stranger, recognizii^ the trees of the shores ^ich 
be has left, doubts his exile at their affecting sight, and feels his 
heart warmed by thesweet recollection. I call jou to witness, yonng 
Potaveri* This ingenuous savage having been transported within 
oor walls from the fields of Ota'iti, so ^ear to his childhood, where 
lovie iS'Withoat shame, y«t not without innocence; was bewailinff in 
his heart his.sw^et ^berty and his smiling island, and its easyflear 
sorea. Dazzled, yietliced with the splendonr cff oiur cities^ lie /re- 
quentlj exclaimed — restore me to my forests. Being one 4aj in 
those gardens where Louis collects at a vast expence on it single 
spot, from twenty different ^slimates^ those vegetable race? winch 
.^vtprlted «t growing up together, in t>ther seasons and in dther 
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places, afl vie to do homag^e to Jusvieu : the youn^ Indian was wan- 
dering^ among their collected tribes, when in the midst- of these ver- 
dant Colonies, a tree which he h$id Imown from his early years sud- 
denly straok bis eyes. He instantly darted upon it with piercing 
cries, he embraced it, bathed it with his tears, and covered it with 
his kisses. A thousand delightful objects, the charming fields, the 
'beautiful sky, that witnessed his happiness, the river which he cut 
with his vigorous arms in swimming, the forests whose wild inmates 
were pierced with his arrows, the bannana-trees, loaded at the same 
time with fruit and with foliage, and the parental roof, and the woods 
around, those woods which re-echoed his sweet love songs, he fan- 
cied he beheld them all, and in the emotion of his heart he found 
himself again in his own country, at least for one moment. 

Lheuretix etranger, the happy stranger. Un eiranger^ s. 
m. a stranger, a foreigner, an alien. This word denotes all 
the three ideas, and is also an.acy. Unpays itrangert a fo- 
reign country ; des coutumes etrangires, foreign custoius. 
Eiranger is also a r. a. v. 1. to drive away, to keep at a dis- 
tance. It is chiefly said of game. Les braconniers oni 
etrangi ie gibier du pays, the poachers have driven the game 
from tho country. In this sense it is also used as a refl. v. 
Le gibier s^est etrange de ce canton, the game has left that 
part of the country. And in familiar conversation the French 
say, il sest etrange de cette niaisbn, he has left ofl^ visiting 
that family, he is become a stranger to it. 

Uombrage, s. m. the shade of trees ; figuratively umbrage, 
distrust, suspicion. Donner, or causer de FombragefXo create 
distrust, suspicion. Faire ombntge a gtielquun^ to be in the 
way of a per&on, to excite his distrust, his suspicions. But 
ombre, f. is any shade, whether caused by trees or by. any 
other object that intercepts the light ; figuratively — 1. Patro- 
nage, support, especially \i hen used adverbially : a Fombre 
dune protection si puissante, under tho patronage of so 
powerful a protector.-— 2. Combined with the preposition 
sous, the word ombre means a pretence. Sous ombre d'ami^ 
ii6f under the pretence of friendship. — 3. Appearance, sha- 
dow. // na qu'une ombre depouvoir, his power is not real ; 
he has but a shadow of power. Faire ombre d quelqu'uti,. to 
throw a person in the shade, to surpass him in power. But 
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Bl riieDienx iitangei 
Det bord^i qnSl a qaitloM rcconqoinaiit'roinbratfe, 
Doiite de son esil k lesr tonuhniite image, 
Et i'aa doDK soorenir sent son cmm atlendri. 
Je t'cD prend» i t£mpiu, jenae PotaTeri ; 
I>cs ehampi d'Ola^i, si chera k aoa nAbce 
Oi ramonr, nans pndenr, o'est pas aana iaaaeenet, 
Ce sauvage iDgfioa dans pos mors Iranspotti, 
Rcgrottoit en son coenr sa douce liberty, 
'EtSon'ile riante, et ses ^lalslrs faciles. 
Ebkmi, inais Tass£ de I'^ciat de nos villes 
Soqvent il s'^crioit : rendea moi tdes fortts. 
Ud jam- dans ces jardins nA Louis k granda Frais 
De wiaf;t cliitiats divers en ua seal lien rassemble, 
Ccspeaplcs T^g^Uus suri>ris de oroitre ensemble 
Qiiti ohnn^eant k la foia de saisoa et de lien 
VienuMit tons j^renvi rendre homma^e k Jassien, 
L*ItHlien pareoaroit leura tribasrinnies, 
Quaod laut k coup parmi ces vertes caloqics, 
Ua arbre qu'il cuanut dis ses pins jeanea ans 
Frappe Be« } eux. Saudain,' avec des cris pei\ ans 
' II s''£lance, it rembraaae, il le baigne de larmes.. 
Le coavre de baisers. Millu objeta plefns de diamieg, 
Ces beaax «b8nipa, ce beaa CicI qui le Tirenthevrens, 
Le-flsnTC qo'il fendoitde aes bras vigoureux, 
LafurAtdoDt ses traits petgoieot I'liAte sanfage, 
Ces baatmien cbarg6s et de fruits et d'ombrage, 
£t le toit paterncl, et les bcss d'alentonr, 
Ces b<^ qai rf pondoient k ses doaz diants d'anom, 
II eroit lea voir eneore. et son ane atlendrie 
Dnmoins poor nn instant relTouva aa patiie. 



And the b^ipj stranger, rect^imai^g the trees of the riiores «Udi 
he baa left, donbis bia exile at tbeir affecting sigbt, and fe^ his 
beait wanned bj the. sweet lecoUectioD. I call jon to witness, joong 
Potaveri. Tbis ingennons sa*age having been transported within 
onr walls from the fields of Olaiti, ao dear to hirebildhood, wliere 
' hwe ia-vkbaatsfaanie, yet net without mnooenet; was bew^Hntf in 
IlishawthisawfelJUiertj and his smiling island, and its euy-^eft- 
Dazzled, yetticedntth the splendour tff onr eilie^, )w #e- 
^^oentlj' exolaimed— reatore me to my forests. Being one <|aj in 
I gardens where Lonis collects at a vaat expence on a siBgle 
f from IweDty itilTerent climates, those vegeUUe races wUd 
I. at growing up tegrtbcr, in vther seasons mhI' hi dtbw 
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places, afl vie to do homag^e to Jusvieu : the youn^ Indian was wan- 
dering^ among their collected tribes, when in the midst of these ver- 
dant Colonies, a tree which he had known from his early years sud- 
denly strack bis eyes. He instantly darted upon it with piercing 
cries, he embraced it, bathed it with his tears, and covered it with 
Jtis kisses. A thousand delightful objects, the charming fields, the 
beaatiful sky, that witnessed his happiness, the river which he cut 
with his vigorous arms in swimming, the forests whose wild inmates 
were pierced with his arrows, the bannana-trees, loaded at the same 
time with fruit and with foliage, and the parental roof, and the woods 
around, those woods which re-echoed his sweet love songs, he fan- 
cied be beheld them all, and in the emotion of his heart he found 
himself again in his own country, at least for one moment. 

Lheuretix etranger, the happy stranger. Un etranger^ s. 
m. a stranger, a foreigner, an alien. This word denotes all 
the three ideas, and is also an.acy. Unpays ilnutgert a fo- 
reign country ; des coutumes ettwtgire^, foreign custoius. 
Eiranger is also a r. a. v. 1. to drive away, to keep at a dLs- 
tance. It is chiefly said of game. Les braconniers oni 
etrangt /e gibier du pays, the poachers have driven the game 
from the country. In this sense it is also used as a refl. v. 
Le gibier s'est tirange de ce canton, the game has left that 
part of the country. And in familiar conversation the French 
say, il sest etrange de cette maishn, he has left off visiting 
that family, he is become a stranger to it. 

Uowbrage, s. m. the shade of trees ; figuratively umbrage, 
distrust, suspicion. Voimefp or causer de FombragefXo create 
distrust, suspicion. Faire ombntge i queJqu.un, to be in the 
way of a per&on, to excite his distrust, his suspicions. But 
ombre, f. is any shade, whether caused by trees or by. any 
other object that intercepts the light ; figuratively — 1. Patro- 
nage, support, especially \i hen used adverbially : a Fombre 
dune protection si puissante, under the patronage of so 
powerful a protector. — 2. Combined with the preposition 
sous, the word ombre means a pretence. Sous ombre d'lWii^ 
ii6f under the pretence of friendship. — 3. App^^i^^^ce, ^sha- 
dow. Una qu'unc ombre depouvoir, his power is not real ; 
he has but a shadow of power. Faire ombre d quelqu*UM, to 
throw a person in the shade, to surpass him in power. But 
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taut luifait ombre^ he mistrusts every thing. Avoir peur de 
90H ombre f to be easily frightened. In the sense of darkness 
and obscurity, poets prefer the plural ; they say les ombres de 
la nuit. Ombres^ pL also denotes the uninvited strangers, 
w^iich invited guests were allowed to bring with thetn among 
the ancient Romans. The game at cards called ** ombre" 
in English, is always spelt Fhombre, with an A, because it 
comes fVom the Spanish hombre, the man ; aad is masc. 
There is also a fish called aaibre^ omble, or umble, s.m.; it i$ 
a kind of saUnon trout in the Lake of Geneva. The t*rench 
Academy declares ombre to be the most oonect pronuncia-^ 
tion ; and at Geneve they pun upon the word by saying, quand 
Tombreest bonne V ombre est fto/i, whenever the shade is die^ir- 
able the salmon trout is in perfection ; to denote that the sal- 
mon trout of the lake is better in summer than in any other 
season. Yoa may say; voulez vous manger de Fombre, et pui^ 
jouer d Fhombre a T ombre de ces chines ? 
' Doute de son exil, doubts his exile, doubts whether he is an 
exile from his native country. Extt, s. m. banishment. 
Douter, v. n. 1. to doubt, is always construed with the geni-^ 
tive or with the conjunction ^ti^. Je doute de la chose, I 
doubt the matter, I am in doubt about it. Hence you say 
/6it <fou^^, I doubt it. Je doute qu^il vienne, I doubt his 
coming. But 5e douter d'une chose, is to suspect a thing, to 
foresee it as it were. Hence you say, je nCen doute; I sus- 
pect it ; je nien suis doute, I have suspected, I have foreseen 
it. Sans doute, adv. doubtless, without doubts and s*€n 
doute, suspects it, are pronounced alike. Elle s'en doute sans 
doute, she no doubt suspects it. 

Je fen prends d timoin, I take thee to witness, I call thee 
to witness. Prendre a tSmoin, to call to witness. Temoin, 
s.m. a witness. Dieu m'est tSmoinque . . . God knows that . . . 
also a testimony, a proof. Ses blessures sont les temoins de 
son courage, his wounds are proofs of his courage. In this 
sense it is also used adverbially : Le Due a rendu de 
grands services d FEtai, temoin les victoires qu'il aremportSes^ 
the Duke has rendered great services to the State, witness 
the victories which he has gained. Temoin ocutaire, an eye 
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witness, letnoin aurkulaire, an ear witness, a witness who' 
heard the conversation. ^ >; 

Potaveri Was the name of a young Otaitian, whom Bou- 
gainville, the French circumnavigator/ who died in 1811, in* 
his 89th year, brought with him to France. The fact is troe, 
though it did not happen at the Botanic garden (jardiri de9 
planies, or jardin du Roi) ih Paris. '' Je n*ai fait, que' 
changer le lien de la sc^ne/' says the Abbe Delille, " J au-s 
rois vonlu mettre dans mes vers toute la sensibilite qbi respire 
dans le pen de mots qu*il pronon^a en embrassant I'arbre 
qu'il reconnut et qui lui rappelloit sa patrie. Cest O tdi ti^ 
dit-il ; et en regardant les autres arbres, ce nesipas O tai ti» 
Ainsi cies arbres et sa patrie s'ldetitifioient dans son esprit^'^ 

Ingenu, ue, adj. ingenuous, frank, without disguise. This 
word must be carefully distinguished from inginieuXf eusCy 
adj. ingenious, witty, skilful, higinu is also used snbdtsln- 
tively. L'ingenu, m. the ingenuous man. Voliaire has writ-^' 
ten a tale entitled, Le Huron ou TIngenu. All the French , 
words in u are m. except la bru^ the soni's wife, the daughtef > ' 
in-law; la ^rfe, birdlime; la tribu, a tribe; add /ia vfHti, 
virtue. 

Son He ri(Xffte, his laughing, his smiling isl6. Here ytyit 
have again a declinable participle active or verbal adjective, 
from the verb rire, to ladgh, page 294, 296, XIX : riant, 
pleasing to the sight. 

Unjour, one day. To the observation that un is both 
** one,'* and the article " a** (page 4, 1.) which Mi*. Cobbett 
incidentally makes in § 47 of his French Grramnisur, he ou^t 
to have added that the numeral adjective One is i^upplied in 
French by the addition of the adjective Seul, ** single,** when- 
ever un or une might be mistaken for the article *' ai.*' Jene^ 
voui d^mofide qnt'uneflfar, I only ask yoo for a flower. Je 
' ne'vOUB demOHde qu*tme 8€ul€ Jieur, I ask you only for one 
flbw^r; V, ; 

A gmndsfrais, at a great ^xpence. JPntw,] s. m. pi. eji^> 
pencei'^hafgesv costs. Consiiiuerquelqu'nen/raia, to|)ut 
a person to expences; figuratirely, recnmmencersurnouviMt'Ux 
ffiok, to* b^gin any tliingy any work afresh, aaew ; (^ peu de 
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fraiSi witkiiide expence, with .little trooblie. Frais, 9. m*- v 
sing, a refreshing coolness. To take an. airieg is, in French — 
prendre le frais; and- in the language of mariiiers the differ- 
ent degrees of the viol^ce of the wind are called, petit frais,, 
nr\oomgBie;joU frais, a gentle breeze ; Aon/ratfy fair wind;. 
grandfr€ds, a .strong breeze. The adj . fraiSffraiche, is cool, 
freshy^new. The French say, je suis iout frais de^cette kc- 
tare, I have jast read that book.. The adv. frais sis both 
coolly and newly^ II est frais arriv6, he is newly arrived ; he 
is a new comer. JrotVs. m. tlie spawn or young fry of fish ; la 
frale,i. the spawning time; kfret, in« the hire of a ship, the 
freight. All the French words in af> are m. without excep- , 
tion. Se mettre en frais, to put one's self to expences ; faux 
frais^ idleexpences ; tousfraitsfaits,e\ery thing being paid, 
aU expences paid. . 

A tenpi, Sidy, vying with each other^ emulously. But envie, 
f. envy> longing, fancy. Avoir envie de, to have a mind to ; 
fai envie, or /at grande envie de sortir, I long to. go out. 
Remember that avoir envie never is synonlmpas with envier, 
to envy.. In that sense you must say porter^envie. . The Due 
de Nivemois, in his imitation of the 16th ode of the third 
book of Horace, says — 

Un clair raisseaa, do petits hois, 
. . Une fraiche et tendre. prairie. 

Me sont an tr^sor que les rois 
Ne poarroient voir qu'avec envie. 

En vie,\Tk two worda, means ** alive." Louis X VIII., etoii ' 
encore en vie la derni^re fois quejefus d Paris. . 

Rendre hommage d Jussieu, to do honaage to Jussieu, ; 
Bernard JussieUgOne-ot the greatest botanists, whom LinuS, 
himself, who went to see him at Paris, acknowledged as such, . 
was Professor of Botany in the Botanic garden at . Paris, .- 
where he died on the 6tb of .Novt, 1777>jn the 79th, year of 
his age. Tout a coup, adv. on a sudden, suddenly; twt) 
d'un cot(p,: adv. all at once. These two adverbial e:i^pressions 
are byno meanssynonimous. /' Ceqoi se&it toni d'tm.coty^^pe . 
sefait ni par degr^sniiiplusieurs reprises J ce qui se fait /om^. 
^cotip n'est ni pr6vu, niattendu. Comme Saint Paul 6toit\ 
8ur la route de Damas, oil il se rendoit pour ex^cuter centre les 
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disciples de JesQs Ckristies ordres de' la Synagi>gue;'Diefi- 
ie frappa tout a coup (on a 8iiddeD> d'qne bimi^re tr^s vive, 
qui, r^blQuissant et Ie renversant par ^terre, lai oiivritles-. 
yeux d^;^ame ; et cet homme, qai aaparavant ne respimit que 
sang et qoe carnage^ se troava iout dun coup (all at onQe>> 
^clair^^ louche, et rempli de z^le et de charite.pour les dis- 
ciples da Seigneur/' 

Plews de charmes, full of charms^ delightfaL Charmer, 
s. m. a xharm, a spell* an enchantment, a delight. 

Poarqaoi I'amoar est-il done Ie poison, 
Et ramiti6 Ie eharme de la vie ? 
C'est qae ramoar est fits de la folie, 
Et I'amiti6 fiUe de la raisoD. 

Charme is atso the hornbeam tr^. '* On plantoit autre- 
fois Ie charme dans les pares en France pour former ces 
all^s si tristes connues sons Ie nom de Charmilles (high-cut' 
hedges of hornbeam trees.) The plural of charme generally 
denotes personal attractions, beauty, charms. Elle est si 
belle, rien ne r6siste d ses charmes. 

Laforit donl ses traits perfoient Fh&te sauvage, the forest 
of which his arrows pierced the wild inmate, the forest the 
wild4nmates of which were pierced by his arrows. Tvaii 
here is an arrow ; page 132, IX. Hdte, s. m. (the h is 
mute, FhSte) innkeeper, host, landlord, tenant, he who enter* 
tains company, and also the guest who is entertained. La 
Fontaine has it in both meanings in the fable of Le Satyre 
et le Passant. 

Son h6te n'eot pas la peine 
De le semondre deax fois. 

His host had no occasion io invite him twice ; and — 

Le Satyre s'en 6tonne: 
Notre h6te ! k qaoi bon cect ? 

The Satyr is astonished at it, and asks,' onr guest ! what is 
this good for i For what purpose do you do so i. 

Les hois (Talentour^ihe woods around ; oleniour^ adv. round 
about, around. Some writers spell it a -tenlour. Bxxi De^ 
lilley and mpst modern authors, spellit in one word. With 
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tout and m, the Pirenck say atdaur. 7W MimkntTf aR arcKind ; 
let auHut^ roand here; ia this neigbboiirliood. Cts^ M$ qui 
riponiment i^ those woods which answered to, wl^th it- 
eeboed. Ibfpofiiir^, to answer, must not be racked feitnokig^ 
the verbs which denote a vepetition ; if it w^e derited frotn 
pwndrti to kqr ^g^ the derivative woald be repcndre, "Widi^ 
oQt an accent, to lay eggs again. Mr^ Cobbdtf fai § 193^ 
of his Firendh granunar, has fatten into a strange miaibke 
when he states,. that repartir Bieans>^^ to reply,** las wett as 
'< to set oat again/' It signifies neither^ nor is it of the third 
conjugation, but of the second, like Offir. - It siipply denotes 
*' to distribate/' The verb thai Mr. CMeit had in view is 
repartir, to set oat again, to reply; As a gmiHnnarisn, he 
oagbt to have known that when the syllable re prefixed to a 
verb, represents the Latin re, in tlie, sense of rursus., ^* again," 
it does not take the acnte accent, when the primitive verb to 
which it is tacked begins with a consonant : fuire, gives 
refaire; gagner, regagner; partir, repartir, &c« The 
particle re takes the acate accent only before a verb, t^egtn-* 
ning with an i, an ti, or an A mute : lav^nner, gives reimprimer; 
unir, reunir / habituer^ rebabUuerf, &c. and wheneveir thi» 
primitive verb begins with an a or an accented e, it merely 
adds the letter r in the beginning : icrire, gives ricvire / op* 
porter, rapporter, &c. When the primitive begins with an » 
it takes res,, in the beginning* instead of re : sortir, gives^ 
ressortir; sentir, ressentir, &c. But with respect tp ressorUti, 
to go oat again, Mr. Cobhett oaght to have cautioned ^hes; 
learner, that there is another verb ressortir, of the second 
conjugation, like agir, which meanS| to. be under the juris- 
diction : ce Canton ressortii d tel Tribunal, this part of the 
country is under the jurisdiction of such and such a court 
of justice. The thirteen verbd of the third conjugation 
should have been arranged, so as to let the learner perceive^ 
at once^ whi<A are derivatives.; thus — ^ 

mentir, partir, sentir, servir, sortir, se repentir.' 
d^Bientir, repartir, coasentir, desservir, ressortir. 

pressentir, 
refseatiir. 
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Wbat we observed in the beginnittg' off tkit Nuoitie'r iN§- 
spectiDg the conversion of poetry into prose, applies dlsa to> 
the German language, in which poetry, however, differs not 
so mach from prose as in the Freich language, because there 
is a very great latitude of oonstructioB in the German prose, 
as may be seen in BoiUatis Key to the German language and 
conversation, page 95 to 121* The student, therefore, will do 
well to coi^strue the German poetical extracts in the logical 
order^ which dpemtion will give him the habit of attending 
to the' inflections of the German articles^ nounsj, and pronouns ; 
to the peculiarities of compound tenses, of adverbial expres- 
sions, of pronouns relative, and of jconjunetions ; aiid to the 
words which the poet may omit, but whieb must be snpplied 
in prose. Take, for instance, the beginning of Schiller's 
Tale of the Glove, {der Handschuh.) 

Vor seinem Lowengarten 

Das Kampfspiel za erwarten 

Sasz Kbnig Franz, 

Unci am ihn die Groszen der Krone 

Und riogs. anf liohem Balkohe 

Die Damen in schbnem Kranz. 

Und wic er winkt mit dem Finger 

Aafthat sich der zweite Zwinger ; 

Und hinein mit bed'achtigem Scbr^tt 

£in*Lowe tritt, 

Und siebt sich stamm 

Rings um» ■ 

Mit langem Gahnen, 

Und scbiittelt die Mahnen, 

Und streckt die Glieder, 

Und legt sich nieder. 

This would be in prose : *^ Konig Franz sasz vor seinem 
Lbwen garten das Kampfspiel zn erwarten, und die Groszen 
der Krone (waren) nm ihn, und rings acrf hofie'ih Balkone 
(saszen) die Damen in schonem Kranz. Und wie er mit dem 
Finger winkt thut sich der zweite Zwinger auf, und dn Lowe 
tritt hinein mit bedachtigem Schritt, und mit lahgem Gahnen 
^eht (er).sich stnmm rings um^ scbiittelt die Mahnen, sireckt 
iHe Glieder, und legt sich nieder." The following short, but 
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beautiful Ode of th(B same poet (Schiller) will afford in inte^ 
resting remarks. It was written in 1795. . 

DER ABEND. 

Senk',0 strahlender 6ott,-^ie Flaren diirsteii 
Nach erqaickdem Thau, derMensch veWicliniaebtet 
Matter zieben die Roase — 
Sepke den Wagen binab. 
Siebe, wer auf des Meerps krystallner Wpge . 
Lieblich lacbelnd der wiDkt ! Erkennt dein Herz sie I . 
Rascber fliegen die Rosse, 
'^ Tbetis,diegottlicbe, winkt! 
Sohnell Yom Wagea^rab inibre Arme 
SprHigt der FUbrer, den Zaam ergreift Cupido ;. : r 
Stilly balten die Rosso, 

TriDken die kiiblende Flutb. 
An dem Himmel berauf mit leisen Schritten 
Kommt die duftende Nacbt ; ibr folgt die siisse 
Liebe. Rubet und liebet ! 

Phoebus, der liebende, rubt. 

THE EVENING. 

Come down, O radiant God, — the plaios are thirsting after a refresh- 
ing dew, men are faintin%, the steeds pull more feebly; — conic 
down with thy chariot. See, who beckons thee, with a lovely smile, 
out of the crystal wave of the sea! Does thy heart recognize her? 
The steeds fly more swiftly : Thetis, the gbddess, beckons ! quickly 
down from bis chariot the driver leaps into her arms, Cupid seizes 
the reins, the horses stand still and drink the cooling flood. Misty 
night advances along the heavens with gentle steps ; sweet Love is 
in her train. Indulge in rest and love ! Phoebus, tb^ lof ing one, is 
taking his rest. 

Scfailler compos^ this Ode after; he had seen a picture re-* 
presenting the evjening, Senk', contr. for Setike Isihe^impe' 
ratiye.of Set^n, page 29, II. Strahlendir, part, act-xif the 
\erhi slrahkHf pagal07, VIl., used adjectively. As nothing^ 
shows the gender in the vocative, the syllable er must be 
added in the masculine. We say die strahlende Sonne, the 
radiant s|in ; das strahlende Morgenlichi, the beaming dawn of; 
day ; einstrahlendes FetieTy a, beamiiig fire. * DieFlurenth 
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the pi. of die Flur, pa;^ 75, V. It generally denotes cotn*- 
mons, the verdant fields about towns and villages, Uiz says : 

O Wald ! o SchaUeD griiner Gaage ! 

Gfeliebte Flnr voll Friihling^pracht. ! 

Mich hat vom.stadtiacheq Gedraage 

Mein giinstig Gliick za eqch^gebracht. 

Der Fbir, m. is the entry, vestibnle, or hail of a hoase. 
** Der Flnr ist deijenige Raum, welcher sich in dem Ein- 
gange eines Hauses zwischen den Zimmem befindet^ iind 
welcher anch bisweilen der Vorsaat genannt , wjrd. Docfa 
pflegt man dabey den Unterschied za beobachteta, Hasz man- 
diesen Raiim in den geringen. Hausern, wo er gewbhnlich 
nnr klein ist, den Flnr, in den groszern and prachtigern hin- 
gegen, den Vorsaal nennt." 

Dursten, or diirsten, r. n. v. to be dry, to thirst ; mick dor* 
stet, I am thirsty ; fig, nach eiwas dursten, to long for,, to 
thirst after. Erquicken, page 109, VIL Haug says of a 
refreshing mineral spring : 

'^ Hier im Felsen verborgen erquicl^et die Nymphe des HeilqaeUes; 
Lern, o Mensch, so geben and so dqn Geber vcrbergen/' - 

Concealed in the rock the Nymph, of the salutary. spring re- > 
freshes here ; , learn, O man ! to give and to conceal the giver 
like her. 

Verschmachiek, r. insep. comp. n. v. to langqish, to faint 
away ; ich. verschmachle^, ich verschmackteie, ich bin versch* 
machiei. It is alsoasedr actively, ^ and then: it is cenjogi^tQd : 
with habeui ^Er. hat sein Leben> im Kerker versckmpj^et, . 
He has languished all his life in a prison. ^ 

Matter is the compar. qf mo//,, adj. and adv. weak, feeUe,f 
exhausted, weary, faint, languid,. flat. In speaking of metals, 
unpolished-T-fTfo/l^s (toM, unpolished gold ; figuratively, wuft^*: 
tes Lobl faint or cold praise ; and in the gan^e of chess, mate*. 
** Eine Stimme ist mii^# wennsie keinen starkenEindruckaaf- 
das Gehor macht ; das Gold ist matt^ die Sonnenstrahlen sind . 
matt wenn sie keinen starken Eindrnck auf 'das Gesicht 
machen." 

Hinab, ** down that way/' is the opposite of Aeroft, *' down 
this way," and is confined to the higher sfyl^ of:wTiting. It 
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denotes motioD downwards^ bul not towards tbd sp^ker.The 
Poet wishes that Apollo might go. down with his chariot into 
the sea, where Thetis expects him. 

Sente den fVagenhinab, sink the chariot down ; come down 
with thy chariot. It is the separ. a. comp. v. hinab senken. 
Der Wagen, m. the carriage, chariot, waggon. It also de- 
notes the constellations of the Great Bear, this is called der 
Heerwagen; BXii of the Little Bear, which is called der Klebie 
fFagen. 

Ldeheln, r. n. v. to smile, is the diminutive of lachen, to 
laagh. 

Erkenni dein Jfferz sie ? does thy heart recpgnize her. We 
interrogate in German without the assistance of the verb 
" do," by merely patting the verb before the nominative r 
does he write? schreibt er? does yonr brother go to church ? 
geht Jhr Bruder in die Kirche ? and in compound tenses the 
nominative comes inunediately after the auxiliary, as in Eng- 
lish : has he written ? hat er geschrieben ? will he write f wird 
er schreibt ? is your brother gone to church ? ist ihr Bruder 
in die Kirche gegangen •* wiff your brother go to church T 
mrd Jhr Bruder in die Kirche gehen f Erkennen, insep. Irr. 
a. compound, to recognize, to acknowledge. Jt follows the 
irregularities of Kennen, to know ; ich erkenne, ich erkanntCy 
ich kabe erkanni. It denotes knowing by the onderstatidilig, 
and not by the senses. Hence Luther translates Gospel of 
St. John, xvif . 3. : Das ist das ewige Lebenr dasx sie dick, 
distdu atlein wahrer Gott bist, und den du gesandt hast, 
Jesum Christum erkennen ; and this is life eternal, tkat they 
mfght know thee, the only true God, andt Jesus Christ whom 
thou bast sent. And again, the first Epistle of Paul the 
Apdi^le. to the Corinfthians, ii. 14. : Der naluriiche Memck 
v^mimmt niehts v&mCMste Chttes, es ist ihm eihe Thorheii^ 
ttndkann esmcht erkenneiif denn e% musz geistKck geridh&t 
seyn. The natural man receivetb not the. Uiings of fte sj^iritf. 
of Gkyd, for they are foolishness unto him; n«ither t^an he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

Raecher is the coinpar. of rasicA, ^dj[..aikd stdv. speeidly ; 
which refers cUefly to the activity of the impulse; hence it 
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also applies to the emotions of the soul. . We say, er entsch- 
losz sich Taitch, lie qoickly came to a determination. But it 
is most frequently connected with riding on horseback, or in 
a carriage. Fow ^ys: 

imd rasch hin fiogtn die Rosse, 

exactly as here : raschet flUgen ^ie Rosse. 

Schnell, adj. and adv. swift, swiftly. It generally refers to 
the motion of the agent himself, as here, and denotes vel*y 
great haste. We say, schnell wie ein Pfeil, swift as an ar- 
row. And Schiller has, elsewhere : 

'* Und das Ungliick scbreitet schnell/* 

and misfortune travels swifUy. Burger has *' schnell wie 
Schwalben" swift as swallows. 

SchntU vom Wagen herab inihre Artnespringt der Fuhrer^ 
via. <fer Fuhrer springt scknell vam Wagen herah in ihre 
Arme, the driver, the charioteer leaps swiftly from the chariot 
down^intp her arma. . Herdbspringeny is a sep. irr. n. vomp. 
V. toieap down toward^ thei i^peaker. Ich springe herab, ich 
spr ang. herab, ick bin herabgesprungen; es war die hochsie 
Zeit herabzuspringen, it was high time to leap down. 

Ergre^eB, iiisep. irr. comp. a. v. toiseize, to lay hold of; 
ich ergreife, ich erffrif, ich babe ergrifferu. The ins^p., par- 
ticle «r,.bei:e ha^ its ejOTective power: greifen^ is. to stretch 
the band oat to snatch, and ergreifen, to snatch, to seize ef- 
fectually. ." EiaJBond greift naeh einem B^lde ip^ Spiegel 
und wundert sich dassi es dasselhef nicht ^rgreifen kann." 
, Stith: haUen, sep*. irr. comp.n. Vo to stopy to panse, 
to oeasft; ieh haUe. stiUe, ich hi(eU stiUe, ich habe 
siille:.gehatien* Some writera spell stiU haUen, but, with 
sUhemKegen, sUzen, and halten,stiUe is more general; with 
schweigen we say stitbchweigeMf to foe silent. 

XhVkiihlende Fiuthy the cooling flood ; Hifdend, part act. 
of the r« n. r* kiihlenf conjug^ with habdn^Xo cckiV to refresh. 
Man musz es IciMen laezen, you must leave it to cool. It is 
also refl. das VFeiier kuhit dc^, the weather is getting cooler, 
in which sense we generally use the sep^^omp.f^kuhUKt, das 
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Welter kiihlt sich ah. Actively, kuhlen is to impart coolness, 

freshness. Der Thau kiihlet die U\fzt, the dew lessens the 

beat. Einkuhlender Trank, a refreshing drink. 

Jn dem Htmmel herauf mit lei sen Schritlen komml .die 

duflende Nacht, viz. die duftende Ncmht kommt mit leisen 

Schritten an dem Himmel herauf, misty night advances with 

gentle steps in the hieavens ; herauf is^tiie Engli^ *' ap this 

way." It denotes motion upwards towards the sf^etikelr. 'fiight 

is advancing and coming op the heavens: herauf kommen is 

a sep. irr. n. comp. which follows the irregularities of kommen ; 

ich komme herauf ich kam herauf ich hin.hiraufgekommen^ 

Of the rising of the sun, poets say, heraufgehen. Gothe 

has : 

'* Uiid seh'e die Sonne nuch immer so herrlich heraai]^hD.*' 

In common life we say, die Sonne geht ituf { herHufis more 
toetical, beeaose it paints both the motion and Us direction. 
7ij^ neuter verbs formed with herauf frequently become 
acti^^Mhrongb its addition, and govern the< a^tisative:>cfeit 
Berg herat^sieigen, to ascend the hill ; die IVippe herauf- 
eikn, to hasten up stairs. Duftend is the pifict^act. of the 
reg. n.v. <fi{/%eit, to exhale vapouris^ to emit ail agreeable 
smell. The connexion always shows in which signification it 
isiised. Here it 4s/of course^ misty, exhaling vapours: but 
when We say, me lieblich dufiet dieWiese! it is evident that 
we allude to the pleasing odours emitted fay a blooming 
meadow. When this verb is us^d activelyf it takes the diph- 
thong dujien: Die Rose diiftet einen iOszen Geruch, the 
rose emits a sweet smell. We call DUfietojff, m. what the 
French call un pot pourri, a vessel* in which the dried leaves of 
herbs and flowers are kept for the sake of their ; agreeable 
stoell. '* 0ufte sind elastische Flussigkeiten, die nicht von 
der Kaltekonnen verdichtet werden, und nicht sichtbar,s6n- 
dernnurdem Sinne des Gerucbes empfindbar:sind, wie der 
Duft der Blumen ; sind sie zugleich sichtbar, so sind/.sie, so 
fern: sie siehtbar sind, Dampfe, nnd;wenn dieseiaus dem 
Verbrennen entstehen/ Raucb." ' . 

X6t>e, adj. and adv; gentle, soft, light ; mit leisen Schritten, 
with light, with gentle steps* 2>i^e r^ife'n, tospeak in alow 
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vo\c6 ; ieise horen, to be quick of hearing ; kise scklafen, not 
to sleep soundly, only lightly ; Ieise treten, to tread gently. 
But eiH Leisetreter^ m. is a popular term of contempt, to de- 
note a sneaking fellow, who is always approaching on tip-toe. 
Z^me refers in general to the sense of hearing. Efn leiser 
Schritt oder ein leiser Fusztrilt wirdkaum gehiirt, a gentle 
light step is scarcely heard. Schritt, es, e, m. is a step, a 
stride, a pace ; and TVitt, es, e, m. a step, a treading of the 
foot on the ground. Schritt halten, to keep pace. Wieland 
»Ays : . 

'^ Jetzt schleicht sie leis' hinza 
Bleibt unentschlossen vor ihm stehen.*' 

I ... 

- Ihrfolgt die siisze Liebe, sweet love . follows her ifolgen^ 
xeg. n. v.ichfolge,ichfotgte,ichbingefolglt to : follow^ to 
f^o after ; er istmir aufdem Fusze gefolget, he followed close 
to my heels. It is generally construed • with auf* Ein Un- 
gluck folgt auf das andere, one mi$fortune follows^' the other ; 
butip those cases at{/* governs the accusative, because there 
is a locomotion, as it were ; whilst auf dem Fusze, is .an ad- 
verbial expression, close to my foot. Some modem writers 
construeyb/geii with the dative, when it signifies to follow, 
to go*after, physically; 'and with the accusative, when it^sig- 
nifies to follow, morally, to imitate^ to do as another advises. 
The distinction, however, is not generally received. . 
' Ruhei und liehet, . rest and love ; indulge repose and Idve. 
Ruhen denotes both to take test and to be at rest. ' Ich kabe 
die ganze Nacht hicht geriihet, I have had no rest M the nig^ht. 
Hence the old popular .complimentary, expression which is 
stillheard in the morning : ichvmische ihnen wohlgeruhef zu 
haben, or ich wiinsche wobigeruhet zu baAen, I wish you to 
have slept well; which is intended to convey the kind "and 
aflPectionate idea« I sl^lt be glad to hear that you have had a 
good night. 

Th^ French Extract is, in Germafi : 

Und dergJiidklllSve'Fremde ind^m er das Laab .des Ufers eikisimt 
welches. er vmlKrtun hat, irw:eifelt hei dessen riihreBdem Anblick an 
seine Verbanailig, ond fiihlt sein Herz von siiszer Zariickerinne- 
mng durohwarmt.. Dioh, jimger Pot^ivefi, n|fe ich zom Zeugeii an. 
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Dieser freymiHhige Wilde der von dep Ota'Hchen Gjefildeo die 
seiner Kindheit so theaer waren und wo di« Liebe zwar ohne Scham 
doch nicht ohne Unschald ist, zwiscben unsern Mauern versetzt 
worden war, sebnte sich im Herzen nacb seiner stissen Freibeit, 
DQch seiner lacbenden Insel nnd deren angezwangenen Verg^ii- 
gongen. Geblendet, aber aach ermiidet mit dem Glanze nnserer 
Stiidte, rief cr ofters aus : " Gebt mir meine Waldang^n wicder." 
Einst war dieser jange Indianer in dem Garten wo Lndwig mit 
groszen Kosten die Gewacbse von zwanzig verscbiedenen Himmels- 
strichen an cinem Orte vereinigt, welcbe erstaant znsammen and 
das ZQ einerverschiedenen /abresteit nnd an einem verscbiedenen 
Platze aafzuwachsen, alle wetteifemd nnserm Jossien bnldigen. £r 
dnrchwandelte ibre vereinten Stamme; pldtzUcb erblickte er in diesen 
griinen Pflanznngen einen Baum den er von seiner zarten Kindbeit 
an gekannt. Schnell sprang er anf ibn los, nmarmte ihn, benetzte 
ibn mit seinen Tbranen, unter'wiederbolten Kiiszton. Tausend ent- 
vnckende Gegenstande, die berrlicb^A Oeftlde, der scbone Hinuiui^ 
velisbe Zevgen seiner Glickseiigkeit waren, der Flnss den er mi 
ntSLtkpm Arme dnrohscbwomm, der Wald dessen wilde Bewobner 
sein Pfeil darcbbobrte, die mit Laob and Fracbt beladene Bananas- 
baamey sein vaterlicbes Bacb and die rand amjliegende Walder, 
jene Walder die seine Liebesgesiinge vdederfaallten, er Wiibnte er 
sab sie afle and wenig^ens. anf einen Angenblickfand sein geriihrte^ 
Herz sein Vaterland wieder. 

JSckilffir*s O^ is, in a french literal Translation : 

hE 80IR. 

Dbscendbz avecvotrejcbar, Dieu rayonnantdajoari lesplainesdes^ 
archies biAment api^slaros6e rafraiobissante, 1-bomm^ est aballa de 
langueafy vos coursiers sont 6pa^esde fatigae, descendez avep votre 
char. Voyez le doux sourire de ceJle qui s'61^ve des vagues crys- 
taliilies de la mer pour voas receyoir. La reconnoissez vons? D^jk 
vos coarsiers prenn^nt on vol pTds rapide. ThStis^ I'aimable BiSesse, 
foiis api>0lle. Le IHea du jonr s'^iaHee de son char poor votes 
dans ses bras, Cupidon se saisit des r^aes^ les coarsiers 9'anr$ttot> 
its s'abbreuyent dans la vs^e rajfraicbissante. £ntoar6e de 
vapeors, la Nnit s'avance doacement an Ciel : elle est saivie da 
tendre Amoan Joaissez, bamains, de I'amour et du repos. Pb^bus 
va s*endormir dans lears bras. 
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The merits of Moliire as a Comic writer are generally ac» 
knowledged ; and his works may be considered not only as a: 
perfect picture of the manners and habits of hrs age, but alsa 
as a faithful delineation of human frailties and propensities. 
His style, with the exception of a few words, is by no means 
antiquated. We select the following extract from hia. 
Femtnes Savantes (Learned Women) for the vehicle of one 
French lesson^ 

C'est k YOQS que je parle, ma Soear ; 
Le moindre sol6cisme en parlant vous irrlte : 
Mais*vous en faites, vous, d'6tranges en condoite; 
Yos lif res 6temels ne me oontentent pas 
Et hors an gros Platarquc k mettre mes rabats 
Yous deyriez bruler tout ce menble inutile 
Et laisser la Science au± Doctears de la vilte ^ 
M'6ter, ponr faire bien, da grenier de c6&ns 
Cette longae lunette k faire pear aux gens,^ 
Et cent brimborions dont 1' aspect importune ; 
Ne point aller chercher ce qa'on fait dans- la lane,. 
Mais YOUS m61er nn pea de ce qa^on fait chez vous 
Oii nous voyons aller tool sens dessus dessous. 
II n'est pas bien honn^te,. et pour beaacoap de causes 
Qu'une femme 6tadie et sache tant de choses. 
Former aux bonnes moeurs Tesprit de ses enfants, 
Faire aller son m6nage, avoir Tceil sur ses gens, 
Et r6gler la d6pense avec 6conomie 
Doit ^tre son 6tude et sa philosophic. 
Nos p^res sur ce point 6toient gens bien sens6s ; 
lis disoient qa*ane f^mme en salt toujoan asses^ 

C C 
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-" • 

Qaand la capacity de son esprit se ha«sse 

A connoitre mi podrpoini d'atec on hkat de chansse. 

Les lenrs ne lisoient point, mais elles yivoient bien, 

Lears manages ^toient tout lenr docte entretien, 

Et lenrs livres nn 4^9 dn fil et des aiguilles 

Dont elles tra^ailloient an trdnssean de letirs fifies. 

Les femmes d'kpr6sent sont bien loin de cos moenrs ! 

Elles venlent ^orire et devemr Anteors ; 

Nnlle science n'^est poor elles trop profonde, 

Bt c6ans 4>eaiieoop phis qn'en aucun lieu da monde ; 

Les secrets les pins bants s'y laissent concevoir 

Et Ton sait tout cfaez moi, bors ce qn'il fant savoir* 

On y salt comme Yont Lane, ^toile polaire, 

Venus, Satnme, et Mars, dont je n'ai point affaire ; 

Et dans ce vsun savoir qa'on va cbercber si loin. 

On ne sait comme Ta mon pot dont j'ai besoin. 

Mes gens k la science aspirent poor yoos plaire, 

Et tons ne font rien moins qae ce qu'ils ont k faire. 

Raisonner est Temploi de tonte ma maison 

Et le raisonnement en bannit la raison. 

L'an me brale mon r6t en lisant qaelqae histoire ; 

L'autre songe k des vers qaand je demande k boire ; 

Enfin je vols par enx votre exemple suivi 

Et j'aides serviteurs, etne suis point servi. 

Une panvre servante aa moins m'6toit rest^e, 

Qai de ce manyais air n'6toit point infect6e, 

Et yfoiik qn'on la chasse avec an grand fracas 

A canse qa'elle manqae k parler Yangelas. 

Je Yous le dis, ma Soear, tout ce train Ik me blesse. 

Car c'est, comme j'ai dit, k Yons qae je m'addresse. 

Je n'aime point c6ans tons yos gens k Latin 

Et principalement ce Monsiear Trissotin. 

C'est lai qai dans ses vers yous a t}'mpanis6es ; 

Tons les propos qa'^il tient sont des billeYes6e8. 

On cberche ce qn'il dit apr^ qu'il a parl6, 

Et je lui crois, poor moi, le timbre an pen fel6. 



It is to you, Sister, that I am speaking. The smallest blander in 
speech exasperates you ; bat yoa, yourself, commit strange errors in 
yoar conduct. Your cYcrlasting books displease me, and except 
a large Plutarch, fit to hold my neckbands, you should bum all those 
useless implements, and leave science to the doctors of the city : it 
Yiroald be well for you to remove from our garret that long frightful 
spy-glass, and a handred nonsensical things that are disagreeable 
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to look at ; you should not seek to know what is doing in the moon, 
but inquire a little about what is done at home; where we see every 
thing go topsy-turvy. It is not very prosier for many reasons, that 
a w/oman should study and know sV> much. To instil good morals 
into the minds of her children, to conduct her household affairs,, 
superintend her servants, and regulate her expences with economy^ 
ought to be her study and.her philosophy. Our fathers shpwed, 
much good sense in this respect. They maintained that a woman 
was sufficiently informed when the capacity of her intellect rose to 
distinguish an upper from an under garment. Their wives did not 
read, but they led a becoming life ; their housekeeping was the sole- 
subject of their learned conversations, and their books consisted ia 
a thimble, thread, and needles, with which they worked the w^ddin^ 
clothes of their daughters. Our modern females have adopted very 
different manners ; they want to write and to become authors' ; no 
science is too deep for them, and in this house more so than any 
where else. Here the greatest mysteries are attempted, and every 
thing is known in my house, except what ought to be known. The 
march of the Moon, of the polar Star, of Venus, of ^Saturn, iand 
Mars, which I have nothing to do with, is perfectly known here ; but 
in the midst of thi§ idle far-fetched knowledge, they do not know 
how my soup, which I want, is going on. My servants, in 6rder to 
please you, aspire to be learned, and .scarcely any attention 
is paid to what they have to do. To reason is the employment of 
my family, and reasoning banishes reason from my .house. One is 
burnipgf my roast meat whilst reading some history ; another thinks 
of verses when I ask for isome cU'ink ; in short, I see they^ follow 
your example, and I have servants, but I am not served. There 
was, however, one poor housemaid who had not caught the in- 
fection, and now you turn her out with much ado, because she does 
not speak according to Vaugelas. I tell you, Sister, all these goings 
on displease me, for it is to you, as I observed before, that I i^peak ; - 
I do not like to see all your Latin gentlempn in my house, especially 
that Mr» Trissotin. It is he who has ridiculed you in his verses ; all 
his talk is mere idle stuff. One looks in vain for 9. meaning in what 
he says after he has spoken, and, for my part, I think he is a little 
crack-brained. ^ * ' 



CTest a vous queje park, it is to you that I spea^,. H^rer 
the French and English languages agree word for word : bat 
the English expression '' i^ is/' cannot always be rendered 
by '^ C'esf in French. It requires the mo^t attentive study* 
We have already observed that whenever " it is" is coupled 
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with an adjective without any subsequent idea, the Frenofa 
use '* Cest :" but when the English adjective is followed by a 
verb in the infinitive, or with a conjunction, they say, '* ilestj^ 
page 55, 56, IV. To betray greater ignorance than Mr, 
Cobbett has done in this respect^ in the latter half of §318 
of his French Grainmar, is impossible. He says, *' The CE 
is greatly used with the verb ' to be' itre, instead of the per- 
sonal pronoun i/ ; as, G* EST bondese lever de bonne heure: 
* it is good to rise early.' It is a softer expression than il est, 
and it is a great favourite in the French language." The first 
part of his assertion is not founded in truth. Ce is not used 
instead of t7; the two words have each very distinct func- 
tions. Ce always represents the pronoun demonstrative 
" ThaV and refers to a whole proposition, circumstance, or 
event, alluded to, and not expressly stated. Hence Ce never 
is employed, as we observed above, before an adjective, 
followed by another dependent idea ; consequently the ex- 
ample g^ven by Mr. Cobbett is incorrect: you must say, 
»/ est bon de st lever de bonne heure. Why ? Because it is 
the habit of rising early which is good, and that circumstance 
or habit is fully and expressly stated in the same sentence. 
But if your servant comes into your room, and tells you, La 
voiture est d laporte, you reply, Oest bon ! Why ? Because 
your answer points at the circumstance stated by your servant, 
which being already known, you use the pronoun demonstra- 
tive, and say, " That is good," " that is well." The^iflSculty 
is in the English it^ which is frequently employed as a pro- 
noun demonstrative, and points at an antecedent proposition. 
You will find that whenever the French use Ce, the English 
** it" may be resolved into a pronoun demonstrative, or at 
least is not a pronoun personal neuter of the third person. 
We will try to make the matter plain by stating all the cases 
in which Cest, or the pronoun demonstrative Ce, with the verb 
itre^ is used. 

1. Ce is used before a pronoun personal, as here : Oest d 
vous que je parte. That speech which I make is directed 
to you ; it is to you that I speak. Cest d moi d faire les 
cartes, this is my turn to deal^ it is ray turn to deal. Cest 
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mot qui rat fait, that is I who did it, it is I who did it. C^est 
nous qui vous sommes obliges, we are those who are obliged 
to yoQ. C^est elle, that is she, that is the female mentioDed. 
. 2. Ce is used before pronouns possessive, conjunctive and 
absolute : — (Test mon livre, that is my book, it is my book ; 
c*est ma plume, that is my pen, it is my pen ; c'est votre^cha- 
peau, that is your hat, it is your hat. Non, cest le sien \ No, 
this (hat) is his. 

3. Ce is used before pronouns demonstrative : — Oest ce 
queje dis, that is that which I say, that is what I say ; c*esl 
cela, that is that (which was alluded to) that is it; c*est celui 
queje vois Id bos, that is he whom I see yonder^ it is he whom 
I see yonder. In the expression, c'est a qui Taura, (which is 
one of those phrases faites, page 309, XX., 323, XXI. 
341, XXII.) every body wishes to have him, her, or it, ac- 
cording to the object it refers to, the ellipsis is so strong that 
it must be considered as an exception. The words that must be 
understood or supplied, are, c^est une dispute continuelle pour 
saivoir qui Faura. The expression thus resolved belongs to the 
fifth rule below. 

4. Ce is used before a 3ubstantive : — Cest le malheur de la 
plupart des hommes, that is most men's misfortune, it is the 
misfortune of most men ; c^est le roi, that is the king ; c'est le 
chateau de la reine, that is the queen's palace. 

5. Ce is used before a substantive joined to an adjective . 
C*€8i tine peine inutile^ that is a useless trouble, it is taking 
pains to no purpose ; c'est un grand plaisir, that is a great 
pleasure, it is very pleasant. In both these cases the pron. 
demonstr. points at what has been mentioned before. But 
the circumstance which the pronoun points at may be stated 
in the subsequent part of the sentence by means of the con- 
junction que, with the subjunctive or the particle de with the 
infinitive : — c^est une chose cruelle que cet enfant soit expose 
aufroid, that is a cruel thing that this child is exposed to the' 
cold ; c'est un plaisir dSlicieux de se reposer d V ombre quand 
ilfaif chaud, that is a delightful pleasure to repose in the 
shade when it is hot, viz. the reposing in the shade, &c., that 
is delightful. 
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6. Ce is employed before aQ adjective as^d absolutely, in 
reference to something that has been said or done before; 
c' est ban! as we observed above. Cest superbe! c'est beau ! 
c'est mauvais! All such expressions are a kind of exclamation, 
elicited by something which they point at, as it were. 

7. Ce is used before an adjective construed with the 
dative, or with the particle a : — CTesi agreable au goUty that 
is of a pleasing taste ; c*est aise a dire, that is easily said ; 
c'est bon a savoir, that is good to know ; it is well to know it. 

8. Ce is used before adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions : — Ce^t dutant de perdu, that is so much lost ; c^est 
peu pour 'oousy mais beaucouppour mot, that is little in your 
eyes, but much in mine; c'est pour vous, that is for you ; ce 
sera aprh mai, that will be after me ; c'est afin quHl s'en ap* 
perfoive, that is (done) that he may perceive it; c*esta dire, 
that is to say. 

9. Ce is used before infinitives : — c'est itre bien inqmi- 
denti that is being very imprudent ; c^est vouloir phis qu'on 
nepeut ; that is attempting more than one can perform; c*est 
ne pas connoitre ses interets, that is being ignorant of one^s 
interest. And such sentences may be followed by quede before 
the second infinitive, v O est avoir une vanite bien deplacee 
que de .vouloir Scrire la Grammaire d'une langue qiCon ne sait 
qu'imparfaitemenL 

10. Ce, lastly, is employed before participles used adjec- 
tively, and follows the role of No. 6,- above : Cest fait, that 
is done; c'est bien dit,thai is well said ; c'est arrange, that is 
settled, the matter is settled. 

We hope the student ns now satisfied that ce is always a 
pronoun demonstrative, pointing generally at an anteceident 
proposition, though that proposition may sometimes be men- 
tioned after, as under the above. No. 5 and 9 ; and what must 
still more convince him that it is not the^ personal English 
" it," is, that the French often add thfe adv. Id, to strengthen 
the expression. Cesice que jedis^ that is what I say; c^est 
Id ce queje dis torn les jours, that is the very thing which I 
say every day. We purposely say the personal English pro- 
noun it, to distinguish it from the demonstrative, or in oflier 
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trords, the it, which serves to connect llieattribvte with apro- 
positioQy and is identical with that proposition. The French 
iff in all those cases, is a real pronoan personal neater, stating 
a predicate or attribute. If you wish to state of a man that 
he is handsome, you say U est beau ; and if yon wan): to say of 
an act or deed expressed by a verb that it is handsome, noble, 
yon say likewise il est beau v as il est beau de pardonner, it is 
noble to forgive, to forgive is noble, the act of forgiving is 
a noble act. Observe that you characterize the act itiself^ 
without merely pointing at it. //then marks the attribute; 
it may be omitted by beginning the sentence with the infinitive : 
pardonner est beau, and the nreaning is the same, though it is 
tiot the correct idiomatical expression. 
We will now state when il est must b^ employed. 

1. // est is used, as we have just seen, before an adjective con- 
strued with de, and a verb in the infinitive. II est ghrieux de 
mourir pour lapatrie. The proposition here is identical. Mou^ 
fir pour lapatrie estglorieux,snd such like expressions, may 
he resolved into c' est une belle chose de pardonner, dest une 
chose glorieuse de mourir pour la patrie, to forgive, that is a 
fine thing ; to die for one's country, that is a glorioits thing. 
But il est is by far the best of the two expressions, because it 
is the most concise, and characterizes the act at once, or as- 
signs ijs quality to it directly. The wire-drawn expression, 
c^est une — chose^ is only resbrted to, when there would be an 
ambiguity. II est glorieux de danser avec une reine, may de- 
note both ^' he is proud of dancing with a queen," and *^it is 
glorious to dance with a queen ;"if, therefore, you wish to say 
the latter, you must use c^est ^dne chose glorieuse de danser- 
avec une reine. The ambiguity arises from the want of what 
we may call the pronoun personal neuter '* it," in French ; 
1/ denoting both " he" and " it." 

2. II est is used before an adjective construed with que, and 
the verb in the subjunctive. II est surprenant quHl ne sache 
pas cette nouvelle, his not knowing the ndws is surprising, it 
ia surprising that he does not know the news. The fact of 
his not knowing is characterised at once as surprising. This 
expression may also be resolved into^ — that he does not know 
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the newiSy that is sarprising: Oest une chose surprenante 
quHl ne saehe pas ceiie nqwoeUe. The shorter expression is 
however decidedly the best, becaase there seldom is any 
ambiguity here. II est possible qiCil le fosse, he may possibly 
do it, his doing it is possible. But with adjectives express- 
ing certaintjT. the verb would be in the indicative : il est cer- 
tain que le roi en est inform^, ilest vrai que la reine le salt : 
if there be a contingency, the verb is in the subjunctive: ilest 
jasie que le roi .en hoit informe; il est bon que la reine le 
sachet and with respect to using que or de with the infinitive, 
after U^t^ with an adj.^ you must observe what we stated 
about t7/flttf, page 116, 117, VIII. 

3. 11 est is used before some nouns substantive in the 
genitive. II est de ia prudence de se taire en pareille occasion. 
It is (the attribute or part) of prudence ; it is prudent to be 
silent on a similar occasion. // est du devoir d*un Citoyen 
d observer la hi, it is the duty of a citizen to observe the law. 
11 est de la demiire consequence qu^il tien sa^Jie rien, it is of 
the utmost importance that he should not know it. 

4. // est is used with en before a noun substantive, either 
as a preposition, or as a supplying pronoun, or as imply- 
ing comj[iarison. II est en voire pouvoir de le faire^ 
it is in your .power to do so, to do so is in your power ; il en 
est autrement, the case is different; il en est de lui comme de 
taus ceux qui se milent denseignerce qriih ne savent pas, it is 
with him a? with all who undertake to teach what they do not 
know. 

5. II est is used before tiie propositibn d followed by an 
infinitive. Ilest d croire, it may be supposed ; il est d sou- 
hatter, it is to be wished 4 il est a presumer, the presumption 
is. 

Thus it appears that c'est actually is t)f more frequent re- 
currence in the French language than il est, but not because 
it is softer or a greater favourite. We do not envy Mr. Cob- 
hetfs musical ear if the hissing c^est is more agreeable to it 
thani/esi. The latter expression, besides, if there be any 
favouritism in language, is evidently in some respects the 
greater favourite, as it is preferred in the higher styles of 
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writing to the impersonal il y a ^' there is/' and considered 
much nobler. The poet says : — 

'* II est des noeads secrets, il est des sympathies/' &c. 

instead of II t/ a des nceuds. Want of room forces us to 
postpone the rest of our remarks on the French extract. 

We must now turn to our German lesson. Its vehicle is 
a Tale by Lichiwehr, who died at Halberstadt in 1783^ in 
the 64th year of his age. 

DIE SELTSAMEN MENSCHEN. 

EiN Mann der in der Welt sich treflich umgesebn 

Kam endlicb beim yon seiner Reise : 

Die Freunde liefen scbaarenweise 

Und griiszten ihren Frennd ; so pflegt es zu gescbebn. 

Da biesz es allemal : uns freut von ganzer Seele 

Dicb bier zu sebn, und nun erzable. 

Was ward da nicbt erzbalt ! Hort^ spracb er einst, ibr wiszt 

Wie weit von unsrer Stadt zu den Huronen ist : 

Eilf bundert Meilen binter ihnen 

Sind Menscben die mir seltsam scbienen. 

Sle sltzen oft am Tiscb bis in die spate Nacbt ; 

Der Tiscb wird nicbt gedeckt, der Mund nicbt nasz gemacbt ; 

Es konnten um sie her die Donnerkeile blitzen 

Zwei Heer'im Kampfe stebn, sollt'auch der Himmel scbon 

Mit Kracben seinen Einfall drohn, 

Sie blieben ungestoret sitzen, 

Denn sie sind taub und stumm. Docb laszt sicb dannund wann 

Ein balbgebrocbner Laut aus ihrem Munde boren 

Der nicbt zusammenbangt, und wenig sagen kann, 

Ob sie die Augen scbon dariib'er arg verkebren. 

Man sab micb oft erstaunt zu ibrer Seite steben 

Denn wenn dergleicben Dinfj^ gescbiebt 

So pflegt man baufig hinzugeben 

Dasz man die Leute sitzen siebt. 

Glaubt, Briider, dasz mir nie die graszlicben Geberden, 

Aus dem Gemiitbe kommen werden. 

Die icb an ibnen sab. Yerzweiflung, Raserey 

Boszbafte Freud'und Angst dabey. 

Die wecbselten in den Cresiebtem. 

Sie scbienen mir, das schwor'icb eucb 

An Wutb denFurien, an Ernst den Hollenricbtem 

An Angst den Missetbatem gleicb. 
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Allein was war ibr Zweck ? so fragten hier die FreaDdfl, 

Yielleicht besorgen sie die Woblfarth der Gemeinde ? — 

Acb nein !— So sacben sie der Weisen Stein? — Ihr irrt. — 

So wollen sie vielleicbt des Zirkels Yiereck jfinden ? — 

Nein. — So berean sie alte Siinden ?-— 

Das ist es alles nicbt.— So sind sie gar venirirrt. 

Wenn sie nicbt boren, reden, fiiblen 

Nocb sebn ; was tban sie denn ?— Sie spielen. 



THE STRANGE MORTALS. 

A MAN wbo bad gone over a great part of tbe world, returned at 
iengtb borne from bis travels. His friends came in crowds to compli- 
ment tbeir friend, as asaal, and tbeir talk always was : We are 
heartily glad to see yon bere again, bnt do relate wbat yon saw. 
Wbat did be not relate ! Listen, said he once ; yon know bow far it 
is from our city to the country of tbe Hurons. Eleven hundred miles 
behind them there are men whom I thought very strange : they fre- 
quently sit at table till late in tbe night ; there is no cloth laid, they 
do not wet their mouth ; lightnings might flash around them ; two 
armies might be engaged in battle, even tbe sky might threaten to 
crush them in its fall, they would remain unmoved on tbeir seats, 
for they are deaf and dumb. Yet now and then there escapes from 
tbeir lips a half-broken sound, unconnected and unmeaning, although 
they horribly roll tbeir eyes at the same time. I was often seen 
standing to look at them with astonishment, for when such sittings 
take place people frequently go to witness them. Believe me, 
brethren, I never shall forget tbe horrible contortions which I there 
saw. Despair, fury, malicious joy, and anguish, were by turns 
visible in tbeir countenances. Th^ir rage, I assure you, appeared to 
me that of tbe furies, their gravity that of the judges of hell, and 
their anguish that of malefactors. But what was their object? asked 
his friends. They attend perhaps to the welfare of the community. 
Oh no !— They are seeking the philosopher's stone. Yon are mis- 
taken. — ^Theywishto discover the quadrature of the circle. No. — 
They do penance for old sins. Nothing of all this. — Then they are 
mad. Ifthey neither bear, nor speak, nor feel, nor see, what can 
they be doing ? — ^They are gambling. 



Seltsam, adj. uDcominop;i eccentric, strange, odd, extra- 
ordinary. ** Die Nachrichten der alten Greographen von den 
sehsamen Gestalten fabelhafter Volker, die Hundskbpfe, nnr 
ein Ange, oder Angen und Mund anf der Brust batten, sind 
anglaablich, weil man diese Gestalten die so sehr von der 
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menschlichen abweichen^ far unmbglich bait. Hier in dieser 
Erzahldng sind die selisamen Menschen, solche, deren Be- 
schaftiguDgen und Yergniigungen von der Natur des Mens- 
chen and dem, womit sich die Menscben gewohnlicb beschaf- 
tigen and vergniigen, ganz abweicben." SeUsam always . 
expresses a deviation from wbat is nsaal or known. Selten 
is rare, what happens but seldom. Hence we say, ** £s ist 
nicht blosz ein seltener, sondern ein seltsamer Gescbmack 
das lastige Gequake der Frosche dem siiszen Gesange der 
Nachtigall vorzuziehn ; denn das geschieht nicht allein nicht 
baaflg, sondern es weicht aach von den allgemeinen Beg'rif- 
fen ab, and ist ein schlechter Geschmack. Das Seltenekeain 
gefallen, ja man bewandert es oft. Das Seltsame misfallt, 
wenn es nicht I'acherlich ist." 

Rambler translates one of MartiaTs Epigrams : — 

*' Freund Maritu riecht iibel aus dem Ohr, 
Diesz, Nestor, kommt dir wunderseltsam vor ; 
Die Schald ist dein, da plauderst ihm ins Ohr/^ 

** Die Meinang des Campanella, dasz 3ie Planeten he- 
rumfliegen um sich abzukiihien, war eine seltsame Meinang^ 
weil sie von den gewbhnlichen Begriffen iiber die Bewe^^g 
der Himmelskorper abweicht." 

Der in der Welt sich trejlich umgesehn, who had well 
looked aboat in the world 5 who had gone over a great part 
of the world. Trefiich, or more generally with a doable 
fy trefflichy adj. and adv. exquisite, excellent, admirable, 
splendid, magnificent, in a high degree of perfection. Ein 
trefflicher Ver stand ^ an excellent understanding. Sich tref" 
Jlich halten, to behave uncommonly well, so as to merit dis- 
tinction. Vortrefflich, excellent, denotes a superior degree 
of comparative excellence. Schaarenweise, now scharen^ 
weise, and scharweise, adv. by troops, by bands. Scharen* 
weise, being formed of the plural of die Schaar, or Schar, f. 
a collected heap^ a troop, denotes a larger number. We 
have many adverbs ending in weise, manner. They answer 
to the Latin adverbs in tim, as Schrittweise, (pedetentim) 
step by step ; stiickweise, (frustatim) by pieces^ by snatches^ 
piece by piece ; theilweise, (partim) by parts ; gUederweise, 
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(membratim) or gUedw^se, by articles, by joints, by knuckles* 
As a military term, gliederweise, means by ranks, file 'by file. 
Stufenweise, (gradatim) gradually, by gradation, by degrees; 
haufenweise, (acervatim) by heaps, in crowds, in great nam- 
bers; heerdenweise, (gregatim) by flocks; schwarmwd^e, 
(catervatim) by swarms, by shoals, &c. Wieland has — 

'* Als wogenwM (by waves) im wimmelnden Gedrang 
Au8 alien Gassen schon die Menge 
Sich aaf den Platz ergosz." 

But when such adverbs are derived from adjectives they 
have the form of the genitive absolute feminine, as, hdm- 
licherweise, secretly ; ztifcUligerweise, accidentally ; gliick' 
licherweise, fortunately, truglicherweise, deceitfully, &c. 

Da hiesz esy then the saying was, from the impersonal, es 
heiszt, it is said, which in the impf. has es hiesz, it was said. 
See heiszen, to be called, to bid, page 31, II. 

AUemal, adv. everytime. We have two more adverbs of 
time that denote constancy without exception. Immer, ever, 
always ; and allezeit, at all times. '^ Man mnsz immer tu- 
gendhaft seyn, und allezeit, es sey bey Tag oder bey Nacht ; 
und wenn Falle vorkommen sollten, wo wir in Versuchung 
gerathen kbnnten von anserer Pflicht ^bzuweichen, so miis- 
sen wir allemal der Versuchung widerstehen." We ought 
always to be virtaous, and at all times, by day and night ; 
and should occasions offer, when we might be tempted to 
deviate from doty, we ought every time to resist the temp- 
tation." Der Tisch wird nicht gedeckt, the table is not co- 
vered, the cloth is not laid. Decken, r. a. v. to^cover : as a 
military term, to protect, to defend, to secure ; as a mer- 
cantile term, to have security. IchlinJiintdnglich gedeckt, 
I have sufficient security. Among Freemasons, die Loge 
decken, means both to leave the lodge, to cease to be a mem- 
ber, and also, in the military sense, to protect the lodge. 

Der Mund nicht nasz gemacht, the mouth is not made wet ; 
they do not wet their mouth. Nasz, adj. and adv. wet, 
moist, damp, humid ; figuratively, fond of drinking :ein naszer 
Bruder, a tipler. As a mercantile term, nasse fVaaren, wet 
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goods^ meaning liquids — as wine, beer, spirits, oib, &c. ; 
nasz machen, to render wet, to wet. 

Es konnten : the es is a mere expletive, to throw thenom. 
behind the verb, and kdnnen here means, may, might. Page 
110, VII. Urn sie her, page 285, 286, XVIII. 

Die Donnerkeile blitzen, the thunderbolts lighten ; m 
Donnerkeil, s, pi. e, m. a thunderbolt, a compound of der 
Donner, m. the thunder, and ein Keil, m. a wedge. Blitzeuj 
r. n. V. (from der Blitz, page 219, XIV.) to lighten, to emit 
lightnings, also to shine, to sparkle^ to glitter. It is used 
impersonally, as in English : es blitzet, it lightens; es hat 
geblitzet, there has been lightning. Sie hlieben — sitzen, in- 
stead of sie wurden sitzen bleiben, they would remain sitting. 
The imperfect instead of the conditional^ to avoid wurden, 
page 360, XXII. Vngestoret, undisturbed. We often 
have the participle past of a negative verb, though the verb 
itself has not yet been introduced. We have storen, to dis- 
turb, but not unstoren; hence such participles are called 
adjectives. 

Dann und wann, now and then, sometimes, at times. Ein 
halbgebrochner Laut, a half-broken sound. We had laui 
as adj. and ad v, page 108, VII. Here it is a s. m. der Laut, 
eSj e, the sound ; in music, the tune ; in Grammar, a letter, 
as far as it is pronounced or uttered ; as printed, it is called, 
Buchstabe. Hence ein Selbstlaut, a vowel : ein Mitlaut, a 
consonant; ein Doppellaut, a diphthong; ein Dreylaut, a 
triphthong; and from Z^2/^, tune, we make, der Gleichlaut, 
assonance ; Wohllaut^ euphony ; Miszlaut, dissonance ; Zu* 
sammenlaut, symphony : Uebellaui, cacophony. 

Verkehren, r. insep. comp. a. to turn the wrong side out, to 
change, to pervert ; as a. n. v. to traffic, from kehren, to 
turn. Die Augen verkehren or verdrehen, to roll one's eyes in 
a strange way. Die grdszlichen Greberden, the frightful 
looks, gestures, contortions. GraszUch, adj. and adv. 
ghastly, frightful, hideous. ** Der Anblick eines Todten, 
der schon mehrere Wochen im (jrrabe gelegen hat und an den 
schon Verwesung und Wiirmer Verheerungen angefangen 
haben, ist gr'dszUch.^' Die Geberdte, f. way of acting, speak- 
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ing, walking, posture, manner, air, carriage, deportnient, 
gesture. Luther translates Paul's £^istle to the Pbilippians. 
ii. 7, 8, *' and was made in the likeness of men, and being 
found in fashion as a man ;" Christus ward an Geberekn als 
ein Memch erfunden : and the 1 Samuel, xxi. 13/' ** and be 
changed his behaviour before them ;" David versteHete seine 
Geberde. 

Der Weisen Stein ; in common life, der Stein der Weisen, 
the philosopher's stone, the secret of making gold. 

Ihr irrt, you err ; politely sie irren sich, you are mistaken. 
Irren, r. n. v. to err, to be wrong, to lie under a mistake. 
Sich irren, refl. to be mistaken ; but we say indifferently, wo 
ich nicht irre, or wo ich mich nicht irre, if I am not mistaken. 
Irren ist menschlichy exactly the Latin " errare humanum 
est," men are liable to err. Actively, irren means to perplex, 
to confuse ; and in common life sometimes to vex : ihn irret 
die Fliege an der Wand, a fly on the wall vexes him. 

Des Zirkels Viereek, the quadrature of the circle. Ein 
Viereck, n. a square, a quadrangle. We had above a striking 
instance of the superiority of a primitive language over a 
derivative and mixed one, in the compound words formed of 
Lautj which are intelligible to the meanest capacity, because 
they are made of known and familiar words existing in the 
language. Here again Fier eck, four angles, is the correct 
definition of the square. And this immense advisuitage ex- 
tends to all mathematical terras. Drey eck, a triangle ; ein 
langes Viereck, a rectangle; einldnglichtes rVerecit, a parallelo- 
gram ; ein gescholenes Viereck, a Rhombus. An English- 
man learns nothing from tftse terms, whilst a German in- 
stantly knows what they are intended to denote. 

The French Extract is, in German — 
DicH, Schwester, gilt meine Rede. Der geringste Sprachfehler 
Hrgert dich ; da selbst aber begehst seltsame Fehler in deinem Be- 
tragen. Ich bin deiner ewigen, Biicher iiberdriissig, und einen die- 
ken Plutarch aasgenommen worin ich meine Kragen lege, solltest da 
den ganzen unniitzen Kram verbrennen, die Gelehrsamkeit den 
Stadtischen Doctoren tiberlassen, das scheuszliohe lange Fernrohr 
hiibsch von meinem Boden mit hondert anderen unziemlichen Spiel- 
werken wegraumen, and nicht ausforschen was im Monde gcschieht, 
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sonderD dich ein wenig am das bekummem was hier zn Haasc vor- 
g^nomm^n wird, wo wir alles dranter und driiber gehen sehn. Es 
1st nicht sebr aDsfandig fiir eine Frau sich der Gelebrsamkeit za 
widmren und so vieles zu erlernen. Die Sitten ihrer Kinder aas- 
zabilden, ibrer Wirthschaft yorzastehen, auf ihr Gesinde Acht za 
haben, and die bauslicben Aasgaben mil kinder Sparsamkeit za be- 
streiten, darin sollten ibre Wissenschaft and ihre Weisbeit beste- 
ben. In diesem Pankte waren ansere Yater sebr yerniinftig. Sie 
sagten eine Frau ware klag genag wenn ibr Verstand so weit gebt 
ein Unterkleid yon einem Oberkleide zn anterscbeiden. Ibre Wei- 
ber lasen nicbt, aber sie fiibrten ein anstandiges Leben ; ibre ge- 
lebrte Unterredangen betrafen nar ihre Wirtbscbaft; and ihre 
Biicberbestanden in einem Fingerhute, Zwirn and Nahnadeln womit 
sie an der Aasstattang ihrer Tochter arbeiteten. Unsre beatige 
Fraaen sind weit yon diesen Sitten entfernt ; sie wollen schreiben 
and Scbriftsteller werden ; keine Wissenschaft ist fiir sie za tief 
and bier in meinem Hause geht es arger za als irgendwo. Hier 
werden die groszten Geheimnisse ausgeforchst and alles erlernt 
aasser dem was n^an wissen sollte. Hier weisz man den Gang des 
Mondes, des Polarsterns, der Yenas, des Satarns and des Mars die 
mich nicbts angeben, and mit aller dieser so weit bergeholten Wis- 
senschaft, bekiimmert sich niemand am mein Mittagessen das mir 
nbthigist. Dirzagefallentrachten meine Leate nach Gelebrsamkeit, 
and keiner that was er sollte. Yemiinfteln ist die einzige Beschafti- 
gangin meinem Haase aas welchem dieYerniinftelei diedieYernanft 
yertreibt. Der eine laszt meinen Braten anbrennen indem er eine 
Geschichte liest ; der andere denkt an Yersen wenn ich etwas za 
trinken yerlange. Kartz sie folgen alle deinem Beispiele ; Bedien- 
ten babe ich, aber ich werde nicht bedient. Eine arme Dientsmagd 
blieb mir noch iibrig die yon dieser schlechten Aa£fiihrang nicht 
angesteckt war, and nan wird sie mit groszem Geiausche weggejagt 
weil sie Schnitzer gegen den Vaugelas macht. Ich sage es dir, 
Schwester, alles dieses ist mir zawider, denn an dich geht, wie 
ich zayor bemerkt, meine Rede. Ich mag deine Lateinische Her- 
ren besonders den Herm Trissotin nicht in mein«m Haase. Er 
ist es der each in seinen Yersen yerscbrien bat. Alles was er sagt 
ist angereimtes Geschwatz ; man bemiiht sich yergeblich es za yers- 
tehen, and ich, meines Theils, bin yollig iiberzeagt dasz er nicht 
recht bey Sinnen ist. 

Lichtwehr^s Tale is, in French — 

LBS SINGULIERS MORTELS. 
Un homme qai ayoit beaacoap yo le monde 6tant eniin de retoar de 
ses yoyages, ses amis yinrent en foale le complimenter saiyant 
Tasage, disant — Noas sommes charm^s de yoas yoir de retoar ; 
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apprenez nous ce qae touS ^ez vu ; et i1 leur fit de longs r^cits. 
Ecoatez, leur dit-ii un joar : yoas sayez qae le pays des Hnrons est 
bien loin de chez noos. Trois mille trois cents lieaes derri^re enx il 
y a des gens qai m'ont para foH singuliers. On les yoit soavent k 
table jusques bien avant dans la nuit, mais il n'y a rien k manger ni 
k boire. Le tonnerre gronderoit aotour d'eux, deax armies se 
* choqueroient en battaille rangee, le Ciel m^me mcnaceroit 
de tomber sur eux avec fracas, qa'ils resteroient tranquilles et im- 
mobiles, car lis sont soards et muets. Cependant de terns k autre on 
leur entend prononcer k demi yoix des paroles tronqa6es, sans 
liaison et sans signification, quoique ce soit en roulant les yeux 
d'une horrible mani^re. Je me suis souvent tenu k c6t6 d'eux, nvec 
surprise, car c'est Tusage d'aller les voir quand ils sont ainsi as- 
sembles. Croyez moi, mes amis, je n'oublierai jamais les terribles 
cootorsions que je leur ai vu faire. Le d^sespoir, la fnreur, une joie 
malicieuse, etdes angoisses mortelles, se peignoient tour k tour sur 
lenrs visages. Leur rage me paroissoit, je vous le jure, celle des 
Furies, leur gravity celle des juges du Tartarc, et leur trouble 
6galoit celui des malfaiteurs. Mais quel ^toit leur objet ? lui de- 
manderent ses amis. Peut^tre ils s'occupoient du bien public.— -Ob 
non! — lis cherchoient la pierre philosopbale. — Vous n'y 6tes pas* — 
lis s*eflfor^oient peutetre de trouver la quadrature du Cercle — 
Nenni. — lit faisoient penitence pour leurs nombreux p^ch6s. — Non, 
ils ne faisoient rien de tout cela. — lis avoient done perdu Tesprit. 
Puisqu'ils etoient ensemble sans parler, sans entendre, sans voir, 
et sans sentiment, k quoi pouvoient-ils s'occuper? — Ilsjouoient. 
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The distinction between ce and tV, as corresjponding wi& 
the English ** IT," is so important, and yet so very dffficiilt 
and nice, that we hope we shall be readily excused for dwelU 
ing a little longer on its elucidation, particularly with regard 
to its construction, when the English <^ it is'^ precedes an ad- 
jective, followed by an infinitive. We condemned Mr, Cdb^ 
hetVs example, Oest bon de se lever de bonne heure, as incor- 
rect, and so it is ; but under the seventh rule, page 390» 
XXV., we observed, that C'est is used before an adjective 
construed with the dative, or with the particle a, and for this 
reason the French say, C'est bon d savoir, Oest aise d dire, 
which literally is in English, ^' it is good to know, it is easy 
to say." This seeMs to invalidate the first rule laid down for 
il^st, page 391, XXV., which we mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this paper : but on investigating the point more 
fully, the student will find that this apparent contradiction con- 
firms our statement respectingCe being demonstrative, and il 
beiqg a pronoun personal neuter. The French expressions 
c^est bon d savoir, c^est aise d dire, are really demonstrative ; 
tfaey point at something mentioned before, and mean, " that 
is good to be known, it is well to know that ; that is easily 
said, that is easy to be said, it is easy to say that." If they 
signified the English *' it is good to know, it is easy to say," 
followed by another idea, they would be in French, il est bon, 
de savoir,, ilest aise dedire. It is good to know the language 
of our neighbours; il est bon de savoir la langue de nos- 

D D 
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.vmsins. It is easjf to say that one knows a language ; il est 
ais6 de dire que Von sait une langue. The following two 
liifes of La Bontaine will keep the rale in year memory : — 

^^ JltH bon d'dtre charitable, 

^ Mais envers qui ? C'est \Il le point. 

^* ' ■ ' "• * .. . 

The difference between ce ^d il is farther proved by the 

circiuasta^ce, that the Frenph impersonal verbs ar6 constmed 

with il, because the ageitf is a vague mysterious invisible 

cause, which cannot be pointed at : ilpleut, it rains ; itneige, 

it snows, &c. ; and so in speaking of the weather or of the 

temperature. II fait beau terns, it is fine weather ; il fait 

ehaud,it is hot. But the instant you point at something that 

' is hot, though it would be again in English " it is hot/' yon 

Biu$tsay,ftc'e^/ ckaud, that is hot. 

> As we have to continue our remarks on the extract from 

Moliire^s Femmes Savant€s, we subjoin a very short French 

-Tale. 

^ ' Uae "fbmme fiddle mx regies "da bon ton, 
I ^ Un jour voalut dtre'chau^s^e 

Par an Cordonnier, dont'le nom, 
•" * Sjnonime k perfection, " ^ * 

Attiroit la foale empressSe. 
Mais notre belle courroac^e 
S'apper^ttt d^s le lendemain 
Que sa chaassare 6toit pero^; ' .. . 
h^oumv est mand6 soudain. 
II arriyCi et dans sa pens6e 
Apr^s avoir longtems cberch^, 
L^oeil baiss6, la boache mi-close : 
De Faccidentje vois la cause, 
Dit-il, Madame aura march6 \ 



One day a lady, complying with .the laws of fashion, had 
her shoes made by a sho^aker, whose name, synonimous with per- 
fection, attracted eager crowds. But our fair lady angrily per* 
ceived the very next day that her shoes were in holes : the shoe- 
maker was instantly sent for ; he came, and after having, long re- 
volved the mattetin his thoughts^ he said, with cast-down eyes and 
a half-open mouth, i now see the cause of the accident, your lady- 
ship has probably walked. # 
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Lebon ton, the manners of great f^ple^ fashion. Thn, 
s. m. i« a tone^ tune, sounds note, acceiity langaage, manners. 
Donnerle ton, properly signifies, to indicate -the key in which 
a piece of mosic or a song is to he performed, which formerly 
was done by means oi a whistle, also called le ton ; hence, 
figuratively, dormer le ton a la conversationy to lead a coofH^ 
satioh, to introduce the topics which are to be spoken of; and 
thence again, donner le ton in genairal, to lead the fashion, 
and le bon ton, the manners of fashionable people. But a 
French poet wittily observes, that sometimes — 

'^ * '* Qnand le bon ton paroit, le bon sens se retire.'' 

Thoa, s. m. spelt with an £, but pronounced like ton, is a 
fish, '^ tunny/' which pickled is called thon marine* ^ Une 
Dame de Paris trouvoit que le Capitaine Jeau Bari avoit un 
mauvais ton (vulgar mannoFS.) Dans son 6tat, lui dit quel- 
qu'nn, on ne peut avoir qu't^n ton marine. 

Chausser, r. a. l..to put stockings and shorn or boots on ; 
to make boots and shoes ; to make them so as to fit. ' Hence 
the French say, ce Cordonmer chausse bien, the boot's and 
shoes of that shoemaker fit weH ; and passively, elle est tdu- 
jours bien chaussie, she always has very neat shoes and stock- 
ings. Chaussure, f. (which is six lines lower):' means, what- 
ever covers the leg and foot; but here it denotes the* shoes 
only. Une chaussie, s. f» is a causeway : a veiy fine street 
at Paris, which goes from the Boulevard Italien towaris 
Montmartre, is called La chausse d'Antin. .^ * 

Un Cordonnier, s. m. a cord^wainer, a shoemaker. 

D^ de lendemain, the very next day, not later thkn the 
next day, page 149, X. Mander, r^ a. 1. to send for, as 
here ; and also to write, to inform, to send news : mon frhre 
nia mande cette nouvelle ; je n*ai rien a vous mander ; and as 
an.- V. you may say, je lui ni niande de venir. 

Soudaifiy adv. suddenly, instantly. JLt is more .poetical 
than tout d coup, page 374, 375„ XXIV. 

Mi-close, half-shut. Mi is the abbreviation of demi, half; 

and enters as an indeclinable particle into the composition of 

^several words^ which do not change their gendersi except 
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minuii, midnight, which becomes mascaUne, though nuit h f. 
and micar&me, half of Lent, which becomes feminine, though 
carime, Lent^ is m. ; the names of the months likewise be- 
come feminine when joitied with mu Notis sommes d la mi" 
Septemhre, we have got over half of September ; Id m-nud, 
hmi-aoAt. Mi clos, adj. half shnt, is derived, from olos, 
part. p. of clore, impf. a. y. to shut ; used only in je clos, tu 
dos\ il clot. The future jEc cloraV, the cbndit. je c'lorois, and 
in the oomp. tenses with the participle dlos. J'ai clos, 
Bouche close! is an interjection,- keep it secret !* say nothing. 

Aura marche, is properly the compound of the future of 
marcher^ to walk ; but the French frequently use this com- 
pound of the future, or future past, to denote tHat a thing has 
probably been done. Madame aura marchS, your ladyship 
must have walked, has probably walked. E^ est malade 
aujourdliui, elle aUra trop danse hier, she is unwell to-day, 
she must have danced too much yesterday, she probably has 
danced too much yesterday. 

We now return to our French extract of the last number. 

Mors, prep, (the s is heard oftif before a Towel) out, with- 
out. In thslt sense it apjrties to both time and place, and 
governs the genitive. Nous ne sommes pas encore hors de 
rhiver ; il ne faut pas encore songer a demeurer hors de la 
9ille. Whenever it means except, as here, it governs the 
accusative, Ao**^ un gros Plutarque, except a thick volume of 
Pli^tarch. Hormis, which has the same sigaification, is gene- 
rally preferred in speaking of persons a hormis vous et ma 
mere, tout le reste m'est indifferent. 

Un rdbat, s. m. a band for the neck, particularly such as 
clergymen are still wearing when officiating. But the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic church call it preferably collet or petit 
collet. As a mercairtile term, rabat means a discount, for, 
prompt payment, or an abatement of price. All the French . 
words in at are masculine without exception. « 

Vous devriez bruler, y<m should burn, you ought to burn, 
page 229, XV. Du grenier de ceans, from the garret of this 
bouse. This word dans is grown obsolete, as we observed 
incidentally, page 31ft, XX. Cette hngiie lunette^ is apoeti. 
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cal Ucense for cetie lunette de, or a, lohgue vue, or cette lunette , 
cCapproche, that telescope. Jjunettes, pL f. spectacles^ ^e- 
glasses. Like several French words in ette it is a diminatj^vp 
(lerived from la Ime, the moon, those glasses being rp^pd 
like the moon. In the singular, Lunette is also the naefry- 
tboDght of a fowl, and the hollow part of a water-closet. 
Mettre dans la lunette^ at chess, is to fork two pieces ojt tb<^ 
adversary so that he must absolutely lose one» 

Faire peur, to frighten ; avoir peur, to be afraid ; la peur^ . 
f. fear. Remember that you never translate the common^. 
English expression, *' I am afraid," by je suis effraye,, but 
l^y *' fai peur J ' or, je crains.*' Des brimborions^ s. m. pi. tri-^ 
fles, things of l\,ttle value. 

Sens dessus dessous, adv. topsy-turvy, upside dowri, in an 
inverted sense. To spell sans dessus dessous, with an a, as if it 
was the prep, sans, without, is incorrect. The French have, 
in the same way, sens devant derriere, adv. the wrong w^y. 

Iln'estpas bien honnete, it is not very decorous, ver^ be- 
coming. The negative '' it is not," is subjected to the same 
rules as the amnuative 'Vit is," which, we discussed ia thi9 
and in the preceding Number of Ihe LinguisL Honnete i^ 
one of those French adjectives which change their significar 
tion, according as they are placed, before or after the sjubst. 
Un honnete homme. an honest man : un Aomme honnete, a civil, 
polite man : honnete being, as here, decorous, becoraing. " On 
est honnete par I'observation des bienseances et des usages. 
Hence the French expression — Vous etcs bien honnele'y you 
are very polite* 

Un pourpoint s. m. a doublet. All the words in oint ar^ m. 
without exception. Le pourpoint est un aji^cien habillement 
Fratifois, qui ne couvroit le corps que depuis le coujusqua 
la ceinture, Tirer a brule pourpoint, to shoot close ; but the 
modern expression is, a bout portani, Un haut de chamses. 
8. m. small clothes. Chausses \s alwajs^^. f. pi. but her.e the 
poet spells it without the final s, tj^make it rhyme with hausse,,^ 
even to the eye. C'est la partie du i^^tement de V Homme qui^ 
le couvre depuis la ceinture jusqu'aux genonx, et quon ap* - 
peUe plus communement culot,te. The h, in haut 'de chausaes^ 
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is aspirate, and also in the verb hatisser, to raise, to elevate^ 
se hatisser, to rise. 

Uu trousseau, s. m. a fmall bundle^ the clothes and linen 
given by her parents to a daugh^r on her marriage ; a banch, 
un trousseau de clefs, a bunch of keys. 

Dont je iCai point affaire, which I have no need of, for 
which I have no occasion ; which I do not want. . Voltaire 
said of the Marchioness de Chauvelin — 

** Avec tant de bcant^, de grace natorelle, 
Qa'a-t-elle affaire de talens ? 

Mais avec des sons si toachans, 
Qu'a-t-elle affaire d'etre belle?" 

Observe the distinction between affaire j page 6» I.^.and i 
faire, to do: je^iai rien if aire, I have nothing to do. Bat 
at cardsyaire is to deal : c^e$ta vous dfaire, {les cartes being 
understood) it is your turn to deal. 

Vnpot, s. m. a pot, an iron boiler in which the French boil 
the meat for their soups and broth : mettre pot au feu, to put 
the boiler on the fire, to prepare dinner ; nous tCen meitrons 
pas plus grand pot au feu^ we shall make no addition to onr 
dinner on that account* As a boiled fowl improves a soup, 
and is consid<»'ed a good dish in itself* it was the kind and 
good-natured wish of Henry IV. of France, que les paysans 
mettent lapoule aupot les Dimanches. 

Raisonner, r. n. 1., to reason, to argue, page 360^ XXIIf.; 
raisonner cofnme un pot, page 147, X., to argue like a fool. 
On dit d'un infhrieur qui se ptrmet des murmures sur les or- 
dres de son supirieur, qu'il raisonne, (he is saucy.) 

Le r6t, s, m. (the t is not h^ard,) all the roast meat that is 
served upon table; le rSti, s. m. an individual pieoe of meat 
roasted; On sert le r6t etion mange du rttL But if there 
be only one piece of roast meat, you may say equally well, on 
a servi le r6ti, the roast meat has been placed on the table. 
* *Un grand frcrcas, ^ great crash or crack, much ado, much 
noise and tumult ; fracas, s. m. noise. 

Elle manque d parler VaugelaSr she misses to speak Vau- 
gelas> she does not speak according to Vaugelas ; fnanquer, 
r. a.l. to miss ; manquer une belle occasion, manquer uneper^ 
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drix ; profierbiallyy je Vai manquee belle, I have had a narrow 
escape, I eBcaped a great, danger. As a n. v. nutnquer aUa 
signifies to miss^ to fail : les forces lui manquent ;]mi, k piedlui 
amariqui, his foot slipped ; manquer de, to want; il manque da 
ccBur, he wants courage ; also to be near ; il a manque de tam^ 
ber, he has been very near falling ; manquer a, to-be defioient^. 
particolarly to be deficient in respect, in affectionate regard ;, 
il a manque d'son amif.h^B dfKmded his^'niend; *' As a commer- 
cial term, manquet is to fail in basiness^ It is from manquer 
d, to fail, to negteet; that comes theexpres3ionj6 n'y manque^ 
raipas, I shall not fail ; which is nsed when you ate entrusted . 
with compliments, or with a tommission. Vaugelas i& ihe 
Dane of a celebrated French grammarian; parler Vaugela^ 
is to speak according to llie grammar of Vaugelas. Moliira 
had indeed an old female servant to whom he was much at- 
tached ; her name was La Forit. Boileau, in his Reflexions . 
Critiques sur Longin, says : '^ Je me sonviens que Moli^re- 
m'a montr6 plusieurs fois une vieille servante.qa'il avoit chez 
lui, k qui il lisoit, disoit-il, (juelquefois ses Comedies ; et il 
m'assuroit que lorsque des endroits de plaisanterie ne Fa— 
Yoient point frapp6,' il les corrigeoit parcequ'il avoit plasieurs . 
fois 6prouv6 sur son Theatre que ces endroits n'y r6ussis- 
soient point* Un jour, Moli^re, pour 6pro«vef' le goiit de. 
cette servante, lui lut quelques scenes d'une Com^die qu'il 
disoit^tre de lui, mais qui6toit de Brecourt, Com6dien. La. 
servante ne prit point le change^ (was not taken in,, was not. 
deceived) et apr^s en avoir ou'i (heard) quelques mots^ . elle* 
soutint (she maintained) que son maitre^n'aroit pas fait cette 
pi^ce." ,; . • 

Tympaniser, r. a. ]» to de&mey tofidicule,. to traduce, to 
expose. 

Des billevesees, s. f. pi. idle stuff, idle stories, nonsense. 
The singular is obsolete ; it signified a ball filled >Krjth*wind. 

Etjeluicroisy and I fancy to him, I believe, I suppose he 
has. The expression is more concise and more energetic than 
je crois qu'il a. 

Un timbre, s. m« the only word of this termination, a bell 
without a clapper^ which is struck by a hammer ; the sound of 
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the baman voice^ astamp, the stamp duty, .twenty pair of fini^ 
skins : une caisse de martres zihelines assortie$ conti^nt dix 
timbres, s. chest of fine marten's skins contains two hundred pair; 
also the brains, the head. Ce,vin lui a donne dans le timbre ^ 
the wine has got into his head ; il a le timbre un peu felS, bis 
bead is a little cracked, he is a little crackbrained } file, (ler- 
ticiple past of the r. a. 1, filer, to crack, to break a thing inte 
thinks. It is also used reflectively ; se filer, to cracky to get 
cracked; ce vase se f Hera si votis le mettezsur le feu, that 
vessd will crack if you put it on the fire. It applies chiefly 
to crystal and glass, and the crack itself is called unefSlure. 
Le verre est reelkment endommage, mais lafSlure en est si U^ 
gire quelle ne paroit point , the glass is really damaged, but 
the crack is so slight that it does not strike the eye. 



We select for our German lesson S(:At/fer'« Address .to his 
Friends, written in 1802. 

LiEBEN Freunde ! Es gab schon're Zeiten 
Alf die UDsern, — da& ist nicht za strelten, 
Und ein edler Yolk hat elnst gelebt. 
Konnte die Gesehiehte davon schweis^en 
Tausentl Steine wiirden redend zeagen, 
Die man aut dem Schoosz der Erde grabt. 

Docft es istdahin, es ist verschwanden 

Dieses bochbegiiDstigte Geschlecht. 

Wir, wir leben t Unser sind die Stunden 

Und der Lebende hat Recht. 

Freunde ! Es giebt gldcklichere Zonen 
AIs das Land worin wir leidlich wohnen, 
"Wie der weitgeteis^te Wandrer sprieht. 
Aber hat Natnr uns yiel entzogen * ** 
War die Knnst uns freondlich doch gewogen 
Unser Herz erwarmt an ihrem Licht. 

Will der Lorbeer bier sich nicht gewohnen 

Wird die Myrthe unsers Winters Raub, 

Griinet doch die Schlafe za bekrbnen ' 

Uns der Rebe mantres Laub. 

Wohl TOn groszerm Leben mag es raus'chen 
Wo Tier Welten ihreSchatze tauschen 
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An der Themes, auf dem Markt der Welt, 
Tftusend Schiffe landen an und gehen ; 
Da ist jedes Kostliche zn sehen, 
Und es herrsoht der Erde Gott, das Geld. 

Aber nicht im triiben Schlamm der Baehe 
Der Yon wilden Regengiiszen schwillt, 
Auf des stillen Baches eb'ner Flache 
Spiegelt sich das Sonnenbild. 

Prachtiger als wir in unserm Norden 
Wohnt der Bettler an der Engelspforten 
Denn er sieht das ewig einz'ge Rom. 
Ihn amgiebt der Schonheit Glanzgewimmel, 
Und ein zweiter Himmel in den Himmei 
Steigt Sankt Peters wnnderbarer Dom. 

Aber Rom in allem seinen Glanze 

Ist ein Grab nar der V ergangenheit ; 

Leben daftet nnr die frische Pilantze 

Die die griine Stande itreat. 

Groszres mag sich anderswo begeben 
Als bei uns in unserm kleinen Leben ; 
Neues — hat die Sonne nie gesehn. 
Sehn wir doch das Grosze aller Zeiten 
Auf den Brettem, die die Welt bedeuten, 
SinnyoU, still an uns vorUbergehn. 

Alles wiederholt sich nnr im Leben, 

Ewig jnng ist nur die Phantasie ; 

Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben^ 

Das allein yeraltet nie. 



Dear Friends ! — There have been more glorlovs times than ours*— 
that is not to be disputed ; and a nobler people have once existed. 
Were even History silent about it, thousand stq^es dug out of the 
bosom of the earth, give striking evidence. But they are gone ; 
that highly-favoured race has vanished. We, we are living. Ours 
are the passing hours, and the living have their claims. Friends ! 
there are, as the far-travelled wanderer tells us, happier ^egkbOM 
than the country in which we live indifferently well ; bat if Nature 
denies us much, knowledge is friendly smiling upon us, and. '^nf 
hearts are warmed by its lights. Though the laurel does not pros- 
per here, and the myrtle becomes the prey of our winters, yet the 
cheerful foliage of the vine thrives to crown our brows. There is no 
doubt more bustle on the busy shores of the Tbattes, in the market 
of this earth, where four worlds exchange- their treasures. Thoa- 
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, saad vessels arrive^ and depart ; every thin^ most precious may, l^e 
had there ; and, money, the divinity of the world, rales trinmphant.^ 
But it is not from the troubled mud of brooks swollen by heavy 
rains, that the image of the sun is reflected ; this plays only on the- 
smooth surface of the calm rivulet. The beggar at the gates of the 
castle of Saint Angelo, has a more spleiidid dwelling than we in. 
our North, for he beholds everlastingc and unparalleled Rome. He 
is surrounded by a throng of beautiful and magnificent objects, and 
a second heaven, the marvellous dome of St. Peter, rises before him 
ipto the sky. But Rome, in all its splendour, is the tomb of past 
glory ; it is only the fresh plant that buds in the cheering revolving 
hour, which exhales life. Greater things may happen elsewhere 
than with us in our little sphere ; yet nothing new is seen under the 
sun. But on the boards that represent the woxld, we tranquilly behold 
the great deeds of all ages ingeniously passing before our eyes.. 
Every thing in life is but repeated ; imagination alone is ever young;, 
nothing is free from growing antiquated^ but what never and nowhere 
ocourred. 

* 

Es gctb, there was, there were ; it is the impf, of the im- 
personal es giebt, page 105> VII. But es giebt serves more 
to express general ideas, and has commonly a dependent 
idea, following by means of a pronoun relative, or of a con- 
junction. Es giebt uberall seltsame Menschen, there are 
every where odd men. Es giebt Menschen die alles glauben, 
there are men who believe any thing. Es gab sckonere Zei^ 
ten, (as here) there were finer (more glorious, brighter) times* 
Es gab Lander wo die Menschen gliicklicher VKuren, there 
were countries in which the people were more happy. But 
to express individual ideas, we use the word seyn, ** to bei*^ 
impersonally, m ist, es war, &c.- in the singular, and es sind, 
es warefiy &c. in the plural. Es ist ein Mann vor der ThUre, 
there is a man at the door. Es'sinti drei Kinder in dem 
JZimmer, there are three children inihe room. Es war ein 
Wagen.vor der Thiire, there was ^ carriage at the door ; es 
waren vier Frauenzimmer darin, there wore four females in it* 
In all these cases we could not say es giebt ; our expressioB^ 
differs in this respect from both the English ** there is," and 
the French ^^ il y a," or " il est," though it agrees with the 
latter by remaining constantly in the singulalr. ' 

D<$s ist niclU %u streitefiy ths^t is no;^ to be disputed, that is 
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Tiiiqnestionable. We use the infiBitive active in many cases, 
where the sentence would be expressed in English b; the in* 
finitive passive. '^ It cannot be helped/' is, in German, Dem 
isi nicht zu helfen. '' This was not to be foreseen." Diesz 
war nicht vorauszusehn, Goethe says, 

** Za driicken sind sie, nicht za unterdriicken ;" 

They may be oppressed, but not suppressed.^ A. W. Schkgel 
translates Shakspeare's ** Do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe ?" » : 

'^ Denkt ihr dasz ich leichter za spielen bin als cine Fliotef' 

Voss translates:'' Sopiendus erat,^ he was to be lulled to 
sleep, " noch tear einzusichVdfern der Drache" But we may 
express the Latin future participle of the 'passive, voice, 
AmanduSf Docefidus, one who is to be loved, one who is to 
be taught; jn.the, Latin way, by a single word, chiefly in, 
compound verbs : '^ accusandus/^ he who is to be impeached, 
der anzuklagende ; * '^ mutatis mutandis/* changing what is to 
be changed ; abzuandemdes ahgeandert. And even m come 
simple or primitive verbs, we say, das zuriihrende Herz, tbe 
heart that is to be moved. Das xuessendey what is to be 
eaten. A voracious glutton may be defined in German: 
** Ein Mensch dem es in seinem Hunger um das Essen nur^ 
aber nicht um Zubereitung und Wohlgeschmack des zuessen- 
den zu thun ist." 

Kmnte die Gesckichte davon schweigen, could history b#-' 
silent about it ; if history were silent about it* Remember 
that we may leave out the conditional conjunction ^' if," wenn, 
before any verb and anj^ tense, on throwing the nominative 
behind, page 45^ III. Die Geschichte, s. f. history; an 
event, a story, a narration or account* Die alte und neuere 
Gesckichte, ancient and modern history. Die Geschichtkunde, 
the knowledge. of history* Eine Lebensgeschichte, a biogra* 
phy* The diminutive ein Geschichtchen, n. is an anecdote. 
Combined with yanz, '' whole,"- OeschicMe often means 
affair, business, and is employed sneeringly : ich mag van der 
ganzen Gesckichte nichts wissen, I do not want to know any 
thing; of the matter. Davon. adv. thereof, and in compoOnd 
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verbs therefrom, away, Schweigen, irr. n. v.. to be silent^ td 
forbear speaking. Ich schweige, ich schmeg^ ich hade ge- 
schwiegen. It is hardly ever used actively; in this sense we 
have the compound verschweigen, to keep secret. Bat Xti- 
ther uses schweigen, for " to silence." ■ He translates 1 Epis- 
tle of Peter, iii. 10, " For he that will love life and see good 
. days, let him refrain his tongue," wer leben will und gute 
Tage seJien, derschweige seine Zunge. 

Wiirden redend zeugen, would speaking testify, would 
give evidence. The participle active of reden, to speak, to 
discourse, is here used, as it were adverbially, to denote that 
they are eloquent witnesses, not merely mute witnesses that 
afford probable evidence. Zeugen, r. n. v. to witness, to 
testify; to bear witness, to give evidence, it is generally 
eonstmed with the prepps. 'oon, (as here, with the adv. da- 
von,) diese Gewohnheit zeuget von der VnwisMenheit dieser 
Leute, this custom affords an evidence of the ignorance of 
these people. Seine Handlungen zevgen von seinem bbsen 
Herzen, his actions prove his bad heart. Zeugen, as an ac- 
tive verb; is to beget, to procreate ; and as a sea term, to 
provide a ship with her tackle. 

Dock es ist dahin, yet it is gone. We had dahin in the 
sense of thither, page 91, VI. But in compound verbs, (as 
here, dahin seyuy) dahin often denotes destructiisn, perish- 
ing, a going away. Thus we say, die Freuden dieses Lebens 
eilen gar zu schnell dahin, the joys of this life hasten much 
too rapidly away. In this sense the accent always is upon 
the syllable hin. 

Glucktichere Zonen als, happier regions than; but we may 
also use dann instead of ah, though the latter is more gene- 
. ral. Zone, s. f. the zone. Die heisze Zone, the torrid zone ; 
die gemaszigte Zone, the temperate zone ; die kalte Zone, 
the frozen zone. The Gernran name is, Erdstrith, Erd' 
giirtel, or Himmelsguirtely.iBlll'tixtee m. 

Leidlich, adj. and- adv..* tolerable, tolerably, indiffei^ntly ' 
well. Eine leidliche HiHey a supportable heat. !&nt in 
Upper Germany it often deiSlttes ugly, abominable. 
.. Enizogen, part, past of the irr. insep. act. comp. entzieken, 
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to withhold^ .lo withdraw, to deprive, to take away ; wfaicli 
follows the irregularities o( zie/ien, page 31,11. The iosep. 
particle ent is generally the opposite of Uhe particle be in 
verbs, formed of nouns; beluden, to load; enHladen, to unload : 
bat here it means depriving, taking off, taking away. It is 
also nsed reflectively ; sick den Geschaften entzieherif to 
give up business, to withdraw one's self from business. 
Die Kunst, s. f, art ; die freien Kiinste, the liberal arts ; 
knowledge^ talent, skill, method, trade ; a guild of trades- 
men. Die schwarze Kunst, necromaacy ; the art of engrav- 
ing in mezzotinto. Kunsi, is also a machine, an engine. 
Eine Wasserkunstp a hydraulic machine. We say in common 
life, das ist keine Kunst, there is no art in this, it requires no 
particular abilities ; any body may do this. Die Kunst geht 
nach Brod, the arts are not encouraged ; artists must work 
for bread only. 

Gewogen, adj. and adv. well affected, favourably inclined; 
affectionate. Princes on writing to their subjects close their 
letter with wir sind euch in Gnaden gewogen, we are gra- 
ciously inclined towards you. With equals it denotes attach- 
ment. Sie ist ihm sehr gewogen, she is very much attached 
to him. . 

Erwarmt, grows warm. Erwarmen, r. n. v. to grow warm; 
ich erwarmte, ich bin erwarmt. But the active erwarmen, 
\o warm^ to render warm, takes the diphthong, and is con- 
jugated with haben. Voss says : — 

'* Helm eilt jener zam Bilde zariick des trautesten Magdleins 
Neigt sich iiber das Lager und kiiszt, und sie scheint za erwarmen,** 

TThe insep. particle er, page 254, XVI., and 284, XVIII., 
denotes in neuter verbs fprmed of adjectives, obtaining the 
quality expressed by the adjective. Erkranken, to grow ill ; 
erblassen^ to grow pale, &c. and in active verbs, imparting 
the quality expressed by the adjective, erwarmen, to warm ; 
erzeeichen, to soften, &c. 

Sich gewohnen, refl. v. to accustom one's-self, to get fa- 
miliarized. Gewohnen, r. a. v. to accustom, to dress, to train. 
But the n. v. is without the diphthong, just as we had erwar- 
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men, and erwarmen. Gewohnen, to become accastomecl. 
It is construed with the prep, an, with the accusative, and in 
the higher styles of writing with the genitive. We have a 
proverb, jung gewohnt alt gefhan, which means, we do in 
old age what we have been accustomed to do in our youth. 
But this verb is xhiefly employed in the participle, either with 
$eyn — Ich bin gewohnt fruh aufzustehn, I am in the habit of 
rising early; or^ with 2iZ7er(fen. Ichfange an es gewohnt zu 
werden, I begin to get accustomed to iU 

Der Raub, es, e, s. m. robbery, spoil, prey, rapine, plun- 
der. This word denoted anciently a very great rapidity ; we 
still say, auf den Raub essen, to take a meal in great haste. 
Etwas auf den Raub thun, to do something in a great hurry. 
Luther translates Joshua viii. 27-— The cattle and the spoil of 
that city Israel took for a prey unto themselves, D€U Viek 
und den Raub der Stadt theilete Israel aus unter sich. The 
difference between Raub and Beute, f. booty, is this: ^'Ranb 
istwas mit unrechtmassiger Grewalt genommen wird, Beute- 
auch mitrechtmassiger, wenigstens mit einer solchen die nicht 
fiir unrechtmassig gehalten wird." 

Grunen, r. n. v. to grow green, verdant; fig. to thrive, to 
prosper. Ich xmnsche Sie mbgen grunen undbliAen, I wish 
you to thrive and flourish. 

Die Schlafe, s. m. pi. the temples, those parts of the bus- 
man face which are between the ear and the eye. The siiH 
gular Schlafj which generally denotes sleep, is seldom used 
in this sense. Die Rebe, s. f. a twig or sprig of a vine; also 
the vine itself which bears grapes. Das Rebenlaub^ n. vine- 
leaves* Der Rebensqfi, m. the juice of grapes, fig. wine. 

Tauschen, r. a. and n. v. to barter, to exchange; to 
gi;ve or take in exchange. Ich tauschte nicht mit ihm, I 
would not exchange situations with him ; I should not like to 
be in his place. But we also place the prepos. mit before 
the object tliat is exchanged. fVir haben mit den. P/erden 
setauschty we have exchanged horses. We may say, eni 
Gelehrter tauscht mit einem Buche das et entbehr^n kann, 
(which he can do without) ^fe^en ein anderes das ihm noibi^er 
ist, mit einem andern Gelehrten, 
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Antanden^ r. sep. comp. n. y. to arrive, to draw near the 
shore, to land : ich lande an, ich landete an, ichbin angelandei. 
Actively it is anlanden, and conj. with haben. An, in several 
verbs, is the Latin ad, and marks an approach. Anfahren^ 
to drive op with a carriage ; Anreiten, to ride up on horse* 
back. , /" 

Herrschen, r. n. v. to rule, to reign, to sway, to sabdoeA * 
fig. to prevail, to be in fashion. We say — ^ « ' 

'' Mit Bitten herrscht die Frau and mit Bcfehl der Mann 
Die Eine, wenn sie will ; der Andere, wenn er kann." 

■ • 
Spiegeln, from der Spiegel, s. m. the mirror, a r. n. v. is to 

shine, to sparkle, to be bright. But sich spiegeln, refl. v. to 

look into a looking-glass ; sich im Wasser spiegeln, to behold 

one's face in a spring of clear water ; die Sonne spiegelt $ich^ 

the sun is reflected ; der Mond spiegelt sich. 

An der Engelspforten, at the gates of the Castle of St. 
Angelo; eine P forte, s. f. a g^te, a door; dne Ehrenpforte, 
a triumphal arch ; die Ottomanische Pforte, or simply, die 
Pforte, the Ottoman Port. 

Jhn umgiebt der ScKonheit Glanzgewimmel, the splendid 
throng of beauty surrounds him, he is surrounded by a crowd 
of splendid and beautiful objects. Umgeben, insep. irr. 
comp. a. V. to surround, to environ, to encompass. The prep. 
um, about, round-about, is inseparable whenever it answers 
the Latin circum, as here : umgeben is exactly the Latin cir- 
cumdare. The verb itself, in those cases, governs the accu- 
sative in reference to the preposition. Einen Garten mit 
einem Graben umgeben, to surround a garden with a ditch. 
Jl poet says : 

*' Ein dichter Hain, er war das Ebenbild 
Yon jenem den ich kindKch oft darchwallt, 
Umgab mich.'^ 

Die Sonne und der Mond sind bisweilen mit einem helkn 
JSj:eise umgeben den man ihren Hof, (their court) nennt. 

JMe Vergangenheit, s. f. whatever is past, what is gone by, 
but chiefly the time that is past, the past. 

Streuen, r. a. v. to strew, to spread, to scatter. Als 
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